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For Your Business 


In Central New York 


Trust companies and banks having business 
in this territory are best served by an in- 
stitution which knows Central New York, 
its industries, its commerce and its agricul- 
ture. 











The Utica Trust & Deposit Company does 
know. Its knowledge is based on experi- 
ence gained through twenty-five years of 
close contact with Central New York. 


UTICA TRUST 
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UTICA NEW YORK 
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Incorporated in 1876, this Company has issued over 364,000 policies 
of title insurance and has accumulated information which enables it to 
execute work with unequaled accuracy and promptness. 
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BROOKLYN TRUST COMPANY 


Chartered 1866 
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Expert Title Service 


An experience covering the last 36 years qualifies this Company to 
render expert service in all questions concerning Titles to New York 
City Real Estate. For the care of all fiduciary matters within its 
province this Company maintains an equally efficient organization. 


OFFICERS 

EDWIN W. COGGESHALL, Chairman of the Board 
LOUIS V. BRIGHT, President WALTER N. VAIL, Secretary and Treasurer 
THORWALD STALLKNECHT, Vice-President JOSEPH P. STAIR, Assistant Vice-President 
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36 West 44th Street, New York 44 Court Street, Brooklyn 
383 East 149th Street, New York 188 Montague Street, Brooklyn 
161-11 Jamaica Avenue, Jamaica, N. Y. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE COMMITTEE OF THE AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIA- 








TION AT ITS RECENT ANNUAL WINTER MEETING IN WASHINGTON, D. C., 
WITH PRESIDENT WILLIAM E. KNOX PRESIDING, AND AT WHICH IMPOR- 
TANT QUESTIONS OF BANKING POLICY WERE DISCUSSED 


MEMBERS OF THE AGRICULTURAL COMMISSION RECENTLY APPOINTED 

BY PRESIDENT COOLIDGE TO MAKE A COMPREHENSIVE STUDY OF THE 

AGRICULTURAL SITUATION AND TO MAKE SUITABLE RECOMMENDA- 
TIONS FOR LEGISLATIVE OR EXECUTIVE ACTION 
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NEW OBJECTIVES IN TRUST SERVICE 


GREAT OPPORTUNITIES THAT BECKON 


[ HE year 1924 has witnessed 
wonderful progress and important 
developments which cannot fail to 

——— impart fresh zeal and inspiration 

to all who are engaged in rendering trust 

service. Of greatest significance are the 
new refinements and the opening up of 
broader fields of usefulness in adapting the 
scientific principles of corporate trusteeship 
to social, community and humitarian ad- 
vancement. It is doubtless true of trust ad- 
ministration, as it is of practically all lines 
of business, that efficient technique and 
volume of business are the essential 
factors which contribute to profits and fa- 
vorable balance sheets. Experience of recent 
years has, nevertheless, made it increasingly 
apparent that corporate trusteeship con- 
tains the peculiar quality that success is 
measured largely by the extent to which 
moral as well as legal obligations are faith- 
fully carried out. It is because the spirit 
of the times demands and rewards most gen- 

erously the kind of service, especially of a 

business or financial nature, which gives 

affirmative response to the Biblical query: 

“Am I my brother’s keeper ?” 

Trust service must still be regarded as in 
its infancy in the light of the remarkable 
possibilities that lie ahead. The trust com- 
panies or banks that look upon the conduct 
of trust business solely from the standpoint 


of profit rather than a challenge to superi- 
ority of service to the community as well as 
the individual, are bound to lag behind in 
the race. Select any one of the great trust 
companies in this country that stands high 
in public confidence and in volume of fidu- 
ciary business, and we shall find there an 
institution clothed with intensely human at- 
tributes where policies are guided by the 
heart as well as matured judgment. Their 
best advertisement are not only the satis- 
fied clients whose affairs they have managed 
with fidelity, but the reputation they have 
gained for ministering to social and humani- 
tarian betterment. 

The tremendous increase and wide dis- 
tribution of wealth with which the people 
of this land have been blessed, especially 
during the past decade, give new meaning 
and wider range of opportunity for the 
development of corporate fiduciary service. 
No year, in the philanthropic annals of this 
or any other nation, has seen such a remark- 
able outpouring of wealth from private 
sources for charity, education and humani- 
tarian ends as recorded in this country dur- 
ing the past twelve months. It has become 
the exception rather than the rule for men 
of large or even moderate means to hand 
down their estates or fortunes intact to their 
kin without making generous provision for 
public and philanthropic —benefactions. 
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Hardly a day passes but that the newspapers 
feature one or more direct or testamentary 
bequests ranging from small sums into scores 
of millions, such as the recent announcements 
of the trust fund of $40,000,000 created by 
J. B. Duke, and the gifts of stock valued at 
$30,000,000 made by George Eastman for 
the promotion of education, religion and 
charitable works. 

Attempts to estimate the vast amount of 
wealth dedicated annually in this country 
to charity, education and humanitarian 
purposes cannot be accurately made. It is 
significant that rich Americans no longer 
wait until death before splitting up their 
fortunes and carrying out cherished bene- 
factions. Some indication of the amount 
of money placed at the disposal of charity 
and public welfare may be obtained from 
the fact that a list of twenty-eight larger en- 
dowments and gifts made during the past 
ten years aggregate $1,629,000,000. These 
range from the Rockefeller fund of 
$575,000,000 to $4,000,000 gifts or endow- 
ments. This list fails to take into account 
innumerable other large and small bequests 
and gifts which may easily justify the state- 
ment that the annual public contribution 
averages from four to five hundred millions 
of dollars, or an aggregate of over five bil- 
lions in the last ten years. 

More and more men of discernment and 
sound business judgment, who have acquired 
large fortunes, are recognizing that corpo- 
rate trust service provides the safest and most 
efficient agency for the administration and 
conservation of wealth pledged for chari- 
table, educational or religious purposes. 
This view is bound to become more general 
as the Community Trust plan, first em- 
bodied by the late Judge F. H. Goff of 
Cleveland, in the Cleveland Foundation ten 
years ago, becomes more generally known. 
Even the men who are conducting the great 
individual foundations, such as the Carne- 
gie Corporation, the Rockefeller Educa- 
tional Foundation and others, are admit- 
ting that there are limitations to privately 
conducted funds of that character. Ex- 
perience has shown the need of greater 
elasticity and the substitution of the judg- 
ment of a board composed of experts which 
can meet changing requirements instead of 
creating funds which are controlled by rigid 
dead hands. Hundreds of millions of dol- 
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lars are already under trust company ad- 
ministration where the trust agreements 
allow for discretion in the use of public or 
charitable funds to guard against obsoles- 
cence and changing conditions. Embrac- 
ing this same principle of corporate trustee- 
ship with the additional creation of an expert 
Distribution Committee, it is conceivable 
that the Community Trust will become the 
logical reservoir for endowments and public 
benefactions in increasing volume. 
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IMPORTANT DEVELOPMENTS IN 
TRUST COMPANY FIELD 


HE year now drawing to a close has 
az been one of exceptional constructive 

achievement in trust company work. 
Judging from latest returns in New York, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, and other 
states, the banking resources of trust com- 
panies of the country have probably in- 
creased another four to five hundred mil- 
lions since June 30, when the aggregate was 
$16,025,000,000. Ten years ago, in 1914, 
their resources were $5,924,979,000, so that 
within the past decade the increase in bank- 
ing resources has been twice as great as the 


amount accumulated during the entire pre- 
vious history of trust company development. 


Estimates as to the volume of trust funds, 
individual as well as trust assets of corpo- 
rate character, in the hands of trust com- 
panies, can only be approximately calcu- 
lated from official returns available in sev- 
eral states and information obtained from 
unofficial sources. In Pennsylvania, for ex- 
ample, where official reports are available, 
the trust companies now administer trust 
funds aggregating in volume $2,350,000,000 
of which $1,672,150,000 is accredited to 
Philadelphia institutions. Allowing for the 
fact that trust business has been more effec- 
tively developed in Pennsylvania than in 
most other states, it is probable that total 
trust funds, exclusively of corporate trust 
assets, in the custody of the trust companies 
of the United States, now exceed seventeen 
billions of dollars. 

Insurance trusts engage the attention of 
many trust companies and with the develop- 
ment of closer contacts with life insurance 
underwriters, should become a most impor- 
tant phase of trust service. The wisdom of 
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intensive effort in the direction of conserv- 
ing life insurance payments through trust 
agreements is emphasized by the fact that 
since January Ist of this year a total of $13,- 
500,000,000 new life insurance has been 
written, an increase of about $1,000,000,000 
over the previous year and establishing a 
new record in life insurance underwriting. 
Total insurance in force is $64,000,000,000. 
When it is considered that the distribution 
of money to policyholders this year will 
exceed the payments of $1,150,000,000 made 
in 1923, and that experience tables show 
that in the past 90 per cent of such cash pay- 
ments have teen dissipated on an average 
in seven years, the need for joint life insur- 
ance and trust service becomes apparent. 
One of the most severe handicaps in the 
development of fiduciary business and effi- 
cient settlement of estates is the effect of 
multiple inheritance and transfer taxation. 
At the last annual meeting of the Trust 
Company Division of the American Bankers 
Association a special committee on tax re- 
vision was authorized, the members of which 
were recently named by the President. This 
committee will address itself to the task of 
suggesting a platform of tax revision af- 
fecting fiduciaries and beneficiaries which 
will doubtless receive respectful considera- 
tion from the commission of tax officials, 
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both federal and state, which will endeavor 
to bring about fundamental tax reform 
in accordance with the recommendation 
made by President Coolidge. 

Doubtless trust companies will join their 
influence and efforts with other bodies to 
secure certain very necessary changes in 
the federal revenue laws. The next session 
of Congress is expected to abolish the ob- 
noxious tax on gifts which is recommended 
by Secretary Mellon in his annual report. 
Trust companies will also seek to modify 
the 1924 revenue law provisions which tax 
income to donor from revocable voluntary 
and insurance trusts which needlessly dis- 
courage the man who wishes to make wise 
settlements in behalf of his family or de- 
pendents during his lifetime. 

United States Supreme Court and state 
court decisions during the past year brought 
about a clarification of the rights of national 
banks to exercise trust powers in certain 
states where they were disputed. There is 
now every prospect of the concordant ex- 
ercise of trust powers by both state and 
national institutions which recognizes that 
state laws as to handling trust property and 


funds are controlling. There are now nearly 
two thousand banks which have received 
authority to engage in trust business. 


TRIBUTE TO SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY ANDREW W. MELLON 


Secretary Mellon was the guest of honor at the recent dinner given by the Alumni of Columbia College where his services 
to the nation were compared with those rendered by Alexander Hamilton as the first Secretary of the Treasury 
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AMERICA’S DOMINANT _IN- 
FLUENCE IN WORLD FINANCE 


HE outstanding development in Amer- 
Ee ican finance during this year has been 

the absorption of over $1,100,000,- 
000 foreign borrowings and securities dur- 
ing the past eleven months and not includ- 
cluding the more recent Belgium loan of 
$50,000,000, the Greek offering of $11,000,- 
000, and other pending loans, including a 
projected City of Paris offering of $25,000,- 
000, which will bring the aggregate for the 
year 1924 to about $1,200,000,000 or more. 
These foreign investments and loan opera- 
tions possess a significance both as regards 
this country’s position in international 
finance and as they contribute to stabili- 
zation of exchanges and foreign currencies, 
which cannot be measured alone by the 
volume of securities handled. 

The United States is now actually em- 
barked upon the highway as the world’s 
leading banker. The amount of foreign 
securities floated and absorbed during these 
past eleven months represents a total three 
times as large as for the entire year of 1923 
and the largest for any year since the war. 
Of the new issues, about 75 per cent were 
borrowings by foreign governments, includ- 
ing the German loan of $110,000,000, the 
Japanese loan of $150,000,000 and the 
French loan of $100,000,000. The fact that 
these offerings were all heavily oversub- 
scribed and widely distributed, signifies a 
very marked change in the attitude of 
American investors. This country can no 
longer be regarded as pursuing a policy of 
economic isolation. Taken in conjunction 
with industrial development and the cred- 
itor position based upon our enormous gold 
holdings, it is safe to say that the change is 
of permanent character and indicates in- 
creasing prestige of American capital. 

Such foreign investment is to be regarded 
as the most enlightened policy to be pur- 
sued both as in respect to the employment of 
our surplus gold and assuring development 
of trade and financial relations upon a sound 
economic basis. A large part of the pro- 
ceeds of these foreign loans are used in the 
purchase of goods, while some of the offer- 
ings have been chiefly to aid European 
countries in the reéstablishment of their 
currencies on a gold basis. Certain it is 
that no factor has contributed so much to 
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economic restoration in Europe as_ the 
successful flotation of foreign issues in the 
American market 

It is to the advantage of this country ww 
assist Europe to a return to the gold stand- 
ard basis as speedily as possible. It is note- 
worthy that sterling exchange stood at 
$4.64, or only 5 per cent below par, at the end 
of last month, which has revived discussion 
in London as to the e 7 resumption of 
the gold standard base and the removal of 
restrictions on gold pasty During the 
closing months of the year the currencies 
of five European countries have been re- 
stored to parity, including Dutch florins 
and Swiss francs, with narrowing fluctua- 
tions in French and Belgian francs. Ne- 
gotiations are now reported at Paris for 
another French loan be placed in the 
American market as a preliminary to pe-- 
manent stabilization of the franc. 
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DEVELOPING INTERNATIONAL 
BANKING AND INVESTMENT 
FACILITIES 


r is of interest to note that gold ex- 
I ports during the first two weeks this 
month amounted to $25,000,000. In 
view of funding of foreign debts to this gov- 
ernment and payments made on principal 
and interest, as well as the fact that our ex- 
port trade balance continues high with esti- 
mated $1,000,000,000 excess this year over 
trade imports, it is not likely that there will 
be any considerable drain upon our gold. 
The most gratifying feature of the employ- 
ment of American investment capital abroad 
is that it points the way to eliminating the 
danger of inflation growing out of the use of 
gold reserves as a basis for bank credit ex- 
pansion. 
There is still much to 


be accomplished 
before the United States can fully measure 
up to its opportunities as the chief creditor 


nation. Our banking machinery has not 
yet developed the services which are es- 
sential to world premiership in finance, in- 
cluding shipping, discount, acceptance and 
many other facilities. While Germany will 
doubtless be in the market for large loans 
and other governments in Europe will con- 
tinue to look for aid to our coffers, the most 
valuable outlet is the broadening of our 
markets for foreign industrial and corpora- 
tion securities, as well as the extension of 
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banking credits in the usual course of busi- 
ness. Care must be exercised by invest- 
ment as well as commercial banking inter- 
ests engaged in international business to 
avoid hazards. 

A few mistakes may do irreparable harm 
and undermine the confidence that is so 
necessary to maintain support for foreign 
investments. Thus far the European flo- 
tations have been most profitable to Amer- 
ican investors. Embracing the principal 
offerings, a total of $4,300,000,000 foreign 
securities have been absorbed by Amer- 
ican investors since October, 1919. 

Not less than $750,000,000 has been 
paid this year to American investors as in- 
terest on their foreign security holdings, ex- 
clusive of payments made to the govern- 
ment. A recent compilation shows that 
there were listed and dealt in on the New 
York Stock Exchange foreign securities 
which were originally offered, from 1914 to 
the close of October, to the aggregate par 
value of $2,385,350,000 and for which Amer- 
ican people paid $2,251,460,000. The mar- 
ket value in Octoker gives a valuation of 
$2,352,834,000 to the original commitment, 
or a gain of 4 per cent, which has been con- 
siderably enhanced by the general rise in 
foreign as well as domestic securities since 
the favorable election results and adoption 
of the Dawes plan. 
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TRUST CONFERENCE AND 
BANQUET 


HE fourteenth annual banquet of the 
T Trust Companies of the United 
States, under the auspices of the 
Trust Company Division of the American 
Bankers Association, will be held on the 
evening of Thursday, February 19, 1925, 
at the Hotel Commodore, New York City. 
Mr. Lucius Teter, president of the Trust 
Company Division will preside and the 
speakers will be Sir Henry Thornton, chair- 
man and president of the Canadian National 
Railways, and President Ernest Martin 
Hopkins of Dartmouth College. 
Arrangements are also being completed 
for the mid-Winter Conference of Trust 
Companies to be held in New York, the 
sessions of which will precede the annual 
banquet. Reports wilt ke received from the 
various standing and special committees of 
the Trust Company Division. 
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PROSPERITY WITHOUT 
INFLATION 


OTWITHSTANDING the fact that 
IN| there are still many hurdles of an 

economic nature to be negotiated 
and that latent possibilities for undue ex- 
pansion reside in our credit and currency 
structure, the general view obtains in ex- 
perienced and banking and financial circles 
that prudence and conservatism will chart 
a safe course for business during 1925. 
Typical of the sentiment which prevails 
among leading bankers of New York are 
the following views expressed by Mr. A. 
W. Loasby, president of the Equitable Trust 
Company of this city: 

“The coming year should be one of pros- 
perity. The danger of foreign competition 
which is talked about so much, will prob- 
ably not injure our business during the year, 
but its underlying threat will have a bene- 
ficial effect in preventing any tendencies 
toward inflation. Another similar factor is 
the possibility of an ultimate decline in the 
volume of building construction. I look 
accordingly for prosperity without inflation. 


OwEN D. YOUNG 


Who is credited with formulating the fundamentals of the 

Dawes Plan as a member of the Experts Committee and 

whose services in behalf of peace were extolled at a re- 
cent testimonial dinner in New York City 
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“Railway traffic in 1925 should exceed 
in volume the traffic carried in any pre- 
ceding year of our history. This factor, 
if accompanied by decreasing operating 
costs due to improving efficiency, should re- 
sult in a high level of railway profits. If so, 
this rehabilitation of railroad finances should 
lead to profound effects throughout our 
economic organization. Moreover, the pros- 
perity of the agricultural classes, due to 
harvesting of total crops estimated in value 
of over twelve billions, will evidence itself 
in expenditures during the early months of 
1925 with its attendant effect upon general 
business. 

“The European situation is improving. 
For the first time since the war, Germany 
can see hope ahead, and in connection with 
estimates of the working out of the Dawes 
Plan, it is well to think of the Austrian and 
Hungarian financing where in each case the 
foundation for an eventual economic re- 
covery was laid. Mathematical computa- 
tions dealing with plans for stabilizing con- 
ditions too often overlook the effect on the 
national income of the recovery of the na- 
tion’s morale, which is likely to be as im- 
important a factor as any.”’ 

2, , 


Y . 


IMPORTANT INHERITANCE TAX 
CONFERENCE 

HE first step in lining up state taxing 

authorities with a view to removing 

oppressive inheritance tax require- 
ments and duplication of death duties, was 
taken by a Pennsylvania tax commission, 
appointed by the legislature of that state, 
which recently conducted a conference at 
Harrisburg attended by tax commissioners 
of New York, Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
Maryland Ohio and Kentucky. The pri- 
mary purpose was to consider deductions 
on inheritance taxes where already paid in 
states of domicile or other states. The con- 
ference also contemplated sending a peti- 
tion to Congress recommending abolition 
of the Federal Estate Tax. 

& & & 

The National Bank Division of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Aossociation announces that 
a trust conference will be held at the Hotel 
La Salle in Chicago, January 20th and 21st, 
1925, at which questions of particular inter- 
est to national banks as fiduciaries will be 
discussed. 


PROSPECTS FOR McFADDEN- 
PEPPER BANKING BILL 


ROSPECTS are very encouraging for 
P| legislative action at the present ses- 

sion of Congress which will give re- 
lief to national banks from obsolete and un- 
duly restrictive provisions of the National 
Bank Act. Republican as well as Demo- 
cratic leaders of the House have agreed to 
give precedence to the pending McFadden- 
Pepper bill over all other general legisla- 
tion and unless obstacles or opposition de- 
velop which are not now in sight, there is 
every assurance of favorable action before 
the present Congress comes to a close. The 
Administration is favorable to the Mc- 
Fadden bill, and the prevailing sentiment 
in both chambers of Congress is that no 
formidable opposition will develop. 

The so-called Hull amendments to the 
branch banking sections of the McFadden 
bill promise to meet the objections which 
heretofore have prevented needed revision of 
the laws governing the operations and func- 
tions of national banks. It will be recalled 
that the last annual convention of the 
American Bankers Association in Chicago 
developed a basis of harmony and com- 
promise among the opponents and propon- 
ents of branch banking. The Hull amend- 
ments which have been incorporated in the 
McFadden bill are designed to discourage 
the further expansion of branch banking 
and preserve present branch banking opera- 
tions upon a status quo basis in those 
states where branch banking is permitted. 
It also provides that national banks shall 
be upon a basis of equality with state in- 
stitutions in operating branches within local 
or municipal limits where state institutions 
exercise such privilege. Provision is also 
made to prevent any further expansion of 
statewide branch banking. 

There can be no doubt that the national 
banks are entitled, and should obtain, 
amendatory laws and broader functional 
play in keeping with modern requirements. 
Whether branch banking is to develop or 
be confined to certain states, the national 
banks are within their rights in demanding 
that they shall be able to compete with 
state institutions upon a basis of equality. 
As to other important provisions of the 
McFadden-Pepper bill, there is quite gen- 
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eral agreement both among banking inter- 
ests and on the part of legislators. If passed, 
the McFadden-Pepper bill will give national 
banks a status for competing with state in- 
stitutions and discourage further desertion 
of national banks to state charters. Among 
the provisions are the following: Consoli- 
dation of state banks with national banks 
will be facilitated. Charter of national 
banks will be practically perpetual in char- 
acter. National banks will be permitted 
to own and hold real estate necessary to 
accommodate its business requirements. 
National banks in outlying districts or cities 
of over 50,000 population may have capital 
of not less than $100,000. Provision for 
legalizing stock dividends. Statutory recog- 
nition will be accorded the office of chairman 
of the board. Providing for codification and 
clarification of requirements as to legal loan 
limit to one person. Amending the Federal 
Reserve Act to permit banks to make loans 
on improved city real estate for a term of 
five years. Other provisions are those which 
revise discount limitations and check cer- 
tification, authentication of reports, and 
permitting conduct of safe deposit business. 


oe? ¢ 


RETIREMENT OF COMPTROLLER 
DAWES 


ENERAL regret is voiced by banking 
interests over the resignation of 
Comptroller of the Currency Henry 
M. Dawes to enter private business. The 
national banks have looked upon Mr. Dawes 
as one of their ablest champions and one 
who has exerted himself energetically to 
secure due legislative recognition for banks 
operating under federal charter. His ad- 
ministration as Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency has also called forth commendation. 
The annual report presented by Comp- 
troller Dawes just prior to his retirement, 
contains much food for thought. He points 
out the need of fortifying national banks and 
releasing them from existing statutory 
handicaps. He said: “If the national banks 
should go out of existence, the Federal Re- 
serve system would become entirely a vol- 
untary system; it would be little more than 
a loose aggregation of banking powers, with- 
out coherence, without discipline and not 
subject to federal authority.’ 
Mr. Dawes called attention to the fact 
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that whereas forty years ago the national 
banks had 75 per cent of the total banking 
resources of the country, their combined 
strength today represents only 47 per cent 
of the total. Since 1918 not less than 206 
national banks, each with capital of $100,000 
or over, have surrendered their national 
charters to reénter business under state 
laws, taking with them total assets of more 
than $2,250,000,000. The combined bank- 
ing power of the country was placed, as of 
June 30 last, at $56,446,500,000, of which 
the national banks held $19,172,700,000 
and state institutions $32,498 ,400,000. 
There is every assurance that Mr. Dawes’ 
successor as Comptroller of the Currency 
will uphold the high standard of efficiency 
of that office. J. W. McIntosh, who assumes 
the office on January 1, comes from Illinois, 
and in addition to serving as Deputy Comp- 
troller under Mr. Dawes, has had a valuable 
experience as a banking executive. 


2, 2, 2, 
~~ .° .° 


NO RETURN TO PRE-WAR 
VALUES 


R. JACOB H. HOLLANDER, profes- 
1) sor of political economy at Johns 

Hopkins University is authority for 
the statement that the purchasing power of 
the American dollar will never return to its 
prewar value. Dr. Hollander says further, 
that careful investigation showed the dollar 
of 1914 had the value of $1.50 in 1924, and 
that this condition was permanent. There 
could be no return to prices of 1914. In 
explaining his statements Dr. Hollander 
bases his conclusions on the statistics relat- 
ing to the three big wars of the country. 


2, 2, 2, 
~~ 7. LO 


RENTING SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES 


N a recent decision rendered by the 
Court of Appeals of Maryland in 

Security Storage & Trust Company vs. 
Martin, 125, Atl. Rep. 449, the relationship 
between the lessor and the lessee of a safe 
deposit box is discussed. The court holds 
that the relation is one of bailor and bailee. 
The bailment was one for hire which charges 
the bailor with the duty of exercising or- 
dinary care and diligence in guarding and 
safekeeping the contents of the safe deposit 
box. 
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UNREMUNERATIVE BANK AND 
TRUST COMPANY SERVICES 


N the so-called “uptown” and particu- 

I larly the Fifth Avenue and Grand 

Central zones of New York City the 
competition for business between banks and 
trust companies has become bitingly keen in 
the last few years. This is due to the fact 
that practically all of the important local 
banks and trust companies have established 
one or more branch offices in this territory 
which has already become the business hub 
of the metropolis and indeed threatens to 
preempt Wall street as financial and bank- 
ing center because of the 
lower Manhattan. 

Several years ago there sprang up in the 
midtown section an informal organization 
composed of managing officers of these 
“uptown” banks and trust companies. 
Round table discussions developed the 
sentiment that mutual agreement and frank 
discussion of common problems was far 
better than voracious quest for new busi- 
ness on any and all terms. The conclusions 
and agreements arrived at were not of man- 
datory nature, but rather predicated upon 
honorable regard for sound ethics in bz inking 
conduct. 


congestion in 


Some time ago a special committee was 
appointed by the Association of Uptown 
Bankers to study and make recommenda- 


tions as to elimination of unprofité ible 
methods and unwarranted “free services.’ 
Earlier efforts had resulted in securing quite 
general acquiescence in discontinuing the 
practice of messenger service for collection 
of deposits and delivery of payrolls. 

As a result of the committee’s investiga- 
tions the Executive Committee of the Asso- 
ciation of Uptown Bankers recently pre- 
sented a formula of unremunerative and 
“free service’ which might well be aban- 
d ned by common assent. The recommen- 
dations are of interest not only to New York 
institutions but to banks and trust com- 
panies generally which have labored to 
maintain earnings in the face of low loan 
rates, decreasing ratio of earnings on funds 
and accumulation of unprofitable accounts. 
Briefly, these recommendations are: 

While the payment of interest on checking 
accounts is a purely individual policy of each 
banking institution, nevertheless good bank- 
ing judgment indicates that, if interest is to 
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be paid, substantial balances must be main- 
tained. The legal reserve is frequently de- 
ducted before figuring interest on such ac- 
counts or a free balance is required. Good 
business judgment indicates the wisdom of 
applying to small checking accounts a 
monthly charge to cover necessary expense 
and overhead. Likewise the printing of 
special check books unless paid for by de- 
positors is not warranted unless substantial 
balances are maintained. 

The monthly paying of depositors’ bills, 
the making up of payrolls in envelopes for 
depositors, or the issuing of 
treasurer's checks for group 
salaries, are special services, entitling the 
bank to adequate compensation. 


cashier’s or 
wages or 


A reasonable charge is warranted for 
purchase or sale of securities for the account 
of depositors unless a direct profit is made 
through a bond department, as 
reasonable charge, 
the transfer, 
curities. 

Securities left for safekeeping longer than 
thirty days warrant a service charge. 

Every banking institution is entitled to a 
reasonable profit on foreign exchange trans- 
actions. The risk taken and the labor in- 
volved is not the kind of service to be given 
free. 

Where banking institutions make applica- 
tion to the Internal Revenue Office for tax 
experts to assist depositors in preparing 
their income tax reports, such service may 
be regarded as free; but if additional help 1 1S 
required involving expense, such expense is 
properly chargeable to the customer. 

Actual cost of obtaining special credit re- 
ports is properly chargeable to the depositor 
requesting such information. 

In conclusion, the report contains the 
following observations: “Banks everywhere 
are finding it unwise to add to the present 
high cost of doing business, the additional 
expense of submitting to the demands of un- 
reasonable customers. Such depositors are 
never satisfied, no matter how much is done 
for them and usually have a higher regard 
and respect for the management that is 
firm but fair in its policies. The time spent 
in catering to the demands of unreasonable 
customers can be better employed in assist- 
ing and developing the growth of desirable 
and profitable business.” 


is also a 
covering actual cost, for 
exchange or delivery of se- 
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ADJUSTMENT OF DISCOUNTS 
ON TRUST INVESTMENTS 


few) HE much debated question, as to the 
iT right of a life tenant to have the 

trustee from year to year adjust dis- 
counts on investments purchased by the 
trustee below par, is now presented for de- 
cision by an appellate court for the first 
time. Such is the issue in a case now pend- 
ing on appeal before the Supreme Court of 
California. The facts in the case and the 
main argument presented in the appellant’s 
brief are published in this issue of TRustT 
CoMPANIES in full, because of the impor- 
tance which attaches to a correct decision of 
the question, and also because of its practi- 
cal effect on trust companies and fiduciaries 
generally, as vast sums have in recent years 
been invested by trustees in bonds below par. 

The question now pending before the 
Supreme Court of California causes renewed 
interest in the articles that appeared in the 
February and May, 1921, numbers of 
Trust COMPANIES Magazine, contributed 
by Mr. Frederick Vierling, vice-president 
and trust officer of the Mississippi Valley 
Trust Company of St. Louis, entitled 
“Duty of Trustees As to Amortization of 
Premiums and Accumulation of Discounts 
on Bonds and Similar Obligations Pur- 
chased Above or Below Par.” These ar- 
ticles called forth voluminous correspond- 
ence from trust officers throughout the 
country, who held varying views. The ques- 
tion was also debated at the February, 1924, 
meeting of the Trust Companies of the 
United States. 

As to the amortization of premiums on 
bonds purchased by trustees at a premium, 
the court rulings in various states have pro- 
vided, with few exceptions, that trustees 
must adjust such premiums. Massachu- 
setts, Pennsylvania and Kentucky are 
among the exceptions. The correspondence 
and discussions following the publication of 
the Vierling articles in Trust COMPANIES 
revealed the fact that comparatively few 
trust companies have given serious con- 
sideration to the matter of amortization of 
premiums and accumulation of discounts on 
trust investments, and that the practice of 
trust companies, where attention has been 
given the matter, is lacking in uniformity. 
Mr. Vierling not only raised the point as 
between life tenants and remaindermen of 
trust estates, but also the possibility of 


liability of trustees. Objections have been 
urged by trust officers to the procedure 
urged by Mr. Vierling as regards the adjust- 
ment of discounts on investments purchased 
by the trustee below par. 

It is of interest to note that the articles 
by Mr. Vierling, and the discussions in 
Trust COMPANIES Magazine, form a part of 
the appendix to the brief filed in the Supreme 
Court of California. The editor of Trust 
Companies holds it to be to the interest 
of trust companies and other fiduciaries, as 
well as to beneficiaries of trust estates, that 
the question of duty of trustees to adjust 
discounts on trust investments should re- 
ceive appellate judicial determination. As 
stated in the argument before the California 
court, the question of adjustment of dis- 
counts on trust investments is not only res 
integra in that state, but likewise in every 
other state. The California decision, if 
founded on correct principles, will serve as 
a guide to the courts of the country in 
respect to bond purchases that have been 
made below par by trustees in the past few 
years. 


a a 


THE GREAT SAVINGS 
MOVEMENT 


OTAL savings deposits in the United 
States increased in the last twelve 
years from $8,425,275,000 to $20,- 
873,562,000, a rise of $12,448,287,000, or 
nearly 148 per cent. This is brought out in 
an exhaustive statistical study just com- 
pleted by the Savings Bank Division of 
the American Bankers Association showing 
the “progress of the great savings movement 
so evident in the United States in the last 
ten years.’” The data made public shows 
that in the twelve-year period since 1912 per 
capita savings in the United States ex- 
panded from $89 to $186, an increase of 
$97, or 109 per cent. The total number of 
savings depositors in this period grew from 
12,584,316 to 38,867,994, indicating that 
savings depositors today are more than 
threefold what they were twelve years ago. 
The compilation includes the savings de- 
posits in mutual savings banks, state banks, 
trust companies, private banks and national 
banks, based upon official reports of na- 
tional and state banking departments, and 
includes all items reported as savings de- 
posits, certificates of deposit payable in 
thirty days or over, and postal savings. 
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INTEREST RETURN ON LIFE 
INSURANCE TRUST FUNDS 


NE of the main difficulties encoun- 
tered by life insurance underwriters 
in endeavoring to sell the idea of Life 

Insurance Trusts is that while life insurance 
companies can guarantee a certain rate of 
interest on funds left on deposit with the 
companies, the trust companies cannot 
legally guarantee any particular rate of in- 
terest. Life Insurance News, the official 
organ of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters, renders a timely service by 
calling attention, in its current issues, to 
established facts regarding trust company 
handling of investment and trust funds 
which reveal that the interest yield of secu- 
rities left on deposit with trust companies 
is quite comparable with interest-bearing 
possibilities of the funds of life insurance 
companies. 

These facts are based upon the last re- 
port made by L. H. Roseberry as chairman 
of the Committee on Research of the Trust 
Company Division of the American Bankers 
Association, showing the average yield of 
interest from investment of trust funds held 


by trust companies and based upon a ques- 


tionnaire. This report showed that average 
interest paid by trust companies to bene- 
ficiaries of voluntary trusts was 5.512 per 
cent, and on testamentary trusts 5.420 per 
cent, and the national average on all funds 
5.913. 

As regards the rate of interest guaranteed 
by life insurance companies, the present in- 
dications for companies operating in New 
York State, for example, are that they will 
pay on policy proceeds left at interest dur- 
ing the current year, an average of approxi- 
mately 4.56 per cent. It is quite evident 
then that the question of yield on life insur- 
ance funds whether held under life insur- 
ance contracts or by trust companies under 
life insurance trusts, cannot be regarded 
as an obstacle in urging insurance trusts. 


Life Insurance News makes the following 
comment: “This authentic information 
comes to us at a time when it really is most 
needed, and bridges that gap in the plan of 
cooperation between life underwriters and 
trust companies as perhaps no other statis- 
tics could do. The figures prove conclusively 
that funds left on deposit with trust com- 
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panies are to all intents and purposes abso- 
lutely safe and bear a rate of interest just 
as high, if not higher, than policy proceeds 
left on deposit with life insurance com- 
panies. 

“As a matter of fact, the difference in the 
rate of interest, taking all factors into con- 
sideration, is not worth a single moment’s 
doubt, distrust, hesitancy, -analysis, or 
study. This question is now authoritatively 
settled, and it now remains for trust com- 
pany Officials to study the problems of the 
life underwriters, and for the life under- 
writers to realize that, as one authority so 
aptly said: ‘The primary objective of life 
insurance is to create estates; trust com- 
panies were invented to administer them.’ ” 
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CHARGE ON SMALL CHECKING 
ACCOUNTS JUSTIFIABLE 


N interesting report has been rendered 
by Bank Commissioner Joseph C. 
Allen of Massachusetts in response 
to a formal order from the General Court 
of the Commonwealth, instructing him to 
investigate the action of the Boston Clear- 
ing House last June in requiring member 
banks and trust companies to apply a serv- 
ice charge on active accounts which aver- 
age less than $300 in any month. The Gen- 
eral Court ordered the Bank Commissioner 
to ascertain if such rule constituted an 
agreement or combination in restraint of 
trade or otherwise violated any statute of 
the United States or of the Commonwealth. 
Bank Commissioner Allen conducted a 
thorough investigation and in his report to 
the General Court submits facts and figures 
which he maintains justifies the application 
of a charge for handling small checking ac- 
counts. He points to the fact that fifty- 
nine cities have service charges in force with 
the prospect of similar action in twenty-five 
additional cities at an early date. In thirty- 
six cities, according to a questionnaire con- 
ducted last March, such charges are made 
as the result of Clearing House action. 
Further figures are presented, based upon 
analysis made by member banks and trust 
companies in Massachusetts which show 
that the cost of handling and maintaining 
small active accounts impose a heavy bur- 
den of expense which is only partially cov- 
ered by the service charge. 
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AND EMPLOYMENT OF 


SURPLUS GOLD 
FEDERAL RESERVE POLICY AND CENTRAL BANKING FUNCTIONS 
H. PARKER WILLIS 


Editor New York Journal of Commerce, Professor of Banking at Columbia University 


(Epitor’s Note: Development of a more definite policy in the economic employment 


and former Secretary of Federal Reserve Board 


of surplus gold in the United States is a problem of major importance in view of the pal- 
pable effects of large accumulations of gold upon prices and credit. Dr. Willis’ conclusions 
on the subject command particular interest because of the varying viewpoints and criti- 
cisms presented as to the effect of Federal Reserve discount ani “open market” pur- 
chase policies. Dr. Willis discusses the subject from the ‘standpoint of facilitating thd 
movement and redistribution of gold into those countries where it is wanted with the 
least disturbance to prices and banking operations. The views expressed in the fol- 
lowing article are embodied in a paper prepared by Dr. Willis for the forthcoming 
report of the United States Gold and Silver Commission of which the following pages 


present the substance.) 


VER since the opening of the World 
War the question of a gold policy has 
been a troublesome element in shaping 

the course of action of the United States 
with respect to banking. Sources of em- 
barrassment with respect to gold have varied 
from time to time, but in one way or another 
the gold situation has been a major source 
of difficulty practically throughout the whole 
of the period. Today the question, how to 
deal with the gold on hand in the United 
States is undoubtedly one of the most serious 
elements in the banking problem by which 
the United States is faced. 


Gold Policy Reviewed 


A brief review of the gold policy of the 
United States may be made as follows: 

For about twelve months after the open- 
ing of the World War fears of an outflow of 
gold, based at first upon Great Britain’s re- 
fusal to extend the maturity of her claims 
upon other countries, and her insistence upon 
gold payment prevailed quite widely. During 
the first months after the opening of the 
war the so-called “gold pool” was formed un- 
der the supervision of the Federal Reserve 
Board and various other measures were 
adopted to prevent loss of the metal. These 
were more or less successful, although the 
danger of a loss of gold after all proved 
only temporary, and fear of it soon faded 
away. 

From the middle of 1915 to the declaration 
of war in April, 1917, there was a steady 
flow of gold into the United States as the 
result of our heavy exports of commodities. 


At first this movement was not marked be- 
cause payment was made in the proceeds of 
securities which were shipped to this coun- 
try and sold. It soon became evident, how- 
ever, that a very strong current of gold was 
setting toward the United States and that at 
no distant day there would be a serious prob- 
lem due to the one-sided distribution of re- 
serve money throughout the world. Some re- 
lief had been gained through re-exports of 
gold to countries from which we were buying 
heavily, but no general or consistent policy 
had followed the temporary measures of 
defense against gold export which had occu- 
pied the first few months of the World War. 

Not long after the opening of the war, 
President Wilson proclaimed an embargo 
upon gold, and from that time forward, the 
shipment of the metal out of the United 
States was permitted only upon license issued 
by the Gold Export Committee, a subordinate 
organization under the control of the Federal 
Reserve Board. That committee gradually 
tightened its control of gold exports, and 
toward the latter part of the war rather 
than allow gold to go abroad, permitted the 
earmarking of the metal in the United States 
with the understanding that such gold should 
be shipped as soon as peace was declared. The 
policy, during this period, was stmply that of 
retaining as much gold as possible, shipments 
flowing in from countries that were indebted 
to us for munitions and supplies, while we 
refused to let gold go out in settlement with 
countries to which we had become indebted. 

With the repeal of the gold embargo in 
1919, such definite gold policy as we had 
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had, fragmentary and questionable as it had 
been, came to an end. The termination of the 
embargo was followed by a temporary out- 
flow of gold to those countries which had 
earmarked it here during the latter part of 
the war. But these shipments were soon re- 
turned to the United States by indirect routes, 
and from 1920 onward a steady inward flow 
of gold into this country has proceeded. The 
extent to which this movement of gold has 
gone may be noted from the following sum- 
mary—000 omitted : 


Excess of Ex- 
ports (—) or 
Exports. Imports (+ 
705,210 +1,071,406 
368,185 — 291,651 
322,091 94,977 
23,891 667 357 
36,874 238,295 
28,643 294,073 
300,000* 


Imports. 
1,776,616 
76,534 
417,068 


Aug. 1, 1914—Dee. 31, 1918 
Jan. 1, 1919-Dec. 31, 1919... 
Jan. 1, 1920-—Dec. 31, 1920... 
Jan. 1, 1921—Dec. 31, 1921.. 691,248 
Jan. 1, 1922-Dec. 31, 1922... 275,169 
Jan. 1, 1923-Dec. 31,1923... 322,716 
Jan. 1, 1924—Dec. 31, 1924... 
*Estimated. 

Recognition of Gold Problem 

Although there has been no definite or con- 
sistent policy either on the part of our banks 
or banking authorities, with regard to the 
treatment of the gold supplies which we 
were receiving, the fact that the accumulation 
of the metal here was causing a serious prob 
lem has very well recognized. From 
time to time, the question has been taken up 
by the Federal Reserve Board for discussion, 
while American bankers have also sporadi- 
cally devoted themselves to it. In general, 
the following tendencies have been noted as 
the outgrowth of this steady accumulation 
of gold in the United States. 

(1) Inflation of prices through the provi- 
sion of an unduly large bank credit base. 

(2) Inflation of prices and credit generally 
through the saturation of the currency with 
gold, at the same time that the reserve bank- 
ing mechanism lost control of the money sit- 
uation by the all but complete liquidation 
of rediscounts, which had been previously 
obtained from it. 

(3) Establishment of business and bank- 
ing conditions which would lead to serious 
suffering when the outward movement of 
gold should set in, owing to reaction from 
a one-sided exchange balance. 

(4) Disturbance of the rediscount rate, 
first through undue tendency to lower it as 
a result of high reserve ratios, and again, 
probably, through undue tendency to ad- 
vance it, as a result of loss of gold and a 
lowering of the ratio. 


Federal Reserve Policy 
At first, the policy of the Federal Reserve 
Board was that of raising rates with a view 
to checking the inflation which had become 
well developed by the autumn of 1919. Po- 
litical pressure led to the reversal of this 


been 
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policy and discount rates were steadily 
forced down after 1921. Recognizing, how- 
ever, that the plan that was being followed 
tended toward inflation, members of the 
Board have from time to time proposed to 
segregate a substantial percentage of the gold 
held in banks, designating it as a 
“super reserve,” and changing the method ot 
computing the reserve ratio so as to figure it 
merely as a percentage of reserve against de 
Steps toward this change in method 
of presentation were at one time begun in the 
belief that they would have a good 
logical effect” creating the impression in some 
minds that the gold was in fact not actually 
present so far as any practical use of it was 
concerned. 
Whatever effect 


reserve 


posits, 


“psye ho 


may have been brought 
about in this way was largely neutralized 
by a treasury order made public late in 
1921, and requiring reserve banks to pay out 
as much into circulation 
Reasons for this action were that the pres 
ence of a great quantity of gold in a single 
holding tended to excite cupidity, and that 
it was a more wholesome situation to have 
the gold in circulation than in the vaults of 
banks. While the plan was only partially 
successful, it did result, according to Secre 
tary Mellon, in his report of 1923, in forcing 
back into circulation about $300,000,000 of 


gold as possible 


gold up to the close of that year. 
radic and disconnected measures however can 


Those spo 


hardly be dignified by the name of a con- 
sistent policy and it is therefore fair to say 
that during the past five year period, 1919- 
1924, there has been from a national stand 
point no such policy. 


Gold Problem of the Present Day 

The United States now has 1m its hands 
about $4,300,000,000 of gold. Some 
mate the stock on hand at $200,000,000 higher 
than that figure. The amount held is close 
to one-half of the “in sight” available gold 
supply of the world. This quantity of gold 
is far greater than is needed for any reason 
able purpose in the United States. Although 
we still have a tremendously inflated price 
level with an index number of 150 to 160 
of the 1913 level (according to method of 
computation) and although we have a ratio 
at reserve banks of from _ seventy-six 
to eighty per cent subject to weekly 
variations, there is an immense. ex 
cess supply of gold either in circulation or 
in the vaults of member banks or elsewhere 
At the same time foreign countries are in 
some cases largely stripped of gold while in 
those which maintain a substantial vault 
supply (some having more actual metal in 
vault than before the war) the price level and 
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monetary structure is so large as to dwarf 
the gold foundation underlying it. 

It is reasonable therefore to suppose that 
redistribution of gold must occur and that in 
this redistribution the United States will give 
up perhaps $2,000,000,000 of the gold stock it 
now has. 

The present problem accordingly is, how to 
facilitate the movement of this gold out of 
the United States and into those countries 
where it is wanted, with the least disturb- 
ance to prices and the smallest interference 
with banking solvency. This problem is one 
which can be very greatly simplified by the 
adoption of a satisfactory policy by central 
banks: or in this country by reserve banks, 
if they choose to undertake such a function 
of gold control. Thus far the only measures 
that have been resorted to have been those of 
lending to foreign countries, which there- 
upon, if they chose, were able to use the 
their loans in exporting gold 
from the United States, or in earmarking it 
here for export when desired. Such opera- 
tions, within the past two years, have been 
comparatively small and during the period 
of active lending prior to that time, they were 
not sufficiently numerous to reverse the gold 
movement. 


proceeds of 


Up to date, then, the only method of re- 
distribution that has been actually attempted 
has been that of placing in this country with 
private investors bonds of foreign countries 
which desire to get gold in order to enable 
the latter to withdraw it. The State Depart- 
ment has demanded, and has generally re- 
ceived, the privilege of overseeing the placing 
of such loans in the United States tn order 
that it might use its own juagment as to 
whether there was anything in them that 
could tend to prejudice the economic use of 
our money stock, 


Central Banking Function 


The immense surplus of gold in the United 
States, and the general abundance of lending 
power in this country, combine to render it 
desirable that reserve banks should begin 
operating in foreign markets either directly 
through their own agents. or indirectly 


through foreign correspondents, with a view 
to transferring gold from this market to for- 
eign markets, according as the latter seem to 
present a reasonably safe field for such trans- 


actions. As this process went on it would be 
possible to shift a substantial amount of gold 
out of the United States and Into the for- 
eign markets where lending was In progress; 


and the outcome would be both to prevent 


the further accumulation of gold here and 
at the same time to render it avaflable to 
other countries which were making an effort 
to restore a gold basis for thew currency. 
If, at the same time, cooperation is afforded 
for the purpose of assisting those countries 
which definitely desire to get back to a gold 
basis by facilitating the placmg of their 
loans in the United States under suitable 
conditions, some distinct effort will have been 
made toward international redistribution of 
our excess holdings of the metal. Domes- 
tically, during this same period, there is in- 
dicated a necessity for very careful study of 
the discount rate situation with a view to 
maintaining the control of prices and pre- 
venting inflation from occurring. Should 
such inflation get started upon a large scale, 
the process of returning our gold would be- 
come correspondingly more difficult, not to 
Say in some circumstances impossible. 

To sum up, avoidance of domestic inflation 
by suitable use of the discount 
and injection of gold into foreign 
both by market operations in paper 
taking up long term securities wherever rea 
cooperation of 


rate power, 
markets 
and by 
sonable 


governments desir- 


ous of restoring their currencies to a sound 
basis will permit, should be the controlling 
elements of the gold policy of the United 


States during the early future. 


2 \? , 
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BASIS FOR GENUINE PROSPERITY 

“A period of genuine prosperity apparently 
is at hand,” says the Franklin National Bank 
of Philadelphia, in its current 
view. “All conditions traditionally associated 
with well balanced and sustained good times 
are in evidence for the first recent 
years. Speculative and sentiment 
was profoundly stimulated by the election, 
which removed the shadow of political uncer- 
tainty. The result has been an impressive 
response to the great constructive forces in 
the economic situation. 


business re- 


time in 
business 


“Aided by easy money, speculation, carried 
might lead to inflation. It is 
likely, however, that swelling domestic and 
foreign loans shortly will much of 
the slack of credit, causing present abnor- 
mally low interest rates to grow firmer. Com- 
mercial loans now are at the highest level 
since the middle of 1921. American foreign 
loans this year are expected to reach $1,500,- 
000,000. Firmer loan rates should tend to 
restain speculative recklessness. Meanwhile 
industry is advancing on a firm footing with 
no indications of unhealthy symptoms.” 


to excess, 


absorb 

















ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF ESTATE AND INHERITANCE 
TAXATION 


RECIPROCAL EXERCISE OF TAXING POWER BY THE STATES AND 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


HON. A. W. MELLON 
Secretary of the Treasury, Washington, D. C. 


AXATION should not be used as a field 
for socialistic experiment, or as a club 
to punish success, but as a means of 
raising revenue to support the Government. 
The controlling elements are not political. 
The last two preceding Secretaries of the 
Treasury, both under another political ad- 
ministration, presented to the Congress the 
same economic viewpoint with 
high surtaxes as that which was advanced 
by the Treasury and raised the greatest con- 
troversy during the recent tax legislation 
It is a fair supposition that, except for the 
exigencies of partisan 
sion of the Congress 
election, 


respect to 


advantage in a 
before a presidential 
there would not have been a very 
great difference of opinion as to the evil of 
these excessive The solution of the 
problem, and it is one which must ultimately 
be solved, lies not in partisanship but in an 
impartial 


Ses- 


taxes. 


consideration of a subject 
nomic in its essence, no matter how much it 
may be political in its appeal. 

The problem before us now is not so much 
one of tax reduction as of tax reform. The 
attention of the Congress should be directed 
principally to the excessive surtax rates and 
the confiscatory estate tax rates. The gift 
tax is unworkable and unduly hampers legit- 
imate The publicity provision in 
the revenue law, in my opinion, is a 
take of policy and will be 
the revenue. * * * 


eco- 


business. 
mis- 
detrimental to 


Estate Taxes 


This is a field of taxation which has been 
occupied by the Federal Government four 
times in its history, and each time until the 
present was promptly relinquished to the 
states when the particular emergency for 
which additional taxation was then required 
had passed. The first time was immediately 
after the Revolution; the second, during the 


Civil War; the third, during the Spanish 


War; and the present 
during the World War. The present tax is 
duplicated by similar taxes of every State 
in the Union except one or two. There arises, 
then, on this 


tax was inaugurated 


feature of our taxing law the 
question whether or not this particular field 
is one for federal or 
whether the field is 
a political phase of 


state taxation, or 
open to both. This is 
the subject. Discussing 
the economic feature, it is necessary 
sider the effect of both federal and 
taxes. The greater burden is, of course, the 
federal tax. 

It is true 
credit of any tax 


to con 


state 


that the present law gives a 
paid to the states up to 
25 per cent of the federal tax, but the effect 
of this only be for all states to raise 
their taxes to a point which will equal this 
a state imposes no inherit- 
ance tax, then the Federal Government takes 
its full federal tax. If a state imposes a 
small tax, then the state tax plus the fed- 
eral tax is equivalent to the full federal tax. 
It is not until the state tax exceeds 25 per 
cent of the federal tax that additional bur- 
dens are laid upon the estates of decedents 
domiciled in the particular state imposing 
such a tax. The incentive is for each state 
to adopt rates which will be equivalent to 
25 per cent of the federal tax. The credit, 
therefore, is not necessarily a material de- 
crease in the total tax of both jurisdictions. 


will 


25 per cent. if 


Conflict Between States 
There is conflict 


selves. 


between the states them- 


It is quite possible under our com- 


plex system of property ownership in Amer 


ica for the various 
Government to 


and the Federal 
death taxes 
than 100 per cent of a particular estate. The 
elimination of this manifest injustice will 
require the working out of some reciprocal 
exercise of the taxing power by the states 
and the Federal Government in the interest 


states 


take by more 
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of the good of the whole. A consideration 
of this feature might well have the attention 
of the Congress. 

In addition, there seems to be a _ well- 
defined view on the part of state authorities 
that the occupation of the field of death 
taxes by the Federal Government when the 
war emergency has ceased is unfair to the 
states, since the federal tax cuts very ma- 
terially into the revenue which the state 
ean obtain through this type of taxation. 
In many states federal taxes are a deduction 
from the gross estate before the state’s death 
duty is levied. The direct effect of the fed- 
eral tax, therefore, is to decrease the amount 
of the estate subject to the state tax. A 
$10,000,000 estate is reduced to less than 
$7,500,000 if the federal tax is first deducted. 
Indirectly the federal tax is so high that it 
has a strong tendency to decrease both the 
size of the estate, which is the usual result 
of avoidance of excessive taxes, and the 
value of the property in the estate, which is 
the economie effect of a capital tax, so that 
graduated death duties of the states are 
much less productive. The importance of 
this matter to the states is so great that 
they will undoubtedly present their own 
views to the Congress. If, however, we are 
to retain the estate tax as a source of fed 
eral revenue, there must in any event be a 
change in policy and the rates made more 
reasonable. 


Revenue from Estate Taxes 
In 1921 the 25 per cent maximum estate 
tax was first fully reflected in revenue. The 
return from federal estate taxes for that and 
subsequent years has been as follows: 

$154,000,000 

139,000,000 

126,000,000 

102,000,000 


For the first three months of the current 
fiscal year estate taxes have aggregated $19,- 
703,126, as against $23,357,400 for the first 
three months of the previous fiscal year. 
This is a clear showing of the progressive 
failure of a tax inherently excessive. With 
a 40 per cent maximum rate in the revenue 
act of 1924 we may expect an acceleration 
of this tendency. Again, it must be remem- 
bered that not only is the effect of the loss 
of productivity of this character of taxation 
felt by the Federal Government, but it is 
even more serious to many state govern- 
ments, where inheritance taxes are a more 
important part of the state revenue, than 
such taxes are to the Federal Government. 


This excessively high taxation should be 
considered from two standpoints: First, 
its effect upon existing capital, or its static. 
effect; and second, its effect on the produc- 
tion of future capital, or its dynamic effect. 
Death taxes are taxes upon capital. It is 
obvious that, if the government, to maintain 
itself, were to take 50 per cent of every 
estate, small or large, and if on the average 
in the course of a generation a man could 
not double his inheritance, there would be 
an actual depletion of capital within the 
country and ultimately nothing would be left 
to tax. This is clear enough, but there is 
another less readily visible but more imme- 
diate result. 


Tax on Capital Values 

Inheritance taxes are based upon capital 
values. Even though the rate of tax remains 
the same, it makes an important difference 
in government revenue whether a wealthy 
man dies when the market for the assets left 
by him is up or when it is down. The fed- 
eral tax on an estate consisting net of 100,- 
000 shares of United States Steel would be 
$2,961,000 if Steel were $110 and $1,861,000 
if Steel were $80 when the death of the dece- 
dent occurred, making a difference of $1,100,- 
000 in revenue derived by the government. 
This result might be brought about by mar- 
ket conditions alone and, if so, in the long 
run the disparity would be equalized, since 
sometimes the market value of the stock is 
up and sometimes down, and on the average 
government revenue would not suffer. If, 
however, there is a continuing pressure on 
all values, not on steel stock alone, or on 
stocks alone, but on every kind of property 
within the country, the result is a bringing 
down of values and necessarily a lessening 
of the revenue, because the tax depends upon 
values and upon nothing else. 


Problems for Fiduciaries 


Since an executor must obtain cash to pay 
his tax, he usually must dispose of the as- 
sets of the estate at what is essentially a 
forced sale. If an estate must realize upon 
some stock not generally dealt in, or a piece 
of real estate, for example, it can do so only 
by reducing the price until a bargain figure 
is reached which will attract purchasers. 
When the next estate comes along for taxa- 
tion with similar stock or a like kind of 
property, its tax will be based upon the 
lower price fixed by the sale of the assets 
of the first estate. Thus we have a perma- 
nent lessening of values and a continuous 
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exhaustion of the source for death taxes. 
Any tax which thus materially lowers values 
destroys itself. 

The dynamic or moving effect of high taxes 
is not so immediate as the actual depletion 
of capital and lessening of capital values. It 
is nevertheless of great importance in the 
establishment of a permanent policy. After 
man has become sufficiently civilized to pro- 
vide for the reasonable requirements of liv- 
ing, the impetus to further effort at produc- 
tion is found largely in the desire to leave 
one’s family well provided for. So 
the individual feels that he can pay the tax 
and still leave an estate to his family, he 
will increase his efforts; but, if he finds that 
by reason of taxation the results 
with the effort, he 
will probably cut down his production and 
the general wealth of the country will be 
diminished accordingly. A man will not seek 
to build up a large fortune just to have it 
taken away from his family at his death. 


long as 


excessive 


are not commensurate 


Gift Tax 


The gift tax provision was adopted upon 
the floor of without 
committee. In consequence it 


Congress reference to 
was hever 
thoroughly studied and not tied up with the 


other provisions of the law. As an exam- 


ple, if a donor should give away a piece of 


property which cost him $50,000 and which 
at the time of the gift was worth $100,000, 
he is taxed on the basis of $100,000. If the 
donee should then sell this property for 
$100,000, he would be taxed on the basis of 
what the property the donor and be 
obliged to $50,000 profit for income 
tax purposes, although the property was sold 
at the same price which fixed its value for 
taxation as a gift. 

Aside from the grave constitutional ques- 
tion of the right of Congress to tax gifts at 
all, the gift tax is an excellent illustration 
of the futility of trying to prevent avoidance 
of excessive taxes and still not penalize leg- 
itimate transactions. Under the statute, if 
property is sold or exchanged, the difference 
between the value of the property and what 
is received is considered a gift. So, if a 
bad bargain, he suffers not 
only his loss on the bargain but he must pay 
a gift tax on this loss. 
the more tax 
volves upon 


cost 


report 


seller makes a 
The more he has lost 
he has to pay. The duty de- 
the taxpayer to report every 
transaction where he received less in value 
than he gave, and upon the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue, therefore, to pass upon in- 
numerable straight business transactions. 
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The tax applies to corporations, and must 
necessarily do so or its avoidance would be 
too simple. <A would be reluc- 
tant to give pensions to its injured or super- 
annuated 


corporation 
employees, or to pay bonuses, if 
its gifts to these employees are taxed; and, 
of course, the larger the number of employees 
it wishes to benefit the more the corporation 
would be taxed for each employee. Although 
the tax is a tax on capital, it-is on an an 
nual basis. If a should give $50,000 
there would be no 
but if he gave $500,000 in 
would be $19,000. A man 
gift of $50,000 from each of 
without tax: but if 
him $500,000, 
$19,000. 


man 
a year for 10 years tax, 
one year the tax 
might 
10 corporations 


receive a 


one corporation gave 
the tax would be 
Under the law, after the aggregate 
$50,000, 


of such gifts is in excess of 
gift of 
members of one’s immediate family 
reported taxable. Examples of the 
unsound nature of this attempt to close loop 
holes for the 
could 


adopt reasonable 


every 


over $500 to any one person even to 
must be 


and is 


avoidance of excessive 


multiplied. It is 


taxes 
well be better to 
which do 


not compel avoidance, and to avoid indirect 


rates of taxation 


and artificial restraints upon usual and prop 
er transactions 
our tax policy if 


Something’ is with 


legislation 


wrong 
this is 
the collection of re 


such as 
necessary to make 


effective. 


enue 


PRESIDENT COOLIDGE’S MESSAGE ON 


GOVERNMENT ECONOMY 


National 
“Economie 


The Girard 
phia, in its 


cember 


Bank of 
Review” 


Philadel- 
issued De- 
15th says: 

“Certain highly impressive facts have been 
presented along with the meeting of the old 
Congress for its final and the 
financing. Gross debt of the 
balance in the 
November 30th, 


short session, 
treasury’s new 
United States, less net 
eral treasury fund, on 
$20,965,422,088. At the highest point, on 
August 31, 1919, it stood $25,478,592.1153. 
Thus in five and a quarter years the national 
debt was reduced $4,513,170,025. That makes 
an accomplishment in national financing 
never before anywhere approached. It 
stitutes a striking demonstration of 
mense wealth-producing 
American people 
“President 


gen- 


was 


Con 
the im 
capacity of the 
Coolidge, in his message to the 
Congress, continuing 
for strict government expenses 
and undertakings, and urged that state, city 
and local governments should their 
efforts to reduce expenditures.” 


stressed the necessity 


economy in 


direct 














ADJUSTMENT OF DISCOUNTS ON TRUST 
INVESTMENTS 


FACTS AND ARGUMENTS IN FIRST APPEAL TO THE COURTS AS TO 
DUTY OF TRUSTEE TO ADJUST DISCOUNTS ON INVESTMENTS 
PURCHASED BY TRUSTEE BELOW PAR 


(Eprror’s Note: For the first time in any state the question has been raised in a 
suit now pending on appeal in the Supreme Court of California as to the duty of a trustee 
to adjust discounts on investments purchased by the trustee below par. Readers of Trust 
COMPANIES will recall the series of articles by Frederick Vierling on the “Duty of Trustees 
as to Amortization of Premiums and Accumulation of Discounts on Bonds and Similar 
Obligations Purchased Above or Below Par’ which called forth earnest discussion at 
various gatherings of trust company officials. 

The statement of facts and main argument submitted in the California appeal are 
published herewith in full, because of the importance which attaches to the consideration 
of this question by an appellate court, and as large sums have been invested by trustees 
within the past few years in bonds below par. The California case is entitled “In the 
matter of the Estate of Abraham Gartenlaub” in which the Union Trust Company of 
San Francisco as trustee appears as a respondent. The specific question is the right of 
the life tenant, entitled under the will to the income of the trust estate, to have discounts 
on securities of the trust estate, purchased by the trustee below par, accumulated for 
her benefit. The brief was prepared by Garret W. McEnerney, of San Francisco, attorney 
for the life tenant claiming the accruing discounts.) 


sae garter aire 


Statement of Facts the assumption that the person who will re- 


HE statement of facts set forth in the ceive the interest upon the bond will also 
brief reads as follows: RECEIVE the discount or pay the premium at 
In the transcript is a “List of bonds which the bond is purchased. 

(owned by the trust estate) purchased at a Apart from general financial conditions, 
discount” by the trustee. Upon the hearing the fact that safe bonds are selling at a “dis- 
of the trustee’s account the trust officer of count’ at any time is due to the fact that 
the trustee testified that bonds are bought other bonds presumably as safe, pay a higher 
by investors, including trustees, according to rate of interest on their par value. The main 
bond tables, which show the actual return factor which leads to the sale of bonds at 
on a bond investment made above or below a discount is that the interest return from 
“par” if the bond be held until maturity, the bonds is lower than that which can be 
after amortizing “premium” out of “income” obtained at the time from other investments 
or treating the “discount” as “income” as presumed to be equally safe. Bonds of the 
the case may be. (Of course this testimony same issue and secured by the same security 
was of a fact so well known that the court may sell for different prices at different 
might take judicial notice of it, as it might, times. The price of such bonds (i. e. of the 
also take judicial notice of the fact that same issue and similarly secured) may at 
the universal practice in the United States times be par, at other times above par and 
among upwards of 34,000 banks, and 15,000 again below par. The fluctuation in price of 
dealers in bonds, both in transactions be- such bonds evidently is due to the relation 
tween themselves and with over 400,000 in- which the interest rate of the bonds bears 
vestors, including thousands of trustees, is to the return which, at different times, may 
to make purchases and sales of bonds above be secured from other investments which 
or below par upon the basis of values set are equally safe. At the time of the hearing 
forth in bond tables—a practice by the way in the lower court, it was the fact, as testi- 
that prevails in all commercial countries. ) fied by the trust officer of the trustee, that 
It was further made to appear upon the many reasonably safe short term securities 
hearing that the prices fired in bond tables were selling at prices to yield a return of 
for the guidance of investors are fired upon 7 per cent to 8 per cent to the investor. It 
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will be noticed, however, that the list of 
bonds of the trust estate purchased at a 
“discount” shows that no one of said bonds 
pays an interest return on par in excess of 
5 per cent. Many of them it will be noticed 
are 4 per cent bonds and some of them are 
4% per cent bonds. In other words the 
interest return of the “discount” bonds of 
the trust estate based upon their par value 
Was in some cases as much as 4 per cent 
below the yield which, according to the trust 


officer of the trustee, might have been ob- 
tained by an investor from “many reason- 
ably safe” securities. How is this differ- 


ence to be made up? How is the life tenant 
to be placed in the same situation as other 
investors? Is she not entitled to have “in- 
credited with the “discount” at which 
the bonds are purchased so that the total 
yield from such bonds (i. e., “interest” yield, 
plus accruing “discount’’) will equal the pre- 
vailing rate of return from safe investments 
at the time the bonds are purchased? 

To illustrate briefly the situations that 
arise when a bond is purchased at a premium 
and again at a discount, we will assume two 
cases each dealing with a $1,000, 6 per cent 
bond maturing in ten years, with interest 
payable semi-annually. If such a bond is 
bought at a premium of $61.80, the cost of 
the bond will be $1061.80 and the return 
therefrom to the investor will be less than 
6 per cent. (the contract interest rate on the 
bond) because the will receive $60 
per year on his investment of $1,061.80, 
which is about 5.6 per cent on the cost of 
the bond. If the investor holds the 


come” 


investor 


bond 


to maturity he will receive back only its 
face value of $1,000, which is $61.80 less 


than he paid for it; therefore, the investor 
will apparently lose out of 
average of $6.18 a 
true rate of 


his capital an 
year. To determine his 
return, therefore, he must sub- 
tract this amount from the yearly interest 
of $60, leaving him a balance of $53.82. This 
is what is known as 


amortization of “pre- 
mium.”’ While he has invested $1,061.80 
from which he receives in cash $60 each 


year, the investor, if he intends to conserve 
his capital, must not spend this full amount 
as “income,” because the real income is only 
equal to $53.82, although the difference be- 
tween the real and the apparent income will 
not be felt until the bond matures. Taking 
the difference into consideration, however, 
the net income or yield of the bond will be 
reduced to about 5.1 per cent. The yield 
book or bond table, used by investors, would 
show the return under these 
be about 5.2 per cent. 


conditions to 
The discrepancy be- 
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tween the figures given by us and those 
given in the bond tables is accounted for by 
the fact that the yield book or bond table is 
accurately figured out on a compound inter- 
est basis, which we, in the interest of sim- 
plicity of calculation, have ignored. Our fig- 
ures answer for the purpose of this discus- 
sion, however, and explain how the net yield 
of a “premium” bond is figured. So much 
for a “premium” bond. 

Let us assume, now, that the investor, in- 
stead of purchasing a 


$1,000, 6 per cent, 
ten-year bond at a “premium,” purchases 
such a bond at a “discount” of say $71.10. 


On this assumption a $1,000 bond would cost 
the investor $928.90. He will receive the 
interest yield of the bond amounting to $60.00 
per year, which is 6 per cent on the par 
value of the bond. But as he has invested 


only $928.90, the interest yield upon the 
amount invested amounts to almost 6.5 per 
cent. If, however, the bond is held until 


maturity, the investor will receive back the 
par value of the bond, which is $71.10 more 
than he paid for it. This fact was not taken 
into consideration in figuring the interest 
yield at 6.5 per cent on the investment. In 
order, however, to correctly figure the return 
from the investment, it must be considered 
that the bond will be held to maturity, with 


the result that the investor’s capital will 
increase on an average of $7.11 each year 
during the ten-year period to maturity. The 
real yearly yield of the bond, therefore, is 


$67.11 instead of $60, although $7.11 thereof 
will not be collected by the investor until 
the bond is paid at maturity. Taking the 
yearly discount into consideration, 
the total yield from the 
creased to 7.2 per cent. The yield book or 
bond table under similar circumstances will 
show that the yield from such a bond under 
the circumstances stated will be 7 per cent. 
This discrepancy is explained above. 


however, 
investment is in- 


The supposititious cases just stated 
respect to the 


with 
ordinary investor show the 
manner in which the yield from his invest- 
ments is computed. 
the investment in 


Is there any reason why 


bonds of a trust estate 
should be figured differently, or that the 
person entitled to the “income” from trust 


securities should be denied the right to re- 
ceive the “discount” which the ordinary in- 
vestor receives, notwithstanding that she is 
compelled to pay the “premiums” paid for 


bonds of the trust estate? 


Argument 


The main argument set forth in the brief 
reads as follows, viz: 
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At the outset, it should be said that the 
question before the court is not only res 
integra in this state, but likewise in every 
other state. 

This fact makes this case extremely im- 
portant, because the decision to be rendered 
herein will probably serve as a guide to the 
courts of the country in respect of the great 
number of bond purchases that have been 
made below par by trustees within the last 
few years. As the court knows, an erroneous 
precedent is long-lived and creates great 
trouble, as witness the long struggle that 
preceded the decisions which required trus- 
tees to amortize premiums. 

There are no decisions holding either way, 
with respect to the duty of a trustee to 
accumulate “discounts,” except in so far as 
the decisions, which hold that the “pre- 
miums” on bonds should be amortized out of 
“income,” may be held to be controlling and 
require the converse of such principle to be 
held, namely, that the “discounts” on bonds 
should be accumulated for “income.” But, 
except for the decisions which deal with the 
amortization of “premiums,” and which we 
submit are authority for the accumulation 
of “discounts,” because the two propositions 
are identical in principle, the court may ap- 
proach the question as one of first impres- 
sion, to be decided as logic, common sense 
and the dictates of justice require. 


Mr. Vierling’s Discussion in ‘Trust 
Companies” 


Notwithstanding that there are no court 
lecisions dealing directly with the right of 
a life tenant, entitled to the “income” of a 
trust estate, to have the “discount” at which 
bonds are purchased paid to her or accumu- 
lated for her benefit, the question has en- 
gaged the attention of experts. Frederick 
Vierling, an attorney-at-law, vice-president 
and trust officer of Mississippi Valley Trust 
Company, St. Lonis, Mo., in two articles in 
the February and May, 1921, numbers, re- 
spectively, of Trust COMPANIES, a maga- 
zine devoted to the problems that confront 
trustees of trust estates and to banking ques- 
tions generally, considered at length, from 
an impartial and non-partisan point of view, 
the right of a life tenant entitled to “in- 
come” to have “discounts” accumulated for 
her benefit. Mr. Vierling as a student of 
law, finance and accounting, takes the posi- 
tion, for which we here contend, that the 
right of a life tenant to have “discounts’ 
accumulated for “intome” is the converse of 
the principle which requires “premiums” to 
be amortized out of “income.” He insists 
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that a trustee which requires “income” to 
pay “premiums” cannot consistently refuse 
to credit “income” with accrued “discounts.” 


Vierling’s Arguments Commended 

Many of the arguments which are made 
by us in this brief are made by Mr. Vierling 
in his study of the question. Because of the 
importance of the question and the cogency 
of Mr. Vierling’s reasoning, we feel that the 
court should have the benefit of his views. 
At the same time we feel that quotations 
from his articles in the body of this brief 
might not be as helpful as a collection of 
excerpts in an appendix wherein the continu- 
ity of the author’s thought would not be in- 
terrupted. Accordingly we set forth in an 
appendix to this brief a number of excerpts 
from Mr. Vierling’s two articles which deal 
with various aspects of the question here 
involved. We ask of the court a careful 
consideration of these excerpts, because, in 
our opinion, they put the case of the life 
tenant as strongly and cogently as it can 
be stated, and that by an expert in finance 
whose thought is to protect the interests of 
the life tenant of a trust estate without sac- 
rificing or impairing the rights of the re- 
maindermen. 

The varying views of trustees stated in 
Mr. Vierling’s articles cannot but be of in- 
terest to the court. Thus, it will be found 
that many trustees admit that the life ten- 
ant is entitled to “discounts,” but are dis- 
inclined to credit them proportionately each 
year. Some trustees state that they accumu- 
late discounts on government and municipal 
bonds, but not on bonds of private corpera- 
tions. Of course, no reason is given for the 
distinction, as it is evident that none could 
exist. Lastly, one trustee which admitted 
that a life tenant was entitled to have dis- 
counts accumulated for his benefit, stated 
that it did so only when the attorney for the 
life tenant was “imperative in his demands!” 

In a book entitled “Estate Accounting” 
(1924), by Harold Dudley Greeley, the 
author, who is not only a certified public 
accountant and a member of the New York 
Bar, but is also lecturer on Estate Account- 
ing in Columbia University, says (p. 94): 

“When a trustee buys bonds at a pre- 
mium or at a discount he must amortize 
the premium or accumulate the discount 
to preserve the trust fund intact. If he 
fails to do this in the first case, the re- 
mainderman will suffer because the bond 
premium paid for out of principal cannot 
be recovered at maturity; in the second 
case, the life tenant will suffer because the 
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bond will be redeemed at par and the dis- 
count will thus a capital gain in 
stead of an increase in nominal income 
bringing it up to the effective rate. On an 
interim sale, any loss or gain on the amor- 
tized or accumulated value belongs to 
principal. Bonds in the trust fund which 
were purchased by the testator are not 
subject to this rule. There the bonds them- 
selves constitute the trust fund and their 
value is immaterial because the trustee is 
under no duty to keep intact a fund of 
money. The testator is presumed to have 
intended all interest collected on the bonds 
to be income.” 


The accumulation of “dis- 
counts” has also been considered by Profes- 
sor William Morse Cole of Harvard Univer- 
sity in a book written by him, entitled “Ac- 


counts, Their Construction and Interpreta- 
ea eats 


become 


question of 


In In re Stevens (187 N. Y. 471, 
308, the court said (p. 359) : 

“All large bonds * * ® 
in purchase bonds on the basis of the in- 
terest the bonds actually return, not the 
amount they nominally return. * * #* 
The life tenant should neither be credited 
with the appreciation charged with 
the loss in the mere value of the 
bond. * * * There is by mere lapse of 
time an inherent and intrinsic change in 
the value of the 
proaches 

with 
charged.” 


80 N. E. 


investors in 


nor 
market 


security 
maturity. It is 
which the life 


itself as it ap- 
this, and this 


only, tenant is to be 


Of course the same “inherent and intrinsic 
change” which occurs in the value of a 
“premium” bond as it reaches maturity also 
occurs in the value of a “discount” 
it reaches maturity, and if, in the one case, 
such value should be charged 
against the life tenant, so in the other case 
it should be credited to the life 


bond as 


change in 


tenant. 


Principle Recognized by Statutes 


The principle underlying the amortization 
of premiums and accumulation of discounts 
has been recognized by statutes in various 
states with respect to banks, trust companies 
and insurance companies. 

Under trust company laws of Missouri,’ 
trust company laws of New York,? bank laws 
of Missouri,? and bank laws of New York,‘ 
it is provided, with respect to investments 


1R. 8. Stat. 1921, Sec. 11809, Par. 2. 
2N. Y. Acts 1914, p. 1352-3. 

3R. S. Stat. 1921, Sec. 11742, Par. 2. 
4N. Y. Acts 1914, p. 1297. 
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by such institutions of their own funds in 
bonds, that and other interest bear- 
ing corporate securities, purchased by a trust 
company or bank, shall be entered on its 
books at the actual cost thereof, and, for the 
purpose of calculating undivided profits ap- 
plicable to payment of dividends, 
curities shall not be estimated at a 
tion exceeding their 
amortization, that is, by deducting from the 
cost of any security, in excess of the 
amount payable thereon at maturity, a suffi 
cient sum to bring it to par at maturity, or 
adding to the cost of any such security pur- 
chased at than the amount payable 
thereon at maturity, a sufficient sum to bring 
it to par at maturity. 


bonds 


such se- 
valua- 
cost as determined by 


such 


less 


Under Missouri insurance company laws,® 
New York insurance company laws,® Massa- 
chusetts insurance company laws,’ and Penn- 
sylvania insurance company laws,’ it is pro 
vided, with respect to 
institutions of their 
that all bonds and 
having a fixed 
insurance company, 
mes = FS 


such 
bonds, 
debt, 


investments by 
own funds in 
other evidences of 
term and rate, held by any 
may be valued as fol- 
if purchased above or below 
par, on the basis of the purchase price, ad- 
justed so as to bring the value to par at ma 
turity and so as to yield in the meantime the 
effective rate of which the 
chase 


interest at pur- 


was made 


Under the various statutes mentioned, per 
mission is given the respective corporations 
to carry market 
value. Trustees of course are not permitted 
to carry their bond market 
value, but must such investments at 
properly adjusted cost to the estate. On the 
principle expressly established by the stat 
utes mentioned, states where 


their investment bonds at 
investments at 


carry 


other 
such principles are recognized, since trustees 
may not such 
value, such 
original 
premiums 


and in 
earry investments at 
investments must 
with regular 
discounts. 


market 
be carried at 
cost, adjustments of 
and While the prin 
ciples of the express statutes mentioned may 
not be said to apply directly to funds held 
by trust companies and trustees, 
such principles are certainly clear and per- 
suasive as to trust funds, and such prin- 
ciples should no longer be ignored by trus- 
tees or by the courts; 


banks as 


especially when con- 
sideration is given to the philosophy under 
lying the amortization of premiums and ac 


5 Mo. Acts 1921, p. 408 

6 N. Y. Acts 1913, p. 1 02, Sec. 18 
7 Mass. Acts 1914, p. 448 

§ Pa. Acts 1920, Sec. 12250. 
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cumulation of 


trustees. 





discounts on bonds held by 


Under a section of the savings bank laws 
of New York,’ as to payment of earnings on 
savings deposits, in the calculation of profits 
of savings banks, it is required,-in a manner 
approved by the superintendent of banks, 
that such banks must provide for the amorti- 
zation or gradual extinction of premiums 
and discounts on all securities owned by 
such banks, so as to bring the securities to 
par at maturity. Such banks must not carry 
bonds at market value from time to time, 
but are required regularly to adjust both 
premiums and discounts. This law is funda- 
mentally correct. It is superior to the op- 
tional laws above mentioned, permitting cor- 
porations to carry their investment bonds 
either on the basis of adjusting premiums 
and discounts regularly or at market value 
from time to time. New York savings bank 
investments are strictly controlled by stat- 
ute. Investments of trustees are also closely 
controlled. We think of investments of trus 
tees and of savings banks as in the same 
general class. In fact, in California they 
are controlled by the same statutes. (Stats. 
Cal. 1913, p. 188.) If the law distinctly re- 
quires adjustments of premiums and dis- 
counts with respect to investments by sav- 
ings banks, surely (the principle being the 
same), the law should require them with 
respect to investments by trustees. 


Reasons Why a Life Tenant Is Entitled to 
the “Discount”? at Which Bonds of the 
Trust Estate Are Purchased 


With the foregoing, which may be said tc 
be a preface to our argument, we will now 
consider the reasons why a life tenant to 
whom the “income” of a trust estate is pay- 
able, is entitled to the discounts at which 
bonds of the trust estate are purchased. In 
treating the question we shall first deal with 
it affirmatively, and later consider and dis- 
cuss the arguments which were made at the 
hearing by the trustee and. the remainder- 
men. 

It may be said that three factors enter into 
the purchase of a bond, and this regardless 
of the character of the purchaser, whether 
a trustee or other investor, viz.: 1. The pre- 
vailing rate of return from safe investments 
at the time of purchase; 2. The interest rate 
of the bond; and 3. The date of maturity 
of the bond. 

Safety of the investment, of course, is the 
chief consideration in the purchase of bonds 





9 N. Y. Consol. Laws, 1900 Sec. 153, p. 417 
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for a trust estate. For this reason the an- 
thority of trustees in respect of investments 
in bonds is frequently limited by statutes 
which prescribe the character of the bonds 


‘in which trust funds may be invested. 


See: 

Stats. Cal. 1925, p. 58; 
Stats. Cal. 1923, p. 317; 
Pol. Code., see. 3480. 

The foregoing statutes have to do with in- 
vestments by savings bank, but are applic- 
able to trust cempanies also by virtue of 
Stats. Cal. 1913, p. 183. 


Calculating Bond Values 


The bonds designated in those statutes 
are presumably safe, and are selected be- 
cause of their safety. We may assume, there- 
fore, that the investment in a bond author- 
ized by statute is a safe one. The price to 
be paid for such a bond depends, First, upon 
the prevailing rate of return at the time of 
purchase, that is, the rate of return which 
an investor may secure from safe invest- 
ments, and, secondly, upon the relation be- 
tween the prevailing rate of return and the 
interest rate of the bond, considered with 
reference to the date of its maturity. Each 
of the two factors last mentioned, i. e., inter- 
est rate of the bond and the date of its ma- 
turity, is important. The date of maturity 
has to be considered because the amount of 
the yearly discount or premium to be added 
to or subtracted from the interest yield in 
computing the real return from a bond de- 
pends upon the life of the bond. For exam- 
ple, to determine the real return of a “dis- 
count” bond one-tenth of the total discount 
will be added each year to the annual inter- 
est received on a bond maturing in ten years, 
whereas only one-tiwentieth of the total “dis- 
count” will be added to the annual interest 
from a bond maturing in twenty years, and 
So On. 

With these factors taken into account bond 
tables have been prepared which are habitu- 
ally used by investors in purchasing bonds 
and which show the amount which must be 
paid for a bond paying a certain rate of 
interest in order that such bond will yield 
to the investor the prevailing rate of return 
on SAFE investments, whether above or be- 
low the contract rate of the bond. The prices 
set down in these bond tables (as testified 
upon the hearing) are based upon the as- 
sumption that the person receiving the inter- 
est on the bonds will also pay the “premium” 
or receive the “discount” at which the bonds 
are purchased, so that the interest yield of 
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the bonds when increased by the yearly dis- 
count, or diminished by the yearly premium 
will equal the prevailing rate of return. 

The values given in a bond table represent 
the present worth, on the stated income 
basis, at compound discount, of the future 
payments of interest and principal on the 
respective bonds. “The formula according 
to which these tables were computed as- 
sumes that when a bond is purchased at a 
premium an amount must be reserved from 
each coupon as it matures, which invested 
at the rate which the bonds yield at the 
cost price, will exactly accumulate to the 
premium during the life of the bonds; and, 
conversely, that the purchaser of a bond at 
a discount is assumed to receive the rate of 
yield upon the amount originally invested, 
and in order to do so can borrow, in antici- 
pation of the increase to par value, at a 
rate equal to the yield rate and in amount 
sufficient to total to the discount at the end 
of the life of the bond. In other words, an 
amount sufficient to amortize the premium 
or to accumulate to the discount during the 
life of the bonds is assumed to receive in- 
terest at the rate the bonds yield at cost. 
This is the generally accepted practice in 
computing bond values tables.” 

Bonds are bought by investors, including 
trustees, in accordance with these bond 
tables, and upon the assumption which un- 
derlies them. This being so, it would seem 
clear that a trustee should not purchase 
bonds at a price based upon that assump- 


tion, i. e., that the person receiving the in- 


terest will also receive the “discount” or pay 


the “premium,” and then refuse to act in 
accordance with the assumption by failing 
either to pay the “discount” to the person 
receiving the interest or to charge him with 
the “premium.” 


Method of Determining Prices Shown in 
Bond Tables 

The method employed in determining the 
prices shown in bond tables is set forth in 
a computation appearing in an appendix to 
this brief. We there show the price at which 
a $100 bond maturing in three years with 
interest payable semi-annually must be pur- 
chased in order to net to the investor a 5 
per cent return. It will be from the 
computation that if the prevailing rate of 
return from safe investments is 5 per cent 
and an investor desires to purchase a $100 
4 per cent bond having three years to run, 
with interest payable semi-annually at a 
price to yield him 5 per cent, he must pay 
for such bond not more than $97.24. In 


seen 
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other words, in order that the 5 per cent 
bond shall yield 5 per cent under the cir- 
cumstances, it must be bought at a discount 
of $2.76. We direct the court’s attention to 
the computation for the purpose of showing 
how this result is obtained. 

If, then, an investor has $972.40 to invest 
at a time when safe investments are yielding 
a return of 5 per cent, i. e., when the money 
marked is at 5 per cent, he may invest said 
sum in a $1,000 4 per cent bond maturing in 
three years with interest payable semi-annu- 
ally. For his $972.40 he will obtain a bond 
of the par value of $1,000, which pays 4 per 
cent on said par value; his yearly interest 
return will amount to $40. The “discount’ 
of $27.60 over a three year period is equiva- 
lent to $9.20 per year, which added to the 
$40 received as interest on the bond, will 
make the total yearly yield from the invest- 
ment $49.20. This yearly return of $49.20 on 
an investment of $972.40, is 5 per cent on 
the amount invested, which, upon the as- 
sumption above stated, is the prevailing rate 
of return on safe investments and the yield 
which the investor set out to obtain from his 
investment. It will be noted, however, that 
the total yield of 5 per cent which the in 
vestor must order that he obtain 
the prevailing rate of return on safe invest- 
ments, is obtained only by adding each year 
to the interest yield of the bond a propor- 
tionate part of the discount at which the 
bond was purchased. Unless a proportionate 
amount of the discount is added to the inter- 
est yield of the bond the investor cannot get 
the prevailing rate of return on safe invest- 
ments to which he is entitled and which it 
was the purpose of his investment to secure. 


secure in 


Income to Which Beneficiary Is Entitled 

A beneficiary of a trust entitled to the 
“income” of a trust estate does not receive 
the total “income” on investments made by 
a trustee in discount bonds unless, in addi- 
tion to the yearly interest yield of the bond, 
he receives a proportionate part of the dis- 
count as well. This fact is obvious. If, when 
the prevailing rate of return on safe invest- 
ments is 6 per cent a trustee does not intend 
to turn over to a beneficiary any part of the 
“discount” at which bonds paying less than 
6 per cent interest might be purchased, tt 
should not buy such bonds but should buy 
only 6 per cent bonds at par. The beneficiary 
is entitled to the rate of return which cau 
be secured from safe investments, she is en- 
titled to the market rate of return. To in- 
sure her receipt of the “market” rate of 
return, the trustee must invest at par in 


(Continued on page 829) 

















REGULATIONS GOVERNING GIFT TAX EMPHASIZE 
ITS INEQUITABLE PROVISIONS 


POINTS OF DOUBTFUL VALIDITY AND HARDSHIP CONSTITUTE A 
CHALLENGE TO FIDUCIARIES 


JOHN L. McMASTER 
Of the New York and District of Columbia Bars 


(Eprror’s Note: In the following article Mr. McMaster discusses the various provi- 
sions of the Gift Tax enacted at the last session of Congress in the light of regulations 
and interpretations promulgated recently by the Internal Revenue Department. Obvious- 
ly the enforcement of the law will be the signal for litigation both as to validity and 
legal basis particularly in the definition of gifts subject to taxation and the application 
of the tax im regard to revocable trusts and voluntary trusts.) 


RUST companies and banks as fidu- 

ciaries are vitally interested in the 

regulations recently promulgated by 
the Internal Revenue Department governing 
the administration and enforcement of the 
novel and unprecedented Gift Tax embodied 
in the Revenue Act of 1924. Interesting 
questions are presented as a result of Regu- 
lations 67 which challenge wide ‘attention. 
It is apparent that the Department has 
placed a very broad interpretation on the 
Act, probably in the expectation that it will 
be made the subject of early litigation and 
that therefore any initial doubts shall be 
resolved for the present in favor of the Gov- 
ernment. Moreover it does not seem possible 
that the interpretation laid down in these 
regulations can stand even if the law itself 
is upheld as valid. 

The regulations confirm what is already 
apparent, that the gift tax is merely a com- 
plement to the estate tax and is to be ad- 
ministered as a concomitant thereof. In all 
matters relating to valuation, procedure, re- 
turn, payment, appeal, and refund, the regu- 
lations are a literal paraphrase of Regula- 
tions 63, Estate Tax, and the gift tax return 
on Form 706 A is nothing but a modification 
of the estate tax return on Form 706. The 
administration of the gift tax law is assigned 
to the Miscellaneous Unit of the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue and the actual administra- 
tion is to be conducted by the Gift Tax Sec- 
tion of the Estate Tax Division. In many 
questions which will. arise, the precedents 
established to date for estate tax will be of 
great importance, and it is to be inferred 
that the gift tax law will be administered 


along the same general lines, which to date 
may be described as reasonably fair and just. 


Points of Doubtful Validity 


Brief reference will be made to some of 
the larger points that may be regarded as 
of doubtful validity. In the first place if 
will be noted that on the fly-leaf of the regu- 
lations and as an apparent afterthought fol- 
lowing the drafting of the body of the text 
itself, the Bureau announces that the regula- 
tions apply to all gifts made after Dee. 31, 
1923. Now in view of the doctrine laid down 
by the Supreme Court in Shwab vs. Doyle 
and in view of the fact that the Revenue 
Act of 1924 did not become law until June 2, 
1924, it may be seriously doubted whether 
the act can reach gifts actually made before 
that date. It is true that Section 319 pro- 
vides that a tax shall be levied “for the cal- 
endar year 1924 and each calendar year 
thereafter,” but whether this is an express 
retroactive provision or has reference merely 
to the annual fixing of the tax is a question 
which ought seemingly to be resolved in 
favor of the taxpayer, and even if it be held 
that the act is expressly retroactive a fur- 
ther question arises as to whether such a 
tax would be constitutional, so that as coun- 
sel I should advise that no tax be conceded 
as to gifts made before the passage of the 
act until the matter has been finally deter- 
mined by the courts. In Shwab vs. Doyle 
the Supreme Court held that any intention 
to make an act retroactive must be “clear, 
strong, and imperative,” and this rigid re- 
quirement does not appear to be met by any 
language used in this act. 
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Interpretation of ‘Gift’? Subject to Tax 


A second very important question that 
the extent to which both the act 
and the regulations attempt to reach beyond 
the domain of a real gift. In law the term 
“gift” is a specific term which means the 
voluntary present transfer of property with- 
out consideration. <A gift takes effect as of 
the present and must be complete even 
though the possession and enjoyment are 
postponed until a future date. In all trans- 
actions there is either a gift or there is no 
gift. The law itself is intended to reach 
gifts. It is called in express terms a “gift 
tax” and the tax is stated to be levied or 
imposed “upon the transfer * * by gift.” 
And yet the law attempts to reach transfers 
where property is 
less than a 


arises is 


“sold or exchanged” for 
fair consideration, and the regu- 
lations state that 

“But the with which these 
regulations deal employs the term ‘gift’ in @ 
wider and 


taring act 


more compre hensive sense, for, 


while it embraces transactions which at com- 
mon law amount to gifts, it goes further by 
including sales and exchanges for less than 
a fair consideration in 
worth.” 


money or money's 


In view then of the fact that this tax 
constitutes a tax without precedent, unless 
it be in the case of France and Germany, and 
in view of the further fact that it amounts 
to a very grave extension of the taxing power 
into a field hitherto wholly saerosanct from 
the taxing authorities, it would seem that 
the courts must narrowly define the act and 
that Congress cannot lawfully impose in the 
guise of a gift tax a tax on a transaction 
which at law does not constitute a _ gift. 
Moreover, if this theory of taxation be up- 
held, the Bureau could if it so chose chal- 
lenge every sale, and while this result is 
hardly to be expected, it would lie within 
the power of the Government to make an 
autocratic inquiry into commercial 
transaction and to impede and the 
and barter of the country in a 
bureaucratic attempt to determine what was 
fide and amounted to a 
partial gift. Without then attempting to g« 
into the legal relating to the 
construction of the law as indicated by its 
title, etc., it would that a law which 
attempts to tax that as a gift which is not 
a gift cannot to that extent be upheld as 
valid. The very presence of such a_ provi- 
sion shows the inherent difficulties attending 
such legislation as this. 


every 
harass 
commerce 


a bona sale what 
refinements 
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Treatment of Revocable Trusts 


But even more important to the fiduciary 
is the Bureau’s proposed treatment of 
ocable trusts, which both in 
tate tax administration are now treated as 
legal outcasts beyond the pale. It will be 
noted that the third paragraph of Article 1 
provides as follows: 


rev- 
income and es- 


“The creation of a trust, where the grantor 
retains the power to revest in himself title 
to the corpus of the trust, does not 
tute a subject to tar, but the 
trust which is paid over to 
beneficiaries shall be treated as a tar 
gift for the year in which so paid. 
Where the power retained by the grantor to 
revest in himself title to the corpus is not 
exercised a tarable transfer will be treated 
as taking place in the which 
power is 


consti- 
gift annual 
income of the 
the 


able 


year in such 
terminated.” 

with this article, fiduciaries 
should give close attention to Section 219g— 
Income Tax—which provides that where the 
grantor of a trust has the power to revest 
in himself title to any part of the corpus, 
the income of such part shall be included in 
his return in computing net income. 


In connection 


Accord 
ingly as the effect of this interpretation and 
this statutory provision, the donor of 
a trust fund would be liable to pay, first, an 
income tax on the annual 
a trust, secondly a gift tax on the 
annual Since the income tax rates 
reach a maximum of 46 per cent under the 
present act and the estate and gift tax rates 
reach a maximum of 40 per cent, it would 
theoretically be possible for a donor of such 
a trust to be called upon to pay in an ex- 
treme case an aggregate income and gift tax 
equaling S86 per cent of the income of such 
a trust although he personally did not re- 
ceive one dollar of the income and the gift 
was valid and complete and subject only to 
the bare possibility of being revoked or di 
vested in the future. 


such 
income from such 

and 
income 


Such a possibility is not only economically 
iniquitous and confiscatory, but the concep- 
tion on which it is based wholly ignores the 
legal fact that the development of the pri- 
vate trust is rightfully one of the most 
beneficent accomplishments of Anglo-Saxon 
jurisprudence, and that in the many an 
complicated relations of private life, the nec 
essity of inserting due provision for power 
of revocation is often unavoidable and the 
very purpose of the trust would be defeated 
if such a provision were omitted. In fact, 
in many instances careful practitioners will 
not assume responsibility for drafting a 
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trust indenture without incorporating such 
a provision, and I have heard no less emi- 
nent counsel than the late Mr. Beall of 
Pittsburgh, at one time chairman of the Tax 
Simplification Board and a high authority on 
taxation, state that in Pennsylvania, for 
example, he doubted the validity of a volun- 
tary trust without some such provision. 


Some Possible Results 

But another result which arises from this 
rather surprising interpretation follows. As- 
sume that Jones creates a trust fund of 
$1,000,000 which vields an annual income of 
$100,000, and that acting on advice of his 
family lawyer he decides that a power of 
revocation is necessary. After ten years 
either through his death or by his voluntary 
act (the remote contingency which he had in 
mind then having passed) he makes the 
trust absolute. Under the regulations, he 
will have paid annual gift taxes over ten 
years on income aggregating $1,000,000, and 
will now be called on to pay a further tax 
on a transfer of $1,000,000. Brown on the 
other hand makes an absolute trust of the 
same amount yielding the same income. Un- 
der the regulations, he is taxed once and 
for all on only $1,000,000, although so far 
as the beneficiaries in either case are con- 
cerned, they have each received the identical 
amounts, and the result as to Brown's bene- 
ficiaries is the same even though the trust 
is to continue to run for ten years and they 
do not come into the principal until that 
time. 

This is indeed a most surprising result 
that two men giving the same amount and 
with the only distinction the reservation of 
a naked power should yet be taxed in such 
& manner that one pays a tak on an aggre- 
gate gift amounting to just twice that of the 
other. The law imposes a tax on the trans 
fer by gift, and certainly so far as the trans- 
action is concerned there is an immediate 
and valid gift’ subject to be divested or re- 
voked in the future. The donor has given 
more than the annual income, he is making 
no annual series of gifts, and there is noth- 
ing perambulatory about either his intention 
or his act, so that it would indeed be little 
short of astonishing if the courts should up- 
hold such a desperate solution as this, which 
once again illustrates both the folly and diffi- 
culty of drafting a satisfactory act attempt- 
ing to tax gifts in any form. 

It is true that under the former New York 
inheritance tax statute transfers which were 
contingent or suspended were postponed as 
to tax and then taxed in full when the con- 
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RHODE ISLAND’S 
COTTON TEXTILES 


Closely identified with Rhode rs 
cotton textile industries for over half : 
century, this Company is in a ta 
to furnish Banks and Trust Companies 
with local information that may be de- 
sired, and also to assist out-of-town Banks 
with experienced service in cotton textile 
transactions in this vicinity. 
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1S WESTMINSTER ST. PROVIDENCE ~— — 216MAIN ST. PAWTUCKET 


The Oldest Trust Company in New England 
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tingency was determined, although the inter- 
vening life estate or estate for years had 
also been taxed, but this merely indicates a 
possible construction and does not establish 
a juridicial precedent for the reason that the 
acts are entirely different, and in the case 
of the New York statute it was the benefi- 
ciary and not the donor who was taxed, so 
that the same person was not in effect taxed 
twice. And moreover even New York saw 
the inequity of such a law and amended it 
so as to provide that contingent estates 
should be presently taxed at the highest pos- 
sible rates, subject to refund if it developed 
that the tax was excessive when the contin- 
gency terminated. 

Without then at this time attempting to 
go into a discussion of the larger questions 
as to whether the gift tax as a whole is 
valid and as to whether it does not by its 
very nature violate constitutional limitations 
and lack any legal basis, I do not see any 
justification for accepting the particular in- 
terpretations discussed above merely because 
they rest on Bureau fiat, and while litigation 
is preferably to be avoided whenever pos- 
sible, I do not understand how either fidu- 
ciaries or taxpayers can accept these defi- 


(Continued on page 796) 
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BLENDING OF THE MODERN AND CLASSICAL IN BANK 
CONSTRUCTION 


The crowning feature of the recently completed new home of the First 
National Bank of Boston is the main banking floor. In the elimination of 
tellers’ cages and projecting counter screens which are so familiar in 
American banking houses, it represents an innovation in banking arrangement 
which is both pleasing to the eye and makes for greater despatch of busi- 
ness by means of the unit system in the alphabetical arrangement of win- 
dows. The marble walls, graceful arches, deep perspective and chandeliers 


convey a suggestion of Old World baronial halls, which. must be seen to be 
fully appreciated. 
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ACCOUNTING REQUIREMENTS FOR NEWLY INSTALLED 
TRUST DEPARTMENTS 


METHODS AND SAFEGUARDS THAT HAVE BEEN EVOLVED FROM 


PRACTICAL OPERATION 


B. ASHBY LEAVELL 


Assistant Trust Officer, Merchants Bank & Trust Company of Washington, D. C. 
ARTHUR J. LINN 


Of Fadeley and Linn, Washington, D. C. 


(Eprtor’s Note: Successful establishment and operation of a trust department not 


only calls for particular qualifications on the part of administrative officers, but also for 


methods of accounting that have been developed by experience. 


Too often managements 


attempt to solve their problems by relying upon methods and forms employed in banking 
work, The following article describes a plan of operation based upon simplified records, 


automatic control and proper safeguards.) 








HEN considering the factors inci- 
dent to opening a trust department, 
many bankers seem to be actuated 
by the theory that details of administration 
may quite satisfactorily be worked out by 
members of the regular banking force, with 
the assistance of practical suggestions from 
other banks and trust companies, which may 
or not be applicable. 

When this theory is applied to embrace ac- 
counting requirements, it may be emphat- 
ically stated that a successful beginning is 
exceptional. The trust officer, ordinarily an 
attorney, in collaboration with the bank's 
auditor or chief accountant, works out a 
rough and ready record system. Admittedly, 
whatever the attorney’s ability, rarely can 
he qualify as an accountant. Furthermore, 
it must be remembered that the detail and 
supervision of fiduciary records differ rad- 
ically from all other branches of accounting. 

In this summarized consideration of the 
subject, let us start by pointing out that 
for the small department, or for the company 
just beginning business, simplicity of system 
should be a recognized factor. Only essen- 
tial data are to be recorded, and that with 
the minimum of effort. Departmental rey- 
enue will almost certainly be small to begin 
With and extra clerks are not justified. 

The principal divisions of a trust estate 
accounting installation are: 

1. Books of record: 

a. Controlling accounts. 

b. Individual accounts. 

A system to automatically remind the 


» 





trust officer of the collection of income 

and all daily duties in connection with 

the accounts. 

5. A system, when necessary. for the con- 
tinuous analysis of securities held in 
trust. 

Books of Record 

As to the record books, particularly the 
controlling accounts and books of original 
entry, there is a difference of opinion among 
authorities as to form. There are proponents 
of both bound and looseleaf records, and both 
sides have their arguments. It is purely a 
matter of personal choice, except in certain 
states where the statutes demand bound 
books. Manufacturing stationers use loose- 
leaf records exclusively in the standardized 
systems which they produce. It is well to 
remember, as a general proposition, that 
more weight will be attached to a looseleaf 
record properly kept than to a bound book 
poorly kept, even in a court of law. 

Two controlling accounts must be provided 
in any adequate accounting system, one over 
cash, both capital and income, held by all 
estates, trusts and other accounts, and the 
other over properties similarly held. In ad- 
dition to the trial balance feature afforded 
by these controls, their use provides a basis 
for audit and examination by either Federal 
examiners or independent auditors. Aside 
from the protection thus given, the value of 
a statement of the resources and liabilities 
of the trust department, separate and apart 
from the banking department, is at once ap- 
parent. 
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Segregation Is Essential 

Entire segregation of activities is required 
in all and the fact that a bank can 
publish for advertising purposes, a statement 
of condition of their trust department at the 
Same time a statement of the condition of 
the bank is made public is prima facie evi- 
dence of efficient management. There is no 
reason why a bank should not publish such 
a combination statement. It is a 
like procedure that has weight 
tial trust clients. Of course the publication 
of such a statement is optional with every 
company, but at least the figures should be 
available to officers and directors. 

All trust department cash should be ear- 
ried in one account on the general ledger as 
a liability of the bank under the title “Trust 
Funds” or “Trust Deposits.” The details of 
this account the trust de- 
partment which should show the 
date of the transaction, the title of the ac- 
count affected, whether the receipt or dis- 
bursement is capital or income, and the 
A third money column in the cash 
book provides for the extension of the daily 
balance, which will with the 
in the general ledger account 


cases 


business- 
with poten- 


are recorded in 


eash book 


amount, 
agree balance 
with the 
sible exception of checks drawn and charged 
on the cash which have not yet been 
presented to the banking department for pay- 
ment. 


pos- 


book 


At this point it is suggested that all checks 
drawn against trust funds be signed by 
officers, preferably by the trust 


two 
officer for 


the trust department and one of the banking 
department officers who is authorized by the 
by-laws to sign for the bank. 


Distinction Between Capital and Income 
The 
capital 
arise in 


problem of the 
and income is that will often 

trust accounting. The accountant 
should refer doubtful or important cases to 
the trust officer or to the attorney, possibly 
both. Space prohibits a discussion of the 
many factors that should be taken into con- 
sideration before arriving at a decision on a 
complicated problem, as the circumstances in 
each case are in themselves deciding factors. 

In the small trust department there is no 
necessity for an elaborate system of mani- 
fold debit and credit tickets such as will be 
found in use in the larger city trust com- 
panies. The numerous entries going through 
a large institution and the audit require- 
ments of the comptroller’s department de- 
mand such a system. 

The cash 


distinction between 


one 


book described in this article is 
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designed as a place of original entry, put to 
the same uses as the cash book in a mercan- 
tile concern. On the one side, the 
originate the trust department 
book, being drawn, recorded in the 
mailed or delivered to the 
Eventually they will be presented to 
the banking department and will be charged 
to “Trust Funds” on the general ledger. On 
the other are recorded cash receipts 
After the trust department 
keeper makes up his deposit the same as any 
other customer, and the deposit ticket, after 
being routed through the teller’s 
goes to the general ledger bookkeeper, 
where it is ultimately credited to the 
eral ledger “Trust Fund” account. 
Trial individual 
counts, the totals of which compose the bal 


entries 
from check 
checks 
cash book 


payee. 


and 


side 


recording, book- 


receiving 
cage, 
ren 
balances of the cash ac 
ance in the controlling cash account, should 
be taken at intervals. At the 
time, the controlling cash balance should be 
reconciled general ledger 
With the exception of outstanding 
checks, there should be no difference in these 

The trust department 
with the banking department in ex 
actly the same manner as if it were doing 
bank. Credits to 
trust accounts are of course deposited daily, 
and as far as the banking department is con 


regular sam 


with the deposit 
account. 
balances. keeps its 
account 
business other 


With any 


cerned the deposits and checks are treated 
other customers, thi 
that the trust depart 
carried on the general 


the same as items of 


only difference being 
ment 


ledger. 


account is 


Record of Securities 


Now as to securities and other property 
held in trust. The Federal Reserve Act re 
quires that two officers of an institution, both 
of whom shall be bonded, hold in joint cus- 
tody all securities held in trust. All banks 
should operate under this plan, and the ac 
counting system should furnish such a safe 
guard. The securities of an estate or 
should be 
labeled 
which 


trust 
filed in expansion jackets plainly 
with the name of the account to 
they The extent to which 
bond and stock issues may be subdivided is 


belong. 
a matter of personal choice. Notes are usu 
ally placed with the banking department for 
collection and remittance to the trust depart 
ment. 
Securities, 
controlling 
over 


like 
account. To 
securities, 


cash, should be under & 
operate a control 
fixed value must lb 
given to bonds and stocks for the purpose ot! 
recording “in” and “out” transactions. It 


is recommended that bonds, stocks and note 


some 
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be carried at par or face value, stocks of no 
par value being carried at $1 or at cost 
price. In case of decedent estate accounts, 
securities are therefore valued differently in 
two columns of the property account, one 
headed “par value,’ the other “appraised 
value.” In the case of a voluntary ‘trust, 
the trustee is accountable only for the se- 
curities deposited, and it makes no difference 
to the trustor whether the accountant fixes 
the value at par, market, or $1. 
The Property Account 

The “Property Account” in a trust ac- 
counting system is also a book of original 
entry, with “Received,’ “Distributed” and 
“Balance” columns, operated in exactly the 
same way as the cash account. The same 
daily balance and ‘trial balance features 
should prevail. A full description of prop- 
erty received in trust is entered and as 
stated above, in the case of stocks, bonds, 
mortgages or notes a par or face value is 
given; in the case of personal property the 
assessed or appraised value may be used. In 
detail, the entry would consist of: date, title 
of account affected, full description of the 
security in or out, the par value, and the ex- 
tension of the balance of property on hand. 

Posting is made from this entry to the 
property account of the individual trust or 
estate affected, the result being that a trial 
balance of the various property accounts 
comes into agreement with the balance of 
the controlling account. 


Custody of Securities 

After securities received have been entered 
on the books, an officer who has charge of 
the trust department section of the vault 
should take them into custody, giving his 
receipt therefor by signature directly on the 
record in a space provided therefor. This 
officer should also initial all entries record 
ing the sale or distribution of securities pass- 
ing out of his hands, or in cases where notes 
or bonds are paid off, so that at all times the 
books will refiéct the exact amount, at par 
value, with which this vault custodian is 
chargeable. Such a record fixes responsi- 
bility absolutely and greatly facilitates ex- 
amination of the accounts by bank examiners 
or other auditors. None of the security or 
property accounts or entries will be reflected 
in the general ledger of the banking depart- 
ment. 

The individual trust, estate, committee or 
guardianship account comprises, Ist, a 
“docket” or a sheet for -the full title and a 
description of the account, 2d, the individual 
property account, 3d, the individual capital 


eash account and 4th, the individual income 
cash account, the last two of which are three 
column ruling for the extension of daily bal- 
ances. The information on the “docket” or 
first sheet of the individual account should 
consist of an abstract of all essential matter 
in connection with the case. In an executor- 
ship account, a brief of the will, with duties 
and powers thereunder, should be made. The 
beneficiaries’ names should be listed; in fact 
all data necessary for ready reference should 
be given. 

The origin of the entries of cash and se- 
curities to these individual accounts has 
been explained, and after the postings from 
the control accounts have been distributed 
the trial balance feature is readily apparent. 

Capital or Income Cash Account 

Only in a decedent estate account is it 
necessary to record appraised value of prop- 
erty received. The column to record that 
value may be a memorandum only, as the 
difference between the appraised value and 
the sale price of a security, in case of a sale, 
is automatically adjusted in either the capi- 
tal or income cash account, or both, as the 
case may be. Expressed in another way, 
when a note held by an estate is paid off, or 
where a security is sold, the property account 
is decreased by the amount of the par value 
of the property parted with, the memoran- 
dum column of appraised values is decreased 
by the amount of the value originally estab- 
lished, and the cash accounts, either capital 
or income, or both, are increased by the 
amount of cash realized on the transaction. 
In the case of a security held by a decedent 
at the time of death, sold five months after 
death, the amount credited to corpus or to 
capital cash would be the amount realized 
less five months’ accrued interest, which 
would be credited to income cash. 


Arrangement of Accounts 

It is the practice of some companies to as- 
sign numbers to the individual accounts of 
trusts, estates, guardianships, etc. Whether 
or not to number the accounts would seem 
to be a matter of individual taste. As a 
general proposition, it may be stated that a 
numerical system is entirely unnecessary in 
a moderate sized department. At the least, 
it means one more record to be kept, a cross 
index. An alphabetical division, under the 
primary tab “Trusts” and a similar division 
under the primary tab “Estates” would seem 
to take care of the requirements of the larg- 
est companies. 

Uniformity as to size and punching of 
sheets is desirable, as it provides for expan- 
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sion in the various divisions, the operating 
of all sheets relating to any one account as 
an entirety, and the transfer of a closed ac- 
count in the same form. Sheets so trans- 
ferred insure the availability of the entire 
history of an account for all time, and time 
will demonstrate that transferred accounts 
must be kept in as good current 
ones. Current accounts only in current bind- 
ers expedite handling and 
omy of time and space. 

At this point it might be appropriate to 
distinguish between the entries made on the 
ordinary set of bank or commercial 
and those made by the trust officer or his 
assistant. In the first instance, speed is a 
requisite. In recording trust department 
after 


book- 


order as 


makes for econ- 


books 


transactions speed is considered only 


accuracy is obtained. The commercial 
keeper has considerable leeway in his meth- 
ods of securing results, while the 
countant must adhere closely to 
of the will or to statutes. An 
trust account must express its meaning in 
such a way that years later it may be prop- 
erly interpreted. It must 
careful thought. 


trust ac- 
the terms 
entry on a 


be predicated on 


Analysis of Securities Held in Trust 


Some system, automatic in operation, must 
be provided in every trust installation to care 
for the details that come up often in the 
administration of only a small number of 
accounts. It is impracticable to be constant- 
ly referring to record books. The collection 
of interest, dividends and rents; the rendi- 
tion of returns and the payment of taxes; 
insurance expirations, distributions, court 
accounts, note maturities; in fact all duties 
must be made a part of the automatic mem- 
ory “tickler.” A card system is best for this 
purpose, the details of which may also be 
worked out to suit the individual taste. A 
tickler file of months and days will receive 
the cards, and reference to it must be a daily 
duty. The responsibility of its operation 
must be placed on some one person, and for 
his protection the file should be kept locked. 
For the collection of income, one card for 
each security is all that is necessary, as it 
ean be refiled to the next interest period 
after it has served its current purpose. Such 
a tickler will care for both the individual 
trust and the corporate trust divisions of 
the largest institution. 

There are but few institutions in the coun- 
try that have the talent and data available 
to conduct a division solely for the analysis 
of securities held in trust. As an alternative 
to a complete securities analysis division, for 
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the small department it is suggested that a 
card index of securities, indexed as to issu- 
ing corporations be maintained. Then occa- 
sionally the entire list can be analyzed by 
an investment house. Most bond houses offer 
this analysis service to banks, and the trust 
officer should take advantage of any infor- 
mation he can obtain from that source. 


Accounting for Corporate Trust Division 
As to the corporate trust division, records 
should be provided to care for trusteeships 
under mortgages to secure bond issues. 
erally, books in 


Gen- 
which record is made by a 
registrar or transfer agent are furnished by, 
and are the property of the corporation for 
which the trustee The trust com 
pany simply keeps the books for the princi 


is acting. 


pal and at the termination of the agreement, 
the transfer books are returned to the prin 
cipal. Therefore should not 
be made a part of a trust installation, as the 
corporation may be looked to to 
them. 

The 
deeds of 


gages, a 


these records 


furnish 
ease is different with 
trust. Usually, in corporate mort- 
retirement clause or sinking fund 
is operative, and a must be made of 
reducing the amount of the 
outstanding debt. The methods of retire- 
ment varied that they will not be 
discussed here. It can only be said that the 
earrying out of all the provisions of the in 
strument is of utmost importance. 
on the mortgaged property must be closely 
watched. Money for redemption of interest 
coupons must be on deposit promptly at in 
terest periods, payments to sinking fund 
must not be neglected, and where bonds are 
retired by call, advertising requirements 
must be followed. Here again will the value 
of the right kind of a tickler 
demonstrated. 


mortgages or 


record 
all transactions 


are so 


Insurance 


system be 


In the foregoing, so far as space has per 
mitted, a plan of operation for the new trust 
department outlined. The 
thought the banker should hold to is, “Give 
me a system that my bookkeeper and I can 
understand, one that 
ness grows, that will never need revi- 
sion.” He cannot depend entirely on the 
methods of other trust companies. They may 
have a large of clerks—the new de- 
partment, it may be, cannot afford even one. 
Yet none of the elements of safeguard and 
control ean be foregone. Preparedness in ac- 
counting promotes confidence—confidence i) 
methods, on the part of the bank’s personnel; 
in the bank, on the part of the client. 
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A letter from Albany 


The records of The Massachusetts Bank, the direct forbear 
of The First National Bank of Boston, show that the Direc- 
tors met on Friday, November 3oth, 1787, and— 


“In consequence of a Letter recd. from Edward Compiton Esq. of 
Albany, and after considering the same, chose Mr. Lowell & 


Mr. Walley a Committee to answer said letter.” 


With conscientious promptness the 
answer was written. In the course of 
several days it reached Albany, and no 
doubt Mr. Compiton appreciated the 
speed of the reply. 

Today Albany is a near neighbor. 
The bank’s system of communication 
brings the whole country close to you. 
From Maine to California a chain of 
792 correspondent banks is waiting 
to serve you. And around the world 


The First National Bank of Boston 
has established 17,000 active banking 
contacts. 

If your business concerns lumber 
from Oregon, or spice from the Orient, 
it is a matter scarcely more difficult 
than a telephone call to Albany. 

It is one aspect of the usefulness of 
this bank that, through its widespread 
organization, it can be useful to you, 
anywhere, as well as here at home, 


PERS £ 


NATIONAL BANK of 
BOSTON 


E764): 2 


1924 


Main Orrice:67 Mirk St. 


Foreign Branches 


Buenos Aires AND HAVANA 


European Representative 
24,Ocp Broap Street, Lonpon, E.C. 3 
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ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION 
NEW YORK CITY 


September 30, 1924 
Capital $9,000,000 
Surplus &F Undivided Profits... . 4,600,858 
Total Resources $84,187,981 


DIRECTORS 
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IRENEE pu PONT, President, E. I. dw are regarded as an appropriate and 
Pont de Nemours & Co.; and, Director 


General Masors Corporation. sound medium for short term in- 


LAMMOT pw PONT, Vice President, E. Fuel 3 : 
Ce dst eee vestment by a large banking clien- 
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WHY CORPORATIONS SHOULD AVAIL THEMSELVES OF 
EXPERT STOCK TRANSFER SERVICE 


SUPERIOR FACILITIES PROVIDED BY TRUST COMPANIES AND BANKS 
RUSSELL S. RACEY 


The Equitable Trust Company of New York 





(Epitor’s Note: Court records present frequent instances where corporations assume 
unnecessary liabilities and incur loss through failure to enlist the services of a reputable 
trust company or bank as stock transfer agent. In the following article a number of 
court decisions are cited which emphasize the responsibilities that corporations assume 
in connection with the transfer of stock certificates.) 


ITHIN comparatively recent years, 

thousands of corporations have 

been organized to develop the re- 
sources of this country. Forty-eight state 
legislatures have kept pace with this move- 
ment by constant change and development 
of corporation laws to protect the interests 
of stockholders. The laws direct and the 
courts have held that where fraud, theft or 
forgery in connection with stock certificates 
results in loss to actual owners, the full re- 
sponsibility is upon the corporation whose 
stock is transferred. 

Stock certificates, like deeds to real estate, 
are simply evidence of ownership of prop- 
erty which they represent. Loss or destruc- 
tion, intentional or unintentional, will not 
generally affect the title of a bona fide owner. 
Whether a corporation be small or large, 
whether its stock transfers are few or many, 
its responsibility to stockholders is always 
the same as regards the transfer of their 
certificates. 

Many courts have in no uncertain terms 
laid down the duties of a corporation in 
transferring its stock. The Supreme Court 
of the United States in “Telegraph Company 
vs. Davenport (1878) 97 U. S. 369, has said: 

“The officers of the company are the cus- 
todians of its stock books, and it is their 
duty to see that all transfers of shares are 
properly made, either by the stockholders 
themselves or persons having authority from 
them. If, upon the presentation of a certifi- 
cate for transfer, they are at all doubtful of 
the identity of the party offering it with its 
owner, or if not satisfied with the genuine- 
ness of a power of attorney produced, they 
can require the identity of the party im the 
one case, and the genuineness of the docu- 
ment in the other, to be satisfactorily estab- 
lished before allowing the transfer to he 


made. In either case they must act upon 
their own responsibility. In many instances 
they may be misled without any fault of 
their own, just as the most careful person 
may sometimes be induced to purchase prop- 
erty from one who has no title, and who may 
perhaps have acquired its possession by force 
or larceny. Neither the absence of blame on 
the part of the officers of the company in 
allowing an unauthorized transfer of stock, 
nor the good faith of the purchaser of stolen 
property, will avail as an answer to the de- 
mand of the true owner. The great principle 
that no one can be deprived of his property 
without his assent, except by the processes 
of the law, requires in the cases mentioned 
that the property wrongfully transferred or 
stolen should be restored to its rightful 


owner.” 


Proper Authorization of Transfer 
sefore a corporation transfers on its books 
the title to the property of a stockholder, it 
must make sure that the transfer has been 
properly authorized. In the case of “Nagel 
vs. Ham” (1915), 152 Pac. 520, the Supreme 
Court of Washington said: 


“ * * * Jt is the duty of the officers of 
the corporation, when a transfer of shares 
is demanded, to ascertdin whether or not a 
transfer of the stock requested is duly au- 
thorized, to make these transfers that are 
so authorized, and to prevent those that are 
unauthorized.” 

The simplest form of transfer—that by a 
living and competent individual, involves 
the matter of verifying signatures with ex- 
perience and training in the detection of 
forgery. When stock standing in the name 
of a corporation is to be transferred, addi- 
tional questions as to authority under the 
company’s charter and by-laws demand fur- 
ther investigation. 
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728 
Decisions Relating to Fiduciary Transfers 
When a corporation is called upon to 

transfer stock standing in the name of a 

decedent, a minor, a bankrupt or an incom- 

petent, or where it stands in the name of an 
executor, an administrator, a trustee, a guar- 
dian or other fiduciary or agent, the question 
of determining “authorized” transfers calls 
for extensive facilities and close contacts 
with all laws and regulations which may 
touch upon the transaction. In the case of 

“Caulkins vs. Memphis Gas & Light Com- 

pany (1887), 4 S. W. 287, the Supreme Court 

of Tennessee said: 

“When the large amount of corporate 8e- 
curities held in trust throughout the coun- 
try, for a class of beneficiaries who are gen- 
erally dependent entirely upon the fidelity 
and diligence of the corporations issuing 
same, are considered, courts of equity will 
not be eager to condone negligence, nor to 
put a premium on infidelity.” 

A corporation was held liable for permit- 
ting a guardian to transfer stock standing 
in the name of a minor without securing evi- 
dence of the authority of the guardian. This 
was in the case of “Kempner vs. Wallis 
(1885), 2 Texas Court of Appeals, Civil Cases 
516, when the court said: 

“Now in the case before us, the company, 
as before stated, was acting in the capacity 
of a trustee for its stockholders. It was 
charged with the duty of protecting those 
stockholders. * * * Jt had no right to 
rely or act upon the representations of any 
stranger about matters which had been in- 
trusted to it. Public policy, in our opinion, 
requires a strict enforcement of this duty 
which the company owes to its stockholders. 
* >» a 

A corporation was held liable when it 
transferred stock for a trustee where there 
was no power of sale in the trust instrument. 
This was in the case of “Magwood vs. R. R. 
Bank” (1874), 5 So. Carolina 379. The court 
said: 

“The validity of a trust of corporate stock 
is not and cannot be questioned. To such 4 
trust, when declared on the books of the cor- 
poration, such corporation cannot be a 
stranger from the nature of the trust itself. 
The declaration upon its books carries at the 
same time the force of notice of the trust 
and of an acceptance of a certain undefined 
responsibility connected with it. * * * As 
the duty of the corporation is commensurate 
with the right of the stockholder to the full 
beneficial enjoyment of that which is repre- 
sented by the stock, it would follow that 
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where the legal title and the beneficial right 
to the are in different persons, the 
auty of the corporation would extend to the 
protection of both. * * * any act on its 
(the corporation's) part, tending to defeat 
the object of the trust will subject it to pro- 
ceedings undertaken for the administration 
of the trust.” 


stock 


Training and Experienced Service Required 


Forty-eight states with forty-eight legisla- 
tures making and changing laws which must 
be followed in making transfers of stock cer- 
tificates standing in the name of an indi- 
vidual, corporation or fiduciary affected, pre- 
sent a problem for corporations. A corpora- 
tion cannot control the residence of its stock- 
holders, nor can it select the laws under 
which transfers made. The laws are 
made. They may be changed here and there 
and the corporation is always responsible 
for proper transfer. It may be held respon- 
sible too if it delays or refuses to make a 
transfer, afterwards found to be regular. 

Stock transfer is an important part of a 
company’s administration. It is really false 
economy to transfer certificates within an 
individual organization unless there is in- 
stalled and equipped a department of trained 
and experienced people who can cover the 
entire field with the closest scrutiny. It 
takes years of experience and training to de- 
velop a transfer department. It is not a 
matter for one or two individuals to handle, 
It requires special facilities and broad serv- 
ices. A single small error may easily cost 
a company far more than the fee for trans- 
fer service rendered by trust companies and 
banks. Corporate officials may relieve their 
organizations of much detail and delegate an 
important task to experienced, 
and alert agents with the assurance of hav- 
ing effected true economy by employing the 
services of a reputable trust company or 
bank as transfer agent. 
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COURSE IN FIDUCIARY ACCOUNTING 

Many employees of Chicago banks and trust 
companies are taking a course in fiduciary 
accounting inaugurated at Northwestern 
University under the instruction of Profs. 
Alfred W. Bays, David Himmelblau and J. H. 
Gilby. The opening class includes thirteen 
from the Illinois Merchants Trust, nine from 
the First Trust & Savings, four from the Cen- 
tral Trust, three each from the Union Trust 
and State Bank of Chicago, two each from 
the Peoples’ Standard and Northern Trust, 
and one each from the National City and 
Foreman Trust & Savings. 
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COST ACCOUNTING AND ELIMINATION OF 
UNPROFITABLE BALANCES 


A SIMPLE METHOD APPLICABLE TO SAVINGS AND COMMERCIAL 


BALANCES 


M. H. THIES 
Union Trust Company of Chicago 


ERVICE is the fundamental objective 

of every banking institution. This 

service is costly, and bankers generally 
are recognizing the necessity of determining 
a basis of costs to be used as a guide for the 
acceptance of new business, as well as 2 
basis for bringing the accounts of present 
customers to such a point that the income 
will net a fair margin of profit above th 
share of overhead expense which each ac- 
count bears in proportion to other depositors’ 
accounts. The application of this principle 
is practical for both savings and commercial 
accounts. It is somewhat hazardous to ac- 
cept a fixed figure aS a dividing line between 
profitable and unprofitable accounts, since 
operating costs.vary considerably. 

While identical principles may be used in 
determining costs, this in itself does not sug- 
gest that the so-called dead line in one bank 
is necessarily the same as in another. In 
some parts of the country the fundamentals 
of savings are praeticed and savings accounts 
accrue to substantial sums with consistent 
Savings and wtih but few withdrawals. In 
other parts of the country savings accounts 
are used as semi-checking accounts with 
much activity. Obviously, the dead line in 
the latter class of bank is greater than in 
the former. 


What Analysis Should Determine 


The analysis of costs should further de- 
termine whether deposits are keeping pace 
with increases in operating expenses and 
whether they indicate efficient or inefficient 
operation. It may be a harsh comparison 
for the banker who does not advocate the 
analysis of costs, and also for the manufac- 
turer who keeps no record of his costs; but 
we can well imagine the attitude of the 
loaning officer toward a borrowing customer 
who had no conception or made little effort 
to determine his costs. 


We cannot dispute the fact that the ab- 


sence of cost systems tends to the accept- 
ance of unprofitable business or the rejection 
of business which is thought not to be 
profitable. Fortunately, this circumstance is 
not prevalent among bankers; nevertheless, 
each of us knowing that all accounts do not 
bear their just proportion of our overhead 
expenses will endeavor to put these accounts 
on an equal footing with those that are 
profitable. Some of us may be inclined to 
accept the profit at the close of each year as 
manifesting a profitably conducted bank, 
while others accept the increase to the sur- 
plus account and determine ways and means 
of increasing both deposits and profits. It 
would seem to be the latter type of banker 
who can best satisfy his directors and stock- 
holders that the largest return had been 
earned on the deposits. 


Average Savings Balance 


The average balance in each savings ac- 
count the country over is estimated at $170, 
and I venture that this would be a very 
acceptable account for almost any bank, It 
must be borne in mind that this figure is an 
average. In the case of one _ institution 
whose average savings accounts balances 
reached $173, out of a total of 49,380 ac- 
counts, 32,000 maintained balances less than 
the average. The analysis of each account 
is necessary, therefore, to determine which 
accounts contribute toward the profit and 
which do not carry their proportionate 
share of the overhead expense. A consider- 
able amount of preliminary detail is essen- 
tial before an accurate distribution of costs 
can be made. The expenses over the period 
of a year should prove sufficient for this 
purpose. A satisfactory analysis is not de- 
pendent upon an elaborate cost accounting 
system; in fact, too close application of cost 
accounting principles may lessen the depend- 
ability of the results. It is sufficient for 
expenses to be divided and allocated intelli- 
gently, for after all the total expense remains 
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the same. The proper distribution of such 
costs should, of course, be carefully consid- 
ered before allocation. 


Classifying Expenses 

Quite a simple method of spreading costs 
is to classify expenses under three separate 
headings: (1) Number of general overhead, 
(2) activity or the cost chargeable to de- 
posits and withdrawals, and (3) loan ex- 
pense. 

Number expense is that part of overhead 
which cannot consistently be applied against 
either the activity expense or the expense 
involved in the loans of funds. Under this 
classification, expenses of general adminis- 
tration costs, general insurance, rent of 
lobby and book vaults, and costs of a similar 
character are chargeable. To loan costs 
should be charged such expenses as are at- 
tributable to the cost of loaning the bank’s 
funds, including a portion of the operating 
cost of the credit and note departments, 
loaning officers’ salaries, a portion of direc- 
tors’ fees, and such items of expense. The 
activity expense does not require as much 
arbitrary allocation as the other two classes 
and can be determined quite accurately ; it 
includes such costs as are generally involved 
in the handling of deposits and withdrawals. 
The salaries of officials and clerks constitute 
the major part of expenses, and it is not 
amiss to suggest that the closest observation 
be made in determining the percentage of 
salaries chargeable to each of the three 
classes of expense. 


Determining Number of Items Handled 


With the distribution of expense completed, 
the next process should be to determine the 
number of book transactions or items handled 
the number of accounts, and the volume of 
bank loans and investments, It is then a 
simple process to compute the average cost 
of each class of expense. 

A few illustrations will help to clarify the 
discussion. Take, for example, a savings 
department with deposits of $8,600,000 and 
aggregate expenses of $115,386.80, interest 
payment on balances not included. The 
segregation of costs of the three distinct 
classes shows that of the total expenses, 
$41,210 was the cost throughout the year for 
the loaning of net balances; $52,367.64 repre- 
sented activity or the cost chargeable to de- 
posits and withdrawals; and the remainder, 
$21,809.16, represented number or general 
overhead expense including services of a 
special character. This institution handled 
a combined volume of deposits and with- 


drawals aggregating 257,304 over the year 
at an average cost of slightly more than 
twenty cents for each transaction, plus nine 
cents for the cost of cashing checks, issuing 
drafts, and similar transactions. There was 
a total of 49,380 accounts against which the 
general overhead or number expense charged 
at the cost of thirty-six cents per year for 
“ach account, and one-half of one per cent 
per $1,000 for the cost of loan funds. These 
figures may seem startling, but a closé analy- 
sis of costs in nearly every institution which 
has activity of equal proportions, will prob- 
ably show results reasonably close to these 
figures. 
Figuring Reserves and Yield 


Having completed a basis of cost, reserves 
required against deposits and the yield on 
loans and investments should be determined. 
As a member of the Federal Reserve System, 
a 3% reserve is required of the bank on 
time deposits which, in addition to cash 
maintained in vaults and cages, constitutes 
the entire reserve carried against this class 
of deposits In our example, the reserve 
against gross deposits totaled 4.2%, 3% with 
the Federal Reserve bank, and the remain- 
der was cash reserve. 

The yield on loans can best be determined 
by averaging the gross return on funds 
loaned or invested. All accounts are not ac- 
tive, however. The important task is 
to cultivate the accounts, either active or 
dormant, which do not carry balances larger 
than the dead line, to a figure which will 
return a profit to the bank and let each ac- 
count bear its just proportion of overhead 
expenses. Cost analysis has proved to some 
bankers that the policy of concerting a 
greater share of effort in the building of 
balances of accounts already on their books, 
is far more productive from the standpoint 
of profits than constant effort to increase the 
number of depositors. 


There does not seem to be any one method 
for classifying accounts which has proved 
more productive of results than others, in 
increasing balances of savings accounts. Ac- 
counts with small balances and with much 
activity, however, seem to be the type which 
"an be treated more successfully with thrift 
literature. Employees’ savings drives usually 
bring into banks a large number of accounts, 
most of which start with but a small initial 
balance and remain in that state. Since 
some of these accounts are opened largely 
through personal acquaintanceship with em- 
ployees of the bank, they constitute a field 
readily susceptible to cultivation. 
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The Lighthouse 


BLACK NIGHT 


AT SEA—massive waves 


thundering and breaking into spray on the jaggec 


rocks of a reef off shore 
the lighthouse beacon guiding ships to safety. 


and the steady gleam of 
Would you 


say that an occasional sky-rocket could do the work of the 


lighthouse? 


A trust campaign, like the sky- 
rocket, may shoot out into space, 
flame prettily for a moment—then 
darkness. 


Others, like the shaft of light 
from the lighthouse, shine steadily. 
By their light, people are shown 
the dangers that confront an estate, 
and how the corporate fiduciary 
protects it. The people may not 
immediately see and understand; 
but if the light is kept shining, 
understanding will come. And 
with it will come an ever-increasing 
demand for the services—as ex- 
ecutor, guardian, trustee—of the 
bank or trust company that keeps 
it shining. 


Have you fired a few sky-rockets 
in the hope that they would do the 
work of the lighthouse? Let us 
tell you of the reward that has 
come to banks and trust companies 
whose light we have helped to keep 
shining. In our files are reports 
from trust officers telling of splendid 
returns from trust campaigns. Some 
of them tell of from 109% to 30% 
direct returns. Wouldn’t you like 
to know the methods, to see the 
literature, they used? 


We are glad to place specimens 
of our literature before any in 
terested banker or trust officer; with- 
out obligation, of course. 


PURSE PRINTING COMPANY 


Contrivers of Publicity for Banks and Trust Companies 


CHATTANOOGA 


New York Office 
No. 2 Rector Street 


TENNESSEE 


Chicago Office 
1108 Otis Building 
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COMPANIES 


A BOND OF THE FIRST GENERAL INVESTMENT TRUST 
FORMED IN THE UNITED STATES 


International Securities 


Trust of America 


6% Secured Serial Gold Bonds 


Series A 


Due June 1, 1928 
$1,000 and $500 


Series B 
Due June 
$1,000, $500, $100 


Series C 
1, 1933 Due June 1, 1943 


$1,000 and $500 


Interest payable at Guaranty Trust Company of New York, June 1 and December 1, 


without deduction of Normal Federal Income Tax not to exceed 2 
any interest date in whole or in part on 60 days’ notice at 107 


Redeemable on 
and accrued interest 


Trustee— Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


SECURIT Y—The collateral, consisting solely 
of securities and cash which is desposited behind 
the bonds, shall at all times have a market 
value equal to at least 115°], of the prin- 
cipal amount or par value of all Bonds 
issued and outstanding. 


Diversification of Collateral—Securities de- 
posited to secure the Bonds shall at all times be 
greatly diversified as follows: At least 400 dif- 
ferent issues must be deposited to secure one 
millions dollars of Bonds and at no time can 
more than 10 per cent of the amount deposited 
represent the obligations of any one Govern- 
ment, State or Municipality, nor more than 
3% the securities of any one company or 
organization. 


Additional Equity—Under the Agreement 
with the Trustee, Bonds are issued only when 
the assets at net cost price, after deducting all 
indebtedness except the bonded obligations, are 
equal to at least 180° of all Bonds outstand- 
ing, including the Bonds then to be issued 


Bond Interest Reserve—The Agreement re- 
quires that a reserve of 15% of the net earn- 
ings, after payment of Bond interest, must be 
set aside on each regular interest date until the 
fund thus accumulated shall be equivalent to 
five times the annual interest requirements of 
outstanding Bonds 


All legal matters pertaining to this issue 
have been approved by Messrs. Harris, 
Dawson & Ely,Attorneys,New York City 


THE COMPANY AND ITS BUSINESS 

International Securities Trust of America, or- 
ganized in April, 1921, is the first general In- 
vestment Trust formed in this country. It is 
engaged solely in the investment of capital in 
the United States and in foreign countries en- 
joying proved stability of Government. Funds 
derived through the sale of the Company’s own 
securities are invested in bonds and stocks that 
meet prescribed standards of worth and market- 
ability. In general the Company’s operations 
parallel the methods followed by conservative 
British and Scottish investment trusts for more 
than fifty years. Additional safeguards, to meet 
American conditions, are provided in the Deed 


of Trust 


Assets—The Company owns more than 500 
separate securities As of June 1, 1924, these 
holdings consisted of bonds and stocks of 45 
Railroads, 65 Public Utilities, 202 Industrial 
Companies, 52 Foreign Corporations and 43 
Governments or governmental sub-divisions 


Earnings—The product of this broad distribu- 
tion of invested capital is strength of assets 
united with a substantial earning power. In the 
six months ended June 1, 1924, Bond interest was 
earned more than 6%4 times, Preferred share 
dividends more than 4'% times and the balance 
was equivalent to 144 times the Common Share 
dividends for the period. On September 1, 
1924, the Common Share dividend was in- 
creased from $5 to $6 per share per year 


These Bonds may be obtained through the Agents or Investment Brokers at 


Prices to yield about 6% 


Bull & Rockwell Co., Agents 


50 Pine Street 
New York, N. Y. 


161 Devonshire Street 
Boston, Mass. 


The information contained in this advertisement while not guaranteed has been obtained from 


reliable sources and we believe it to be 


correct 
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THE CORPORATE FIDUCIARIES ASSOCIATION OF NEW 
YORK CITY AND WHAT IT HAS ACCOMPLISHED 


SOLVING TRUST DEPARTMENT PROBLEMS AND DEVELOPING 
HIGHER STANDARDS THROUGH LOCAL ORGANIZATIONS 


HORACE F. POOR 


Vice-President, Garfield National Bank of New York and Vice-President Corporate 
Fiduciaries Association of the City of New York 


(Eprror’s Notre: The valuable results achieved by the Corporate Fiduciaries Associa- 
tion of the City of New York, especially in matters relating to standardizing of fees for 
trust service, cultivation of mutual relations with members of the Bar, adjustment of 
taxes, formulating desirable federal and state legislation and in general facilitating the 
efficient conduct of fiduciary business, has stimulated cooperative effort along the same 
lines in numerous other cities. Mr. Poor reviewed the work of the New York Associa- 
tion in a recent address before the newly organized Corporate Fiduciaries Association of 
Boston.) 


HE inception and successful progress every trust department in New York for 
of local organizations of trust officers friendly counsel and cooperation. Think of 
of banks and trust companies, such the dozens and hundreds of needless antago- 

as the Corporate Fiduciaries Association of nisms and snarls that melt away before the 

the City of New York, may well be regarded magic—‘Say, Bill, this is Horace.” 

as opening a new and most important phase For this one phase alone the New York 

of cooperation and constructive effort in cor- 

porate fiduciary administration. The move- 

ment has already yielded valuable results 

and is pregnant with greater possibilities as 

relates both to raising the standards of ad 

ministration as well as developing a wider 

public appreciation of the merits of such 

services. Experience has shown that such 

local associations are most effective in solv- 

ing problems and securing uniformity of ef- 

fective methods which grow out of the pecu- 

liar conditions and varying requirements 

that govern trust department operation in 

different sections and cities of the country. 
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Value of Personal Contact 

There is one fact. which has been im- 
pressed upon me by my connection with the 
Corporate Fiduciaries Association of New 
York City as the representative of a member 
National bank and through service on its 
Executive Committee, which deserves spe- 
cial emphasis. I cannot think of any asso- 
ciation with my fellowmen in any other busi- 
ness or social organization which has brought 
me so much pleasure and benefit. I cannot 
think of any group-of men with whom | 
feel on the same terms of friendliness, help- 
fulness and trust. Imagine the ability to 
call upon the operating head of practically 
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Horace F. Poor 
Vice-President Garfield National Bank of New York 
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Association has paid its members dividends 
uncounted. It has substituted business 
friendship in place of business enmity, re- 
spect in place of distrust, cooperation in 
place of antagonism, constructive develop- 
ment of trust business in the interest of all 
in place of destructive competition in the 
interest of one—united Support of the theory 
of the superiority of corporate trusteeship as 
opposed to individual] trusteeship, broad- 
minded interchange of information as to 
methods and procedure, in the belief that the 
higher the general Standard of service, the 
greater the opportunity for benefit to all. 
The elimination of cut-rate competition by 
the assurance of a reasonable adherence to 
a fair scale of compensation, and consequent- 
ly the practical elimination of the “shopper.” 
I know that the increased fees of the mem- 
bers during the past year, due solely to 
standardization and cooperation, have 
amounted to many hundreds of thousands of 
dollars, and I eannot lay too much emphasis 
on this phase of the association’s value to 
its members. 

Any attempt to tell the story of the New 
York Association would be incomplete with- 
out paying tribute to the three men whose 
vision and devotion have made its suecess 
assured—Joseph N. Babeock. vice-president 
of the Equitable Trust Company, its first 
president; Harry Wilson, vice-president of 
the Bankers Trust Company, its second presi 
dent, and Merrill P. Callaway, vice-president 
of the Guaranty Trust Company, our pres- 
ent president. In their five years of incum 
bency, they have laid a firm foundation of 
sound principles upon which their successors 
may more easily and safely build. 


Moral Suasion the Most Effective 


Almost at its inception it was recognized 
that the association, to be strong, must be 
weak. That to accomplish results it must 
build upon confidence, not fear; that its aims 
must be educational, not punitive; that it 
must accomplish its results by appeals to 
reason than by attempts. at compulsion. For 
these sound reasons, no action of the asso- 
ciation or by its officers has any binding 
force upon its corporate members. No rec- 
ommendation by its committees need be fol- 
lowed. Each representative, while generally 
accepted as expressing the sentiment of his 
institution, is neither bound nor pledged to 
compel observance of the association’s find- 
ings. 

The result has been that gradually and 
imperceptibly, the various institutions have 
been adopting the practices and methods ap- 


proved by the association, and putting into 
force the various scales of standardized fees 
recommended after long and painstaking re- 
Search by an able and devoted committee 
Gradually, too, those who were somewhat 
distrustful of the association at first, who 
looked on it as an invader of individual 
rights and a leveler of initiative, have come 
to see that the work of the association is in 
the common interest and that the benefits 
have been so numerous and so directly profit- 
able that at the present moment out of 43 
institutions eligible for membership, 43 are 
members. 


Executive and Committee Activities 


Our Constitution provides for rigid rota- 
tion in office so as to assure a constant in 
flow of enthusiasm and of fresh ideas and 
thoughts. To enlist individual interest the 
various standing committees provide  suffi- 
cient places to accommodate at least one of- 
ficer of every member institution. The Ex 
ecutive Committee meets regularly once a 
month during the greater part of the year 
The general meetings of the association fall 
into three classes, the formal annual meeting 
for elections, combined dinner and general 
business meetings generally held twice a 
year and special meetings for a representa 
tive of each member institution to consider 
particular matters and secure expression oi 
opinion. Close contact is maintained with 
other organizations such as the American 
Bankers Association, American Bar Associa- 
tion, the Trust Company Division, the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, ete., on matters where co 
operative effort is desirable. 

It is not possible in a brief review to sur- 
vey all of the valuable work and distinct 
achievements that have been accomplished by 
the yarious standing committees. Only a 
few results may be cited. For example, the 
efforts of the Committee on Federal Taxation 
has directly induced many changes in the 
Treasury Department's rulings in Federal 
Income Tax matters, which have been of 
advantage not only to members of the asso 
ciation but to every corporate fiduciary in 
the United States and to taxpayers as well 
In at least one instance, bills introduced in 
the legislature of a foreign state discriminat 
ing against the corporate trustee of New 
York and all the other forty-six states were 
Withdrawn after consultation with repre 
sentatives of the New York association. 


Cultivating Sound Relations with Lawyers 


Another important achievement has been 
to bring about a better understanding with 
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the members of the Bar. To many lawyers, 
the ability of a corporation to act as testa- 
mentary executor or trustee was formerlv 
looked upon and in some circles is still re- 
carded perhaps as an infringement of the 
lawyers’ ancient rights. It appeared even as 
if the attorney who did not act as executor 
r trustee himself, felt more confident of 
his position and perhaps his counsel fees if 
in individual were named than if a trust 
company was selected. The increase of the 
practice to permit reputable counsel for the 
lecedent to represent the corporate trustee 
as, to a certain extent, eliminated some of 
the feeling, but it was still so much in evi- 
lence that several years ago a special com 
mittee on the Relations of Members with 
the Bar was appointed to investigate and 
report upon this situation. 
This committee presented a report which 
is adopted and given wide publicity. It 
set forth the position of the association 
members with great exactness and thorough- 
ly clarifying the matter. The “recommenda- 
tions” have elicited most favorable response 
from members of the Bar and may well 
serve as a platform for mutual contact and 
regard. Respect has been substituted for 
mistrust and antagonism and the result has 
been a steadily increasing volume of busi- 
ness for both sides.. We have come to realize 
in New York that we have scarcely scratched 
the surface of the great volume of business 
which awaits us when corporate trustee and 
the lawyer set their shoulders to the traces, 
side by side and plough in earnest. The law- 
yer in many cases is the originator and pro- 
ducer of trust business and has often the 
controlling voice in choosing the fiduciary. 
The standing committees of the New York 
Association are carrying on constructive 
work in many directions. Such committee 
assignments relate to business in states out- 
side of New York, educational work, federal 
and state inheritance tax matters, federal 
legislation, inter-relations of companies, legal 
investments, legal profession, standardiza- 
tion of fees, standardizing procedure and in 
demnity bonds relating to replacement of 
lost securities, state legislation and statu- 
tory allowance for fiduciary service in the 
State of New York. 


vn 


Standardization of Fees 
In regard to the results accomplished by 
the Committee on Fees, it is of interest to 
quote from the preface of the committee’s 
report, written by the then president, F. H. 
Wilson, Jr.: 
“The matter of proper fees for trust serv- 


ices has for many years been a problem 
among trust companies, and there has been 
in the past no uniformity in rates. In fact 
there seemed to be such a great diversity of 
opinion that a Committee on Standardiza- 
tion of Fees was appointed. Owing to the 
great variety of services rendered, it was 
not found possible to agree at any general 
meeting of our association on this subject, 
and consequently it was decided that there 
should be a series of meetings, attended by 
one official representative from each member 
institution, which would meet as a com- 
mittee of the whole and discuss fees for a 
limited number of trust services at each 
meeting. Five of these meetings have been 
held and were well attended, and a great 
deal of very interesting discussion has re- 
sulted, and fees, as shown in the accompany- 
ing schedules, have been approved by those 
who attended this series of meetings. Our 
association has not any power to enforce 
these rates, but the members themselves will 
appreciate that by working together much 
more can be accomplished than by working 
separately, and those members who charge 
at least the rates indicated will find them- 
selves, in the long run, with profitable trust 
business, while the reverse will result for 
those who charge lower rates, taking into 
consideration the overhead expenses involved 
in the administration of fiduciary business.” 

Among the more important of the projects 
under consideration at the present time is 
the possibility of procuring the enactmenxt 
throughout the states of the Uniform Tax 
Laws. 

One of our Standing Committees is called 
“On Inter-Company Relations’ commonly 
known as the Committee on Ethics. This 
committee’s function is to reconcile differ- 
ences of opinion as to practice and to point 
out any methods or conduct deemed prejudi- 
cial to another member or to the association 
as a whole 





whether from awe of the maj- 
esty of this committee or from an innate 
purity on the part of our members, no com- 
plaint or criticism to my knowledge has ever 
had to be brought to it for solution. 


Moral as Well as Legal Responsibilities 

Corporate fiduciaries are not content with 
being true legally to their trusts. They must 
be guided by their moral responsibilities as 
well. I firmly believe that the vast majority 
of corporate trustees have realized this extra 
legal obligation and are faithfully and con- 
scientiously thinking and working to carry 
out, not only the letter, but the spirit of the 


(Continued on page 829) 
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ge the New Building of the Federal American National 
Bank of Washington, D. C., the visitor will be greeted 
with a spirit of homely comfort quite new to the banking 
house of today. Many new aids to ease and pleasure in 
the transaction of the bank’s activities are being installed. 


ALFRED C. BOSSOM 


BANK ARCHITECT AND EQUIPMENT ENGINEER 
680 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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ARE CHARITABLE BEQUESTS TAX EXEMPT? 
SURVEY OF STATUTORY PROVISIONS AND JUDICIAL INTERPRETATIONS 
IN VARIOUS STATES 


E. PAUL HUTTINGER 
Of the Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 








(Eprror’s Nore: The following review of laws and court decisions in various states 
affecting taxation or exemption of charitable gifts from taxation reveals a lack of uni- 
formity as well as need of a broader interpretation to safeguard and encourage bequests 
for charitable and public purposes. The following paper, which was presented at the 
recent annual meeting of the Association of Life Insurance Counsel in New York, par- 
ticularly discusses the relative status of bequests when made by means of life insurance 


provision and when in the form of testamentary bequest.) 
The pitfalls of taration whereby bequests to institutions, ordinarily considered to be 


exempt, are charged with death duties, have a significance not only to life 


companies, but to trust companies as well, 
to impose certain restrictions upon its use. 


tunity for trust companies to be of service 
the insured anil administering them in conformity with the 


insurance 


Very often the donor of such a gift desires 
In such a case there is an excellent oppor- 
by receiving the proceeds at tha death of 


deed of trust executed 


when the policy was taken) out by the insured. 


HE substitution of life insurance for 
testamentary bequests to endow and 
maintain charitable institutions is not 
a new idea in theory. For some years it 
has been suggested but not until the past 
year has the subject been seriously studied 
or analyzed. Notwithstanding enthusiasm, 
eloquence and thought that have been con- 
tributed to the plan, it cannot be said to 
have materialized as speedily or as success 
fully as its merit sanctions. In the opinion 
of the writer this is attributable to two 
causes: (1) the failure of life insurance in- 
stitutions to carry the message to the trus- 
tees, directors and managers of religious, 
charitable and educational institutions; (2) 
that the many legal and tax saving advan- 
tages have not been thoroughly studied or 
presented. Hereafter, references to these 
three classes of corporations will be under 
the single heading of charitable institutions. 
The object of this paper is to show the 
great superiority of life insurance to a testa- 
mentary bequest with special reference to 
the saving of taxes. Before doing so, it is 
not irrelevant to contrast the legal certainty 
of an insurance contract against the com- 
plications and uncertainty of a testamentary 
bequest. 
Legal Aspects of Testamentary Bequests 
As to the legal aspect, a person may in- 
tend to leave a charitable bequest but may 
forget to put it in his will; or he may put 


it in, but the will may not be properly exe- 
cuted; or the bequest may not be properly 
worded; or he may leave more than the law 
allows: or his estate may be insolvent: or 
he may revoke the bequest; or the will may 
be contested by wife, children or other mem- 
bers of the family. Any one of these events 
may destroy a part or the whole of a be- 
quest, or Imay postpone enjoyment of the be- 
quest for years and may cost the institution 
a considerable sum to obtain. 

On the other hand, if the benefactor ex- 
presses the gift in a life insurance policy, 
the institution knows that the contract will 
be incontestable except for non-payment of 
premiums after one or two years from date 
of the policy. True, the benefactor may not 
continue to pay the premiums, but the insti 
tution has the power to preserve the gift 
by making such payment, while under a will 
it may have no knowledge of revocation and 
cannot prevent this even if it had such 
knowledge. 

There is the further assurance that the 
institution will get the gift upon the death 
of the insured, that it does not have to wait 
for the settlement of the decedent’s estate 
nor become involved in factional disputes, 


insolvency or litigation. Moreover, the in- 


sured may deduct the premiums paid as a 
contribution under the federal income tax 
law, provided he does not reserve the right 
to change the beneficiary. The premiums 
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that he pays are in the nature of an advance 
upon the gift which would otherwise come 
out of his estate at death, and these a4- 
vances stop at his death without diminish- 
ing the gift. If the desires he 
may pay the gross premiums each year, and 
if the contract is participating these divi- 
dends will be sent to the institution, thus 
giving it an income during his lifetime. 

Many inheritance tax 
emptions for charitable 
institutions and it 
is within the constitutional 
legislature. But what are exempt 
depends upon the wording of the statute, 
which is strictly construed against the claim 
ant. There has amelioration of 
this rule respecting charities 
(Washington) 196 P. 10) and no doubt the 
favored them in general while 
theoretically construing laws strictly against 
them. Yet, notwithstanding this fact, thou 
sands of dollars have paid in taxes 
which might otherwise have found good use in 
philanthropic enterprises, had the testator util 
ized life insurance to accomplish his purpose. 


benefactor 


statutes contain ex- 
bequests to 
held 


power 


certain 
that this 
of the 


has been 


legacies 


been some 


{ Re Foss 


courts have 


been 


When Bequests Are Subject to Tax 

If there is nothing in the law about chari 
table exemptions, or if the institution is not 
within the scope of the exemption, of course 
taxed. For instance, it is 
somewhat startling to discover that a_ be- 
quest to the United States has held 
subject to state tax. Cullom’s estate, 2 
N. Y. Supp. 1105, 145 N. Y. 593, 40 N. E 
165. While it is true that property of 
United States is not taxable by a 
nevertheless an inheritance tax 
because it is imposed before 
reaches the United States. 
Perkins (1638 U. 8S. Likewise, 
United States the power to 
quest to a municipality 
for the same reason. 
man (190 U. S. 249.) 
law now exempts such a 


the bequest is 


been 


‘ 


the 
state, 
may attach 
the property 
See U. S. vs. 
625.) the 
tax a be- 
(or presumably a 
Snyder vs. Bett- 
The United States 
bequest but there 
is no provision in the New York law exempt- 
ing a similar bequest to the United States, 
although the time is long past when our 
Federal Government is likely to be a bene 
ficiary under any one’s will. 


has 


state) 


Inheritance Tax Statutes 

Proceeding to an examination of inherit- 
ance tax statutes, it will be found that there 
are none in Florida and Alabama, and that 
the laws of some states contain very liberal 
exemptions for bequests to charitable insti- 
tutions while others are exceedingly narrow. 
Among the liberal jurisdictions are Arkan- 
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Delaware, 
in some 


sas, 


Hawaii 


Tennessee, 


Georgia, (New York 
Washingto: 
and also the United States, with respect to 
gifts limited to use within the United States 
These, with the exception of New York will 
not be hereafter in this paper 
Obviously, under liberal laws there would be 
no tax benefit in a life insurance policy, al 
though the legal advantages described would 
still exist. 


respects ), 


considered 


A statute exempting a charity from get 
eral taxation but 
tax law, will not 
the institution 


which is not an inheritance 
operate to exempt gifts t 
from inheritance tax. Was/ 
ington County Hospital vs, Mealey (121 Md 
274); SS Atl. 136. inheritance tax 
statute containing a provision exempting bx 
quests to corporations which have been ex 
empted from tax by law will apply, though 
only to corporations exempt by law of th 
state imposing the tax. Catlin vs. Trinity 
College (113 N. Y. 1383; 20 N. E. 864 statue 
of 1SS7). In this case it was “held that thi 
words ‘now law’ in said provi 
sion refer to exemptions under the laws of 
the state and the exemption of a foreign 
corporation under the laws of the jurisdic 
tion of withdraw it from 
the act.” Nor will be 
quests to institutions, otherwise free of tax, 
be entitled to exemption when their benefits 
are chiefly beyond the limits of 
the state. (Carter vs. Whitcomb, 74 N. H 
482; 69 Atl. 779 [1908].) This also governed 
the decision of Alfred University vs. Han- 
(69 N. J. Eq. 470; 46 Atl. 178), which 
in turn was based on Re Prime (136 N. Y. 
347, 32 N. E. 1091). The language of R: 
Prime was also approved in Re Balleis (144 
N. ¥. 181, 38 N. E. 1007). 


But an 


exempted by 


Oregon does not 


operation of said 


bestowed 


cock 


New Jersey and New York Interpretations 

New 
principle that if a 
property 
the state, such property will be exempt un 


Jersey has been 


authority for the 
foreign corporation has 
devoted to charitable purposes in 
inconsistent with this view 
Paul vs. 
DS. ) 


less the law is 
(St. Vincent de Brakeley, 67 N. J 
L. 176, 50 Atl. Since this decision. 
however, the New Jersey law has been modi 
fied and the exemption would not now ap- 
ply. Also, in New York a legacy was held 
not subject to tax when it was payable to 
the American Missionary Union (Boston) 
where the Union had incorporated in three 
states, one of which was New York; re 
Lyons (144 App. Div. 105, 128 N. Y. Supp. 
1004). The New York statute is now more 
liberal and this question would not be likel) 
to appear. 
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There is authority in Iowa that a legacy 
the Salvation Army is not exempt, but 
that the gift may have been exempt if lim- 
ited for purely local benefit. Re Crawford 
148 Iowa 60, 126 N. W. 775.) This was 
onsistent with the law which grants exemp 
tion when such limitation of the use of the 
gift is effective. Likewise, it was held in 
New Hampshire that legacies to the Baptist 
Convention were not subject to tax if the 
harity was to be entirely expended within 
e state. Carter vs. Story (76 N. H. 3 
7S Atl. 1072.) But see Carter vs. Whitcomb 
(74 N. H. 482; 69 Atl. 779), which arose out 
a bequest for the evangelization of 
eathen women where exemption was denied. 
The converse of this doctrine has been con- 
firmed in Massachusetts, where it is held 
that the mere fact that the institution ex- 
pends part of the fund outside of the state 
oes not deprive it of the benefit of exemp- 
tion, Balch vs. Shaw (174 Mass. 144: 54 
N. E. 490), but in Pierce vs. Stevens (205, 
iss. 219, 91 N. E. 319), it was held that 
the inheritance tax could not be avoided by 
orming a corporation after the death of the 
testator to carry out his charitable bequest 
here the fund was to be used for running 
free school in a foreign country. 


Narrow Interpretation in Illinois 

On the other hand, the State of Illinois 
as held tenaciously to the narrowest inter 
retation of charitable exemptions. Re Speed 
(216, Ill. 23; 74 N. E. 809, affirmed 203 U. S. 
ooo.) This case, decided in 1905, arose from 
e appeal of the Board of Education of the 
Kentucky Annual Conference of WM. BE. Church 
s. Illinois. The state tax authorities re 
fused to grant exemption to the beneficiary 
inder the will of Fannie Speed because the 
ustitution was not a corporation of Illinois. 
Nothing was said in the statute about do 
mestiec corporations, but the Supreme Court 
of Illinois held that the legislature did not 
ntend to benefit foreign corporations. The 
conference then appealed to the Supreme 
Court of the United States, which held, “the 
fact that, as construed by the highest court 
if the state, the exemption in the inheritance 
tax laws of Illinois of religious and educa 
tional institutions, does not apply to corpora- 
tions of other states, does not render the 
rovision of the law applicable to foreign, 
‘eligious and educational institutions void as 
discriminating and counter to the equal pro- 
tection clause of the Fourteenth Amendment. 
See also Re Quirk (257 Mo. 422; 165 S. W. 


Vit; 
O62). 


In Louisiana a contrary view was held. 
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Re Frain (141 La. 932, 75 So. 847 (1917). 
The Louisiana inheritance tax statute stated 
that there was no tax on legacies to or for 
the benefit of educational, religious and 
charitable institutions. Under the 
Louisiana statute foreign institutions are not 


present 
entitled to exemption. 

In California a contrary view was also 
held. Re Fisk (178 Cal. 116); 172 Pace. 390.) 
This case decided that unless domestic cor 
porations are specifically named in the stat- 
ute the exemption would apply to all cor- 
porations fitting the general description of 
institutions intended to be exempt. How- 
ever, the California statute was radically 
different from Illinois and more liberally 
expressed, and has since been amended lim- 
iting exemption to domestic corporations, or 
to use within the state. 

The controversy of Re Speed was again 
debated in Illinois under a different set of 
facts; People vs. Women’s Home Missionary 
Society (303 Ill. 418; 185 N. E. 749), de 
cided in 1922. This was also a society of 
the M. Ek. Church, incorporated in the State 
of Ohio. The Supreme Court of Illinois held 
that notwithstanding the fact that the so- 
ciety had an office in the State of Illinois 
and distributed the benefits of its organiza 
tion therein, it was not entitled to inherit 
ance tax exemption because it was a for- 
eign corporation; that the law exempting 
religious, educational, ete., societies related 
only to Illinois corporations; that a foreign 
corporation was not a citizen of Illinois by 
maintaining an office within that state and 
taxed the property, though not abridging the 
privileges or immunities of a citizen of the 
United States. 


Rule in Massachsettes 

Massachusetts, notwithstanding a liberal 
leaning toward domestic charities that util 
ize part of their funds outside the state, 
adheres rigidly to the rule against exempt- 
ing foreign corporations. An exemption to 
a city or town for public purposes applies 
only to a city or town within the state. 
Davis vs. Treasurer. (208 Mass. 343, 94 N. E. 
556), decided in 1911. Mary E. Elliott gave 
the town of Hopkinton in the State of New 
Hampshire, the residue of her property as 
a perpetual fund to be invested by a board 
of three trustees, the income used in aid of 
worthy poor of American parentage resid- 
ing in said town. It was held that the gift 
did not come within the exemption because 
it was to be used outside of the state. To 
the same effect was Batt vs. Treasurer, 209 
Mass. 319, 95 N. E, 784, also decided in 1911. 
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This case involved a bequest to Bowdoin Col- 
lege in the State of Maine by a Massachu- 
setts resident. The argument was submitted 
that Bowdoin was chartered by the State 
of Massachusetts when Maine was a part 
thereof, but was not sustained. This case 
followed Rice vs. Bradford, decided in 1902, 
involving a gift to the same institution, al- 
though the argument was different. 


Three General Interpretations in Effect 
An examination of the charitable exemp- 
tion provisions in state inheritance tax laws 
now in effect shows that there are three 
general qualifications, in some instances one 
and in other instances two of them being 
expressed. These qualifications are: (1) 
That the institution must be a domestic cor- 
poration. (2) That the funds must be used 
within the state. (3) That the institution 
must be tax exempt by law. A summary of 
these states with the qualifications is tabu 
lated below: 
Domestic 
Corporatior 

SO ene ee - 
NIN aio dita ye aaa . 

Colorado 

su ins iy awe olka : 

ES ered cee aee ‘ 

lowa 

Kansas 
SE errs ree 
Massachusetts 


Ne 
tee es erg 
ee es a ke eee 
Se eee * 
New Hampshire ........ 
morte BAMOte ....i-.026 * 
ID Sy corso bark ere * 
Oregon * 


South Carolina 
EE. Miche s oc eG ois x «> 
West Virginia oe 
Wisconsin ... * 
Wyoming 


In the laws of the following jurisdictions 
there is an exemption for bequests to insti- 
tutions in or within the state with no men 
tion of where the fund is to be used. There 
are no cases interpreting the law in these 
states, but it is reasonable to assume from 
what has preceded that the exemption will 
apply only to domestic corporations, and 
probably would require the funds to be used 
therein. The states are: Louisiana, Maine, 
North Carolina, South Dakota. 

Vermont is in the same class although the 
statute is worded differently. There the 


exemption is allowed to a corporation cre- 
ated in the state and having its principal 
Connecticut, 


office therein. The states of 
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New York, Ohio, Rhode Island, Texas and 
Washington cannot be classified and will be 
treated separately 

In Connecticut, exemption is granted to a 
corporation or institution receiving state aid. 
In order that the exemption would be effec- 
tive the institution must own property which 
is exempt from tax. 


New York Law 

In New York the law is unusually liberal 
in granting exemptions to charitable institu 
tions, domestic and foreign but for some 
reason, not apparent, imposes certain restric- 
tions on the kind of property which may be 
transferred free of tax. It exempts devises 
of real property to municipal corporations in 
trust for specific public purposes, but per- 
sonal property bequeathed is not exempt. It 
exempts bequests of personal property other 
than money or securities to any corporation 
or association for moral or mental improve 
ment of men or women, scientific, patriotic, 


Fund to be used 


d t Corporation tax 
within state 


exempt by law 





and . 
or * * 
or * 
or * 
and * 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
and ° 
os 
and . 
* 
and * 
and " 
and * 
x 
* or * 
* 
and ° 
* ol * 


cemetery or 


historical 


purposes, but devises 


of real property or bequests of money or se- 


curities 


8. 


are taxable. 


Laws, 1920, ch. 765 


Statutes of Various States 


The Ohio statute exempts institutions or- 
ganized for purposes of public charity car- 
ried on in whole or substantially within the 
state. But it has been held that a church 
is not a public charity. 

Rhode Island exempts corporations exempt 
by charter or laws of state, or, if located 
outside the state, such corporation as would 
be exempt if within. 
on this point. 


There are no cases 
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In Texas, there is a partial exemption to 
charities within the state. Such institutions 
are taxed in the same manner as the 
favored that is to say, they are al- 
lowed an exemption of $25,000 and upon the 
thereof are taxed at ranging 
from 1 per cent to 6 per cent. If, however, 
the charity is outside the state bequests are 
taxed as the least favored class. Here there 
is an exemption of $500, but beyond that 
rates range from 5 per cent to 20 per cent. 

The exemption in the State of Washington 
includes eleemosynary, charitable, 
tional and philanthropic purposes 
quests to schools and the state 
gifts, endowments or charity 
and which are open to all persons upon equal 
terms. 


most 


class; 


excess rates 


educa- 
and be- 
colleges in 
supported by 


There is no specific reference to religious 
institutions, but as we have authority in this 
state for liberality toward charitable insti 
tutions (Re 
ably these 
struction 

Nine states and territories, namely, Alaska, 
Maryland, Nebraska, Nevada, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, the Philippines, Porto 
and Utah, allow little or no inheritance tax 
exemption for ordinary charitable bequests. 
In all these jurisdictions a life insurance 
policy payable directly to the institution o- 
to a trustee for its use, would be exempt. 

In Alaska. exemption is limited to be- 
quests to municipal corporations within the 
territory for municipal purposes. Transfers 
to public hospitals, educational or charitable 
institutions within the territory are allowed 
an exemption of $2,500 and are then taxed 
at the rate ranging from 5 per cent up to 
$15,000 to 17% per cent beyond $100,000. 

In Maryland the exempting provision of 
(Act of 1924, Chapt. 413, effective 
June 1, 1924) relates only to bequests to the 
City of Baltimore and any county or mu- 
nicipality of the state. If the bequest does 
not come within this provision, the tax upon 
the bequest is 5 per cent. 

The Nebraska 
August 3, 


Foss) previously quoted, prob 


would obtain a favorable con 


Rico 


the law 


law (Chapt. 187, effective 
1923) contains no exempting pro- 
vision relating to charities and it is assumed 
bequests to such institutions would be taxed 
as the most remote class at rates ranging 
from 4 per cent upon $5,000 to 12 per cent 
if the gift $50,000. In this 


there is an of $500, but if 


exceeded 
exemption 


class 


the 


bequest exceeds that amount, no exemption 


is allowed. No 
state. 

Likewise in Nevada, the law (1919, Chapt. 
196) contains no mention of exemption for 


cases -were found in this 
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charitable bequests. Under its terms the 
rate of tax would range from 5 per cent for 
$25,000 or less, up to 25 per cent if the be- 
quest exceeded $500,000. No 


in this state. 


cases 


were 
found 


New Jersey and Pennsylvania Laws 

the law (1922, Chap. 174) 
provides exemption only for property pass- 
ing “to or for the use of the State of New 
to or for the use of a municipal 
corporation within the State of New Jersey 
or other political subdivision thereof, for ex- 
clusively public purposes.” 


In New Jersey, 


Jersey or 


The Act express- 
ly provides a tax of 5 per cent upon bequests 
to churches, hospitals, orphan asylums, re- 
ligious, benevolent and charitable _ institu- 
tions. There is an exemption of $500 allowed, 
but if the bequest exceeds that amount there 
is no exemption. 

In Pennsylvania, the exemption is limited 
to gifts of “buildings, ground, books, curios, 
pictures and other works of art for free ex- 
hibition within the 
1900 this clause, which remained un- 
changed, was interpreted not to include a 
bequest of $50,000 to the Bishop of Scranton 
for charitable Estate, 
196, Pa. 72.) 

The exemption recently 
rigid interpretation in re 
35). The late Henry C. Frick left a public 
park to the City of Pittsburgh and also the 
sum of $2,000,000 in trust for the upkeep 
of the park so devised. The land was ex- 
empted, but the Supreme Court of Pennsyl- 
vania upheld a tax of 5 upon the 
$2,000,000 trust fund was not 
within the scope of the exemption. The tax 
would now be 10 cent. Justice Frazer 
strong dissenting opinion in this 


state.’ As far back as 


has 


purposes.—( Finnen’s 


has had a most 
Frick (121 Atl 


per cent 
because it 


per 
wrote a 
case. 

The law of New Mexico is quite similar 
to Pennsylvania except that it 
land and we can 
it would have the same interpretation. 

In the Philippines there is no provision in 
This 
would render such bequests taxable ranging 
from 4 per cent up to 10,000 pesos to 64 per 
cent over 15,000,000 pesos. 

The law of Porto Rico contains no provi- 
exempting charitable bequests. Here 
they would be taxed at rates ranging from 
3 per cent up to $5,000 to 12 per cent in 
excess of $100,000. 

The law of Utah contains no provision at 
all. for exemption of charitable bequests. 
There is a tax levied upon the entire estate 


makes no 


mention of assume that 


the statute for exemption to charities. 


sion 


¢ 


(Continued on page 829 
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THE COST of CRIME 


How Careless Travelers Contribute 
to the loss of $3,500,000,000. 


HE cost of crime in the United States is as much as the annual budget 
of the nation—more than $3,500,000,000.” These figures are estimated 
in the reports of the Protective Committee of the American Bankers 


Association, and the Committee on Public Affairs of the American Institute 
of Accountants. 


“There is no assurance of this rising tide of crime subsiding until Bankers 
themselves apply more drastic preventive measures.” 


But it is not the Banker alone who is responsible for this appalling condition. 


Carelessness of the general public is a large contributing factor. Particularly 
carelessness on the part of people who travel. 


Just how much of this sum represents funds lost by travelers either on busi- 
ness or pleasure, who still persist in the old hazardous methods of carrying 
currency, is not estimated. It is certain, however, that it is a large item in 
the cost of crime, and that this item, at least, is due to carelessness. 


Less than 25°7, of the traveling public protect their traveling funds by con- 
verting them into travelers cheques. 75°, of the enormous amount of money 
spent in travel is thus left open to loss and theft. 


The winter travel season is opening. Traffic by automobiles to the Southern 
states surpasses even rail fares. By whatever means the public travels special 
care should be given in securing safe traveling funds, before starting on a 
journey anywhere. This is the Banks’ most timely suggestion to its traveler 
patrons. 

American Express Travelers Cheques have been protecting the funds of 
travelers for more than thirty-three years. Over 500,000 individual users, 
to the extent of $120,000,000, last year. Where bona fide losses occurred, 
the amount was promptly refunded, thus impressing upon users that the cost 
—75c. per $100—-was indeed a very moderate priced insurance. 

In addition to the money security, American Express Travelers Cheques offer 
a most helpful personal Service to travelers everywhere in the world. 


American Express Co. 


65 Broadway, New York 
OFFICES IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 





ACTUAL RESULTS FROM DIRECT-MAIL ADVERTISING 
FOR TRUST BUSINESS 


CONSIDERING VARIOUS METHODS OF APPROACH 


SPENCER CLINTON 


Assistant Secretary, Purse Printing Company, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


(Eprtor’s Note: Every trust company or bank engaged in trust business is naturally 
interested in adopting the most effective method of soliciting fiduciary business. The fol- 
lowing article briefly compares some of the customary methods, such as personal solicita- 


tion, newspaper advertising and direct-mail work. 
results obtained by direct-mail literature based upon carefully selected mailing list 
of corporate 


effective repetition of the “message 


XPERIENCE has that, in de 
veloping trust business, there are 
methods or approach 
reliable than 
those methods 


shown 
some 
that 


others. 


avenues of 
are more effective and 
\ brief comparison of 
terest trust 
termined the most 
eloping their field. 
We know that the 
it the great 


mey 


officers who have not yet de 


effective method of de 
field is most fertile; 
majority of people who need 
rate fiduciary service are unfamiliar or 
indifferent to its advantages. 
indicated by the fact that relatively few 
wills; fewer still name execu 
small number of the latter 
company or bank. We 
them should name corporate ex 
trustees; but unless the 
they will not do it. They must be 
told, and the trust officer must tell them. 

to tell them? Some trust officers use 
personal solicitation; but that is a sharp tool 
that must be delicately handled. It is apt 
to repel as often as it attracts. It can be 
safely used only by a very diplomatic man, 
or in cases of extreme intimacy. 


This is clearly 


eople make 
tors, and only a 
ume a trust 
that all of 


ecutors or 


know 


people 


show, 


lLiow 


As to Newspaper Advertising 
lor 
a product or service whose prospective user 


Others rely on newspaper advertising. 
is “the man on the street,’ there is no more 
effective advertising medium than the news- 
paper. Before entering the financial adver- 
tising field, the writer was with a large com- 
mercial advertising agency. Each year, 
prepared several hundred thousand 
dollars’ worth of newspaper advertising for 
manufacturers of many 


this 
agency 


products, from ice 


There is also an analysis of actual 


27k and 


trust service.” ) 


cream to 
to hotels. 
these 


men’s from 
advertising “sold” 


doubt 


clothing, pipe tobacco 
Newspaper 
products; more economically, 
than they could have been 
direct-mail advertising. A dollar’s 
newspaper advertising will reach many times 
as many people as a dollar’s worth of letters 
or direct-mail literature. If all those 
ple are logical purchasers of your product, 
the newspaper is probably your most efficient 
advertising medium. 


less, sold by 


worth of 


peo- 


But how many newspaper readers are po- 
tential patrons of the trust department? Sup- 
trust advertisement appears in a 
newspaper of 100,000 circulation. Not 
100,000 people will see the 
ment. Of 
will 
small 


pose a 
all of 
those advertise 
those who see it, a 
read it. 


small number 
Of those who read it, only 
percentage have large eno\ 
to yield desirable fees to the corporate execu- 


tor or trustee. 


estates 


And of those with sufficiently 
large estates, many are firmly linked to some 
other bank or trust company, from whom you 
can hardly hope to win their patronage. If 
you agree with this will ad- 
mit that the dollar spent for trust advertis- 
ing in newspapers is not apt to accomplish 
a great deal. 


Effective Direct-Mail Methods 


Direct-mail is the most efficient medium 
for trust advertising. I say this with the 
assurance gained from two sources—from ®° 
thoughtful analysis of this medium as com- 
pared to others: and from judgment based 
on the experience of trust departments with 
whose development I am personally familiar. 

Theoretically, direct-mail advertising 
should prove the most efficient. Your letter 


reasoning, you 
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or literature goes only to a carefully selected 
list of well-to-do people. The list should be 
composed principally of officers, directors, 
stockholders and employees of your institu- 
tion: the attorneys of your city; leading in- 
Surance men; and 
savings, 


other 


customers of your com- 
mercial, safe deposit, investment 
and departments. Such a list, care 
fully and accurately compiled—and kept up- 
to-date circulation. 
Every stamp carries your message 
who, if your message convinces 
him. can give you desirable business. 
Another direct-mail. An 
aptly-chosen word, a clever slogan, may sell 
a commercial product of universal usage. A 
brand of tobacco needs no lengthy descrip- 
tion. Brief can popularize it. “Re- 
minder advertising” can keep it high in 
public favor. But we can’t remind people 
of something they don’t know; and few peo- 
ple know how a trust department serves 
estates. That subject needs explanation— 
reason-why copy—and plenty of it. Not all 
in a single letter or booklet, of course; that 
would overtax mental digestion. The 
story of trust service—the need for it, and 
how it fills that need—should be divided 
into a number of chapters. Each chapter 
long enough to give the reader a complete 
understanding of that phase of the subject; 
each chapter, in logical 


contains no waste 


two-cent 
to someone 
factor favors 


copy 


one’s 


sequence, dovetail- 


ing with the next; but each a unit capable 


of securing a 
Publish 
folders or 


definite from the 
reader them in the form of book- 
lets, letters, as you choose; if 
your story is interestingly, convincingly told, 
it will secure business for you. 

Which brings us out of the forest of theory, 
and into the sunlight of fact; of actual ex- 
perience, analyzed and summarized on so 
practical a basis that no one can gainsay the 
conclusions we draw. I might cite the ex- 
several banks and trust com- 
panies that my company has served. sut 
one example should suffice. I do not say 
that it is typical, an average example. | 
do say, however, that the following record 
is not beyond the reach of any trust officer 
who will give well-prepared direct advertis- 
ing full opportunity to 
ness, 


response 


periences of 


prove its effective 


A Practical Demonstration 
The subsequent paragraphs are excerpts 
from a report by C. H. Plenty, vice-president 
of the Hackensack Trust Company, Hacken- 
sack, N. J. After describing his company’s 
“arliest efforts to develop fiduciary business, 
Mr. Plenty says: “Letters were tried, with 


results too small to speak of. Then a book- 
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let describing the functions of a 
partment, with no better luck. 

“About twelve years ago, R. P. Purse, of 
the Purse Printing Company interested us 
in his booklets on the various phases of fidu- 
ciary work. We decided to give them a trial. 
The first set of twelve booklets was sent out, 
one each month, to a list selected from the 
residents in our town. While they were fa- 
vorably commented upon, they produced but 
few inquiries. These were followed the next 
year by another set of twelve booklets to is 
new list, and the result was again discourag- 
ing. 


trust de- 


“The matter was carefully analyzed, and 
the feeling of the officers was that there was 
something wrong with distribution, not with 
the material. The suggestion was then made 
that the renters in the safe deposit depart- 
ment were (1) friendly to the bank, or they 
would not have their there, (2) pos- 
sessed of sufficient means to be in a position 
to consider the disposition of their estates, 
(3) acquainted with the personnel and meth- 
ods of the bank. 

“A list was then prepared of 500 safe de- 
posit renters, 


boxes 


and a set of twelve month- 

This brought 15 
wills naming the company in some fiduciary 
capacity. The retained and 
held at 500 names, taking out removals and 
those who had responded, and the booklets 
continued with increasing results. Two years 
ago, we decided to send the booklets on the 
5th and 20th of each month, thus running 
the series out in six months, November to 
May. 

“We believe the method now pursued is 
eorrect ; for from November, 1922, to Septem- 
ber, 1923, there were left with us 73 wills. 
From September, 1923, to September, 1924, 
we secured 104 wills, all naming the com- 
pany as executor or trustee, or both. We now 
have in our vault 380 wills, all naming the 
company in some fiduciary capacity; and we 
are acting in 116 estates, with run- 
ning far into the millions.” 


ly booklets was sent out. 


same list was 


assets 


Analysis of Results 

Let uS analyze those results on a dollars- 
and-cents basis. The Trust 
Company's 1924 campaign produced 104 
trust appointments. The total cost (includ- 
ing booklets, envelopes, postage and address- 
ing) was approximately $1,000. This com- 
pany, therefore, paid approximately $9.64 for 
each of 104 appointments. 

I do not think that the company’s 1924 
literature was really, in itself, more effec- 
tive than many of its previous campaigns. 
The literature used is only one factor in the 


Hackensack 
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success of trust advertising. It cannot do 
work unless persistently used, year 
after year. It will produce the most profit- 
results only for the trust officer who 
has faith in direct advertising—who realizes 
that a fortune in oil isn’t made by turning 
over a spadeful of sod and scooping up the 
a tin dipper; and that trust business 
does not lie on the surface. Only by con- 
tinuous drilling will you find it. 

Of course, persistence alone is not enough. 
If it were, the prospector with the tin dipper 
might eventually scoop deep enough to reach 
oil. Persistent use of strong, 
is the only resultful method. 
vertising has proved its worth. 


its best 


able 


oil in 


effective tools 
And direct ad- 

It will prove 
the hands of the trust 
officer who will use it persistently. 


are effective tool in 


> & & 
SUCCESS OF CHRISTMAS CLUB SAVINGS 
MOVEMENT 

Christmas Club savings conducted by banks 
and trust companies in this country distrib- 
uted $248,.855,000 to during the 
closing week of this year. This is the largest 
amount ever saved by the American public 
through the medium of this fund. 
thousand banks will return this fund to de- 
positors for use during the holiday 
The growth of the Christmas Club movement 
is shown in the comparison between the total 
amount of $28,000,000 saved in the year 1914 
and the approximate quarter billion which 
has been accumulated during this year. 

A large part of the funds will be used to 
meet the unusual demands of the holiday sea- 
son, but large amounts will, nevertheless, be 
redeposited in permanent Herbert 
F. Rawll, president of Christmas Club, a cor- 


members 


Nearly six 


season. 


savings. 


poration, who has developed the Christmas 
Club 
redeposits as follows: 


idea, estimates the withdrawals and 
Dollars 
% Equivalent 
For Christmas Spending... 45 $109,734,750 
Redeposited’ in permanent 
savings 


Insurance 


6OS.270, 400 


premiums and 
mortgage interest 29,262,600 
°26.824.050 
Fixed charges 


in December 


maturing 
9.754.200 


The United States Mortgage & Trust Com- 
pany’s 1925 calendar, the fifteenth in a series 
depicting United States historical scenes, is 
now being distributed. 
from a painting by Percy Moran and shows 
General Washington retiring from public life 
to his private estate at Mount Vernon. 


The illumination is 
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IN VIRGINIA 


MPORTANT statutory changes 
have recently been enacted 
affecting administration of trusts 
and estates in Virgmia. In such 
matters we are thoroughly equipped 
to cooperate with corporate or 
individual executors or trustees. 
We would welcome an oppor- 
tunity to explain the scope and 
value of our service. 


FEDERAL RESERVE POLICY 
The Continental and Commercial National 
Sank says in its current 
“Since close observers of the money market 
agree that open market purchases of Reserve 
Banks have been an artificial influence mak- 


business analysis 


ing for easy money, they are questioning that 
operation. Reserve banks naturally are reluc- 
tant to run into the red. But it is a permissible 
question to ask whether their owners—mem- 
ber banks and not the Federal Government 
would not be better off if Reserve banks were 
to modify their market policy, even 
though surpluses of these banks had to be 
drawn on for dividends. 

“Expanding business is the one factor now 
making for firmer money rates. We feel 
that money will not be cheaper, but we also 
are conscious that current rates do not leave 
banks much of a margin over their interest 
payments and other expenses. Moreover, it 
is desirable to remove any artitictal Influence 
for easy money if inflation is to be avoided.” 


open 


The New 
appointed 
Electric Railway’s 


York Trust 
depositary for 


Company has been 
New 


common 


Hampshire 
and preferred 


stock. 





Audit the Past and 
Budget the Future 


Business today, with all its human factors, is 
an exact science. The dividends of success are 
earned by managers whose operations are based 
upon dependable facts and figures. 


The success of tomorrow is planned today. It 
is built upon the success of today, which the 
plans of yesterday made possible. 


The Detailed Audit provides the exact knowl- 
edge modern management requires. It is com- 
plete in its presentation of the facts behind the 
figures. It is free from the qualified statements 
of the balance sheet audit. It is the whole truth 
—the necessary and only basis for the Budget. 


The Business Budget protects profits, by pre- 
venting loss. It safeguards against over-expan- 
sion, over-production, over-expenditure. It 
shows the volume of expected sales, the conse- 
quent production schedules and inventory re- 
quirements. It is the business plan—a guide, 
not a law—based upon judgment, past experi- 
ence, figures and facts. 

Progressive management knows that it must 
know, and budgets the future. Elimination of 
ignorance and guess-work is as necessary to 
business as profit itself—for the SAVING MADE 
thereby JS profit—just as the difference between 
cost and selling price is profit. 


ERNST & ERNST 


AUDITS — SYSTEMS 
TAX SERVICE 
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ARCHITECTURAL ORNAMENTS IN THE CONSTRUCTION 
OF BANKING AND TRUST COMPANY HOMES 


CONVEYING THE MESSAGE OF SERVICE IN PLAQUES AND ARTISTIC 
DEVICES 


ALFRED C. BOSSOM 
Bank Architect and Equipment Engineer, New York City 


of artistic taste in 


company 


EVELOPMENT 
and trust 
contributed 


bank construction 
largely, within 


like 


has very 


vears, to relieve the barracks and 
rely utilitarian aspect of prevailing types 
uildings in the business and financial cen 
how 


American cities. There remains, 


much to be said ornaments 


in favor of 
the exterior of buildings which gratify a 
egitimate curiosity and bring the observer into 
sympathy with the enterprise housed 
Following a custom of cen 
meaning 


oser 
the building. 
uries the public expects to read a 


(upper right) the Potter’s 


Industry; 
Brooklyn Bridge; 


ee 


Wheel; 
(lower 1 ight ) 


in the ornaments which appear on buildings. 
The homes of banks and trust companies are 
to 
the character of 


particularly susceptible such ornaments 
which signify business they 


conduct 


Expression in Ornamentation 


There is much to learn on this subject not 
only from the architectural heritages of past 
generations encountered in Old World cities 
but also in modern construction in Europe 
The significance of building 
reached its highest point during the Italian 


ornament 


Decorations on new building of Trenton Trust Company, symbolic of (upper left) the Rubber 


the Wire Industry as typified by 
Industry. 


left) 
the Pottery 


(lower 
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and Spanish Renaissance. In that glorious 
epic when southern Europe rang with the 
clash of arms and genius and theoretical su- 
perman flourished there was a continuous 
struggle for self-expression. Therefore, 
coats-of-arms were everywhere. Not only the 
individual, but families, guilds and cities all 
had their peculiar emblems. 


Trust 
Florence 


building of Trenton 
Arms of City of 
Ferroni Palace. 


Decoration on new 
Company: Coat of 
in the 


One of the most remarkable of these was 
the insignium of the ancient guild of silk 
weavers of the city of Florence. In the cen- 
ter of a panel is the ancient loom and sur 
rounding this mechanism we flowering 
gardens supported by flying Cupids. Any 
body glancing at this upon a wall 
would know at once its meaning. Florence, 
according to the ancient tradition, was 
started in flowering fields, and therefore, we 
find that it has a device in which the lily is 
the predominant motif. What stories, for 
instance, are revealed on the walls of her 
Gargello, for here are several hundred coats- 
of-arms and emblems all dealing with the 
busy life of that great city which flourished 
during that efflorescence of the arts and 
sciences—the Renaissance! All the carv- 
ing or painting of the primitive races had 
definite meaning. The totem pole, the In- 
dian tepee, the Chinese jade, the Mayan door- 
post. 


see 


design 


Adapting Ornaments to Modern Uses 
Why should not we moderns tell the story 
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of our century and of the busy life which 
we lead upon the walls of structures which 
we build for our offices, for our banks, and 
our There is answer to this 
question and that is given in an industrial 
center which, for has built a pros- 
perous existence upon the foundations of its 
Colonial history, under the slogan, *“Trenton 
makes, the world takes.” It is a city de- 
voted to such activities as wire making; the 
famous Brooklyn bridge cables from 
there ; the pottery industries 
in the world is centered within its limits: 
it fashions garments, and shoes of rubber: 
its forges and kilns smoke with varied ac 
tivities. It has been largely in the spirit of 
the Renaissance interpreted in New World 
surroundings that the Trenton Trust Com 
pany has erected a fourteen story office 
building: the floors leased 
to tenants. The outside walls of the building 
made of a beautiful 
ornaments, or 


stores? one 


years, 


came 


one of largest 


lower are to be 
various 
intervals. 

The officers of the company instructed me 
that instead of employing conventional archi 
tectural motifs, 


limestone bear 


medallions at 


every plaque give its mes 
sage. As the style of the building 
itself is Italian Renaissance, what could 
be more appropriate than that it shouta nave 
emblems telling of the traditions and the am 
bitions of the city in the 
this new structure is placed. 


general 


center of which 
Keeping up this 
character there appear on either side of the 
main entrance medallions typical of the men 
of force and action who were nation builders 
in the fourteenth 
and Venice and great 
were making their influence felt all 
the world, when their city 
the then world taking. 
Just as Florence, 
was also the 
dustry, and 


century when Florence 
Italy 
arouna 


making and 


other cities of 


was 
center of 


the 
Venice 


art and culture, 
wronght iron in 
Was “Queen of 


home of 
just as 


Ducal 


Decorations on 
Venice. 


Shields and Palace in 
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the Seas,” and also had a dominating place in 
the glass industry of the world which she 
holds to this day, so it may be said of 
Trenton that her industries yveach to every 
part of the globe. A building so designee 
and so ornamented is, therefore, well suited 
for this New Jersey city which combines 
the practical American point of view with 
the enterprise of the communities which were 
also industrial entrepots. 


Decorative Cartouche on a Priory in City of 
Florence. 





On the facade of this building a series 
of medallions have been simply and effec- 
tively executed. There are the kilns and the 
smoking chimneys of numerous’ pottery 
works; here appears a representation of the 
srooklyn bridge; here we find a scene in a 
rubber forest where the Indians are busily 
engaged in tapping the trees for the latex. 


Forecasting Another Renaissance 

That the people of this present day under- 
stand and appreciate such a desire of the 
owners of a building to express themselves 
and their ideals, is shown by tne fact that 
practically every citizen of Trenton seemed 
to stop and to look at these medallions and 
to discuss their significance. It will only be 
a question of time, perhaps, before we return 
to the vivid days of old and instead of merely 
putting decorations upon the facades of 
structures, we shall, at the same time, make 
life more colorful and more interesting to 
the passerby by having these spots of inter- 
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est tell the story of what passes. Then cities 
will not be merely assemblages of buildings 
but will have more and more of an individ- 
uality, and will tell to all the world what 
they mean and express their traditions in no 
uncertain form. 

A walk on Fifth avenue shows that the 
custom of having devices proclaim the pur- 
pose of the building is followed by many 
architects. The University Club. for in- 
stance, designed by McKim, Mead & White, 
bears scores of the enlarged seals of the col- 
leges and universities whose graduates are in 
its membership. A large fur importing house, 
in existence for three centuries, has over its 
door its now venerable crest, in which ani- 
mals are shown rampant. Down in Forty- 
Third street, New York City. a great news- 
paper has put over the doorway of its huge 
building a coat of arms showing the eagle 
bearing a book on its hand, on the open 
page of which rests the hour glass, symbol 
of time. On the doors of banks one may 
often see the eagle, symbol of power, as 
though on perpetual guard, in the beehive 
symbol of thrift. 

In every direction one may see opportunity 
for return of the days of symbolism in the 
ornamentation of the beautiful buildings that 
line our ways, for meaningless ornament has 
no fitting place in our latter day information 
demanding world. 


2, ?, 2, 
ye 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY OF 
NEW YORK 

The year 1924 was one of outstanding 
progress for the Bankers Trust Company of 
New York. Deposits during the past year 
increased $105,000,000 making the total on 
November 15th $367,086,000. Resources ag- 
gregate $439,936,000. Capital is $20,000,000; 
surplus fund $15,000,000 and undivided 
profits $11,514,000. From the standpoint of 
earnings the Bankers Trust Company made 
an exceptionally good record, After payment 
of dividends and all other expenses the earn- 
ings yielded increase of $2,496,000 as addi- 
tion to surplus and undivided profits. The 
business at the up-town offices at Fifth 
avenue and 42nd street and at Madison 
avenue and OS7th street, has contributed 
notably to the year’s growth. Increasing 
volume of foreign business has been carried 
on through the London and Paris offices. 


The Bank of the Manhattan Company of 
New York holds one of the longest records 
for continuous payment of dividends on 
capital. The 251st quarterly dividend, 
was recently declared. 
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You Need 
Representation 


In Canada 


If your Canadian in- 
terests are to be handled 
to the best advantage, 
you must have a Cana- 
dian representative of 
ability and integrity. 


offer 
is well worth your con- 
Write for 


The service we 


sideration. 


particulars. 


The Northern Trusts Co. 


WINNIPEG, CANADA 





FRANK C. SUMNER 

lifetime of more than fifty years 
of constant devotion to trust company serv- 
ice, Mr. Frank H. Sumner, president of the 


After a 


Hartford-Connecticut Trust Company of 
Hartford, Conn., passed away on Tuesday, 
December 9th, at his home in that city and 
at the age of seventy-five years. Only a 
few months after his twenty-first birthday 
he became a messenger in 1871 in the employ 
of the old Hartford Trust Company. Step 
by step he worked his way upward until in 
1886 he became treasurer of the Company. 
He held that office with the Hartford Trust 
Company for a period of thirty-one years. 
For many years the late Ralph W. Cutler 
was president of the Hartford Trust Com- 
pany, It will be recalled that he served one 
term as president of the Trust Company 
Section of the American Bankers Association. 
When Mr. Cutler died, Mr. Sumner became 
president of the Hartford Trust Company in 
1917: In 1919, when the Hartford Trust 
Company and the Connecticut Trust and 
Safe Deposit Company were merged into the 
present Hartford-Connecticut Trust Com- 
pany, Mr. Sumner was elected president and 
Mr. Meigs H. Whaples, who had been presi- 
dent of the Connecticut Trust and Safe De- 
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National Trust 
Company 


Limited 


Paid-up Capital and Reserve 


$4,000,000 


Assets Under Administration 


$ 126,000,000 


Trust Company Service for 
Corporations and Individuals. 


4% on Deposits 


512% on Guaranteed Trust 
Certificates 


Correspondence Invited. 


Toronto Montreal 


Winnipeg 


Saskatoon Edmonton London, England 
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posit Company, was elected chairman of the 
board. Mr. Whaples still occupies the office 
of chairman. On the fortieth anniversary 
of Mr. Sumner’s connection with the trust 
company he was presented with a loving cup 
by officials and employees. 

Mr. Sumner’s death is a public loss to the 
city in which he labored practically all his 
life. He public spirit and 
humanitarian instincts which have left en- 
during influence upon the city in many direc- 
tions. 


possessed a 


He was foremost among Connecticut 
men in his advocacy and work in behalf of 
prison reform. He had been a member of 
the Connecticut State Prison Commission 
since 1898 and rarely missed a meeting and 
never failed to advance the worthy cause. 
He performed a valuable service in helping 
to bring about the construction of the Con- 
necticut River bridge and gave his energies 
freely as a member of the highway district 
commission. As a member of the Brown School 
District committee he gave much time to 
advancement of public education and to im- 
proving conditions among the poor. He was 
especially earnest in striving to aid young 
men to better themselves and 
honorable vocations. 


engage in 
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FROM A SIXPENCE TO SUCCESS 





TEPHEN GIRARD left his home in France 

with a sixpence in his pocket and a determi- 
nation to succeed; before his death the sixpence 
had grown into millions and he had succeeded 
in making himself Philadelphia’s foremost citi- 
zen and a power in the nation. 


The Girard National Bank today has resources 
of over $89,000,000, and it is just as imbued as 
was Girard with the determination to be suc- 
cessful in the service it renders. 


THE GIRARD NATIONAL BANK 


PHILADELPHIA 
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(Epiror’s Nore: The writer of the 


To SEE 


DEVELOPING JOINT LIFE 
SERVICE FROM THE UNDERWRITERS’ STANDPOINT 


TRUST OFFICERS MUST HELP UNDERWRITERS 


HENRY K. BECKWITH 
Superintendent of The Allen Agency of the Provident Mutual Life Insurance Company in Cleveland 


following article advises that his agency, in work- 
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ing along the line of developing joint life insurance and trust company service, has in- 
creased the average of the metropolitan agents from $15,000 to $31,200 per month with 


agency increase from average of $9220 to 


$17,000. He calls attention to the potential 


possibilities for transferring administration of hundreds of millions annually of life insur- 
ance funds into the hands of trust companies as trustees for beneficiaries who other 


NSURANCE men generally strive to give 
their prospects 100 per cent service. The 
successful and high grade underwriter 
loes not consider that he has earned his com- 
mission until he has made certain that the 
insurance he sells is payable in such a way 
as to guarantee beyond a reasonable doubt 
that it will serve the purpose intended. He 
recommends trust company administration 
where that is the need, or uses the life in- 
surance options where they can best serve 
This man, or rather the group of high 
grade underwriters of which he is a_ part, 
only writes ten per cent of the 400 or more 
millions of dollars of life insurance sold an 
nually. Therefore, aggressive general agents 
who are alive to the possibilities for profit 


n the utilization of trust company adminis 
tration in the settlement of life insurance 
death claims, are beginning to work on the 
agent writing $200,000 a vear or less. 
Statistics gathered by life insurance com 
panies last vear show that 330 of the 360 
millions of life insurance payable in a lump 
sum are in small estates that under proper 
handling might last for ten or twenty years. 
The regrettable thing, however, is that these 
080 millions last only seven years on the 
average. Consequently, there is a big field 
for trust officers of aggressive institutions. 
They can assist general agents in converting 
the $200,000 men into $400,000 men, which 
they will do as surely as they educate them 
to sell insurance and arrange for its admin- 
istration at the time they place it. This in 
itself is practically doubling the 400 millions 
how sold yearly.. It will pour hundreds of 
millions annually into the hands of trust 
companies as trustees for beneficiaries who 


wise dissipate this money in unwise investments.) 


otherwise would dissipate the funds in un- 
wise investment and utterly thwart, al- 
though unintentionally, the purpose of the 
thoughtful father who paid for the insur- 
ance in the first place. 


A Problem of Education 

Trust officers will appreciate the problem 
of education when they realize that for fif 
teen years the life companies have been en 
deavoring to get their agents to write poli 
cies with some form of monthly or other 
income method of settlement. And after all 
this time, only ten per cent of the business 
written is payable in this way. The 90 per 
cent is practically all payable in cash. There 
is no reason why with the awakening of gen- 
eral agents and special agents to the fact 
that their job is as much to make certain 
that the purposes for which insurance is 
written are not voided by unintelligent set- 
tlements, that this 360 million paid annn- 
ally in cash should not be made payable to 
trust companies as trustees. If trust officers 
generally were to realize this, literature 
along educational lines prepared especially 
for life underwriters would be as much a 
part of their advertising schedule as pub- 
licity aimed at the public. Possibly more so. 
Money spent in educating one underwriter 
placing $200,000 annually to the trust com- 
pany idea would mean at least $200,000 and 
probably $400,000 yearly in potential insur- 
ance trusts, together with all the business 
that usually follows. 


Establishing Control with the Agent 

What is it necessary to show this average 
life insurance agent to get him started co- 
operating with trust officers? From’ experi 
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The Allén 
advocating the trust settlement in 
stead of either the company op- 
tions or cash, it has been found that the first 
and big idea that must be put across to the 
that the client will het- 
way. At present, their idea is that 
the options are the safest method of making 
insurance funds payable 

Broadminded 
grant this 


ence in since it 
form of 


insurance 


Agency started 


agents is 


ter that 


be served 


trust 
without 


rule, can 
And then 
they can go on and show the underwriter and 
the client that discretion in handling the 
funds for the benefit of a widow and her 
family, together with the safety 
the trust company does offer, are 
much more to be desired than the extra edge 
of safety which the life insurance 
settlement contract does offer. 


officers, as a 


any sacrifice. 


growing 
which 


income 


Optional Settlement Plans 


After studying a very large number of 
optional settlement plans which have been 
drawn up by various high grade underwrit- 
ers, it has been the conclusion of The Allen 
Agency “ommittee that in most of these 
plans there was not enough leeway allowed 


the benef-iaries. Many different situations 


could be thought of where if these policies 
became claims the families would be in as 


bad a situation as if the policies had been 


paid in cash. Trust officers know this so well 
that there is no need of 
phase further. 

Next, after convincing the life underwrit- 
ers that his client’s interest will be better 
served by a life insurance trust, the agent 
can be swung absolutely over to the trust 
company side by showing him that the trust 
department will be able to take over all the 
details of working out the plan of settle- 
ment. This gives him hours more each week 
to get out on the street after new business. 

A conscientious underwriter can spend one- 
third of his the office working on 
optional settlement plans for his clients and 
prospects. However, when the idea 
life insurance trust, he makes the poli- 
cies payable to the trust company under the 
deed of trust and 


dwelling on this 


time in 


he sells 
of a 


lets the trust officer 
all the interviews with Mr. Pros- 
pect to the case up. Of course, the 
agent who writes this kind of business will 
increase his business. He will write a 
per and just as many 
before. Experience has shown that 
he will write more cases. 


have 
necessary 


close 


larger policy case 


cases as 


Selling the Trust Idea 


Once a man is sold on the life insurance 
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BUSINESS 
Insurance & 
Trust best 
arrangement. 


INSURANCE Iw 
ath One 


With his own 


trust company 


TRUST POR BENEFIT‘ OF 

HIS PAMILY etc. 
Taxes, nietration 
Fees, Debts paid off by 
Trustee. 


Home for wife & 
Children. 


PROVISIONS 

FOR SPE L 
MEMBERS OF 

PAMILY. 


Special plane 
for each 
ehild. 


INCOME FOR WIFE 
Inoome Yor lite to 
wife under certain 
conditions, Balance 
to children. 


IS 


DAUGHTER SON 

Income for Portions of 
life.Portions principalat 
of principa age 25 etc. 


Portions of 
principal at 
age 25 etc. 


1 again. 


SETTLEMENT 
The above cl irt was 
problem of the successful business n 
in the settlement of his estate. 

The three plans at the top of the chart provid 
for ample cash at death and make certain that 
family has money instead of interests in bus 
ness. Co-trustee may be named if donor desires 
The various parts of the trust may he 


mn utely as trustor wishes 


ESTATES CHART 


prepared to handk 


average 


drau n 


trust idea, he 
insurance, 


interests 
trusteed to 


himself in business 
give his family the 
cash and his partner or partners his interest 
in the This brings the unde! 
writers in with the partners a! 
insurance trust 


business 

contact 
life 
desires to name a 


opens up 
Usually a 


in connectior 


more business 


man co-trusts 
the administration of his 
The co-trustee 
prospect. It 
that is a great 


with 
whole 
diately becomes a 
chain 
new 


estate as a imn 
is an endless 
developer of leads 
the underwriter and 
the trust companies concerned. 
Summing up. the underwriter 
the trust company fo! 
of administration will double his 
It will be better business 
stick. He will do his easier al 
have much less detail and office work to d 


business, both for 
who ¢ 
be swung over to 
business. 
because it Ww 

business 
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Achievement 
Attracts Investors 


There are more telephones in Chicago and New York than in 
the four continents of South America, Africa, Asiaand Oceania. 
















HERE are more telephones in just two cities, 
New York and Chicago, than in four continents, 
South America, Africa, Asia and Oceania. There are 
more in these two cities than in Britain and France. 
Nearly 63 per cent. of the world’s telephones are in 
the United States, more than nine-tenths of these 
telephones are by ownership or connecting agreement 
| 
a part of the Bell System. 
The achievement of the American Telephone and Telegraph | 
Company in this unrivalled telephone development is widely 
recognized by users of the service, as well as by the 340,000 
thrifty investors who have become owners of its stock. 


A. T. &. T. Co. Stock pays 9% dividends. 
It can be purchased in the open market to 
yield over 7%. Write for further information. 


“BELL TELEPHONE ' 
SECURITIES CO. ine. * 


D.F. Houston, President 
195 Broadway NEW YORK 


“The People’s ( 
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A Massachusetts Fiduciary 
Qualified By 


46 Years’ Experience 


Practically every kind of Trust problem 
that may arise has been met and solved 
by this Company during its 46 years’ 
experience. We have handled hundreds 


of Estates. 


We cordially invite individuals and 
corporations who require fiduciary ser- 
vice in Massachusetts to correspond 
with the President or other officers of 


this Company. 


BosTON SAFE DEPosIT 6 


=~ TRUST COMPANY 
1Oo Fran KLIN STREET 


; 
C%Zt Arcn and Devonsuire Streets 


Our Safe-Deposit Vault is one of the 
largest in New England. Sixty coupon 
rooms eliminate waiting and afford com- 
plete privacy. Some rooms comfort- 
ably accommodate ten or more persons. 
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AUDITING PRACTICE IN CONNECTION WITH TRUSTS 
AND ESTATES 


APPORTIONMENT OF PRINCIPAL AND INCOME 


ROY W. BLAIR 
Trust Officer, California Trust and Savings Bank, Sacramento, Cal. 


HE integrity of trust administration 

has been established by official records. 

_ The Committee on Research of the 

American Bankers Association of which L. 

H. Roseberry is chairman, has proven by 

authoritative that practically no loss 

has ever been sustained by a trust adminis- 
tered by a trust company. 

The “Romance and Tragedy of Banking,” 
by Thomas P. Kane, deputy comptroller of 
the currency, records many instances of de- 
faleation in commercial banking, with conse- 
quent heavy losses of depositors’ funds. There 
are numerous instances of irregularities and 
misconduct by individual fiduciaries involv- 
ing large losses. 


data, 


Every degal, economic, moral and finan- 
cial safeguard has been thrown around the 
trust company, to prevent the loss of trust 
funds committed to its care. The deposit of 
securities with public officials, the statutory 
segregation of trust funds from other assets, 
statutory examination and supervision, and 
the moral effect of public opinion all com- 
bine to safeguard trust funds, but independ- 
ently of such protection all trusts should 
be the subject of frequent and _ thorough 
audit. 


Individual trusts and estates are suffi- 
ciently similar in character as to present 
practically the same problems of audit and 
they can be discussed together. The princi- 
pal thing to be observed is that the duty 
should not be reduced to a more perfunctory 
operation as the detection of possible fraud 
or irregularity requires a high degree of 
originality and skill. 


Auditing Trusts 


In auditing trusts the separate ledger 
pages should first be “run off” and compared 
with the controlling account in the general 
ledger and consideration should then be given 
to each separate trust. A careful examina-» 


tion of the will or other documents creating 
a trust fund should be made to ascertain 
the responsibilities imposed upon the trus- 
tees. A certified copy of the inventory and 
appraisement (if the trust is created by court 
authority) or the private trust agreement 
should be compared with the capital account 
on the ledger page of the individual trust 
or estate, to see if all the assets are prop- 
erly listed thereon. 

The income account of the trust should be 
verified to ascertain if all income has been 
recorded. Dividends receivable should be 
compared with a list of the dates on which 
the respective corporations made divided 
declarations. Interest receivable should be 
checked against the instrument creating the 
obligation and any past due interest should 
be made the subject of a special discussion. 


Examination of Trust Securities 
The examination of securities belonging to 
the trust in most important as they often are 
negotiable instruments offering an easier op- 
portunity for misappropriation than assets of 


other character. Certificates of stock should 
be issued in the name of the trustee or exec- 
utor. It is preferable as a matter of ad- 
ditional safeguard, to have all bonds be- 
longing to the trust registered in the name 
of the trustee or executor. Securities out 
for collection should be traced by letter. The 
audit of the assets of any modern trust con- 
templates that all securities are held under 
a system of safekeeping whereby a vault 
teller, or independent employee, has con- 
trol thereof subject to withdrawal by requisi- 
tion of an officer of the trust department, 
countersigned by another employee or officer 
and checked by the vault teller. It is not 
considered herein, that any trust company 
permits the securities to remain in safe- 
keeping subject to withdrawal by any one 
employee. The vault teller should be pro 
vided with a ledger control of the securities 
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in his custody and the auditing department 
should make frequent audit of his accounts. 

Investments of the trust estate should be 
investigated to determine if they were legiti- 
mate when made. Secondly, were such in- 
vestments authorized by proper officers of 
the trustee. Knowledge of the law of the 
particular State is essential, inasmuch as the 
State law governs the trust investment if 
the terms of the instrument creating the 
trust do not specify otherwise. 


Apportionment of Principal and Income 

The proper apportionment of principal and 
income under the trust requires careful study 
and presumes a very considerable knowledge 
of a subject which presents intricate account- 
ing and legal problems. Income accrued to 
date of the death of the trustor is a part of 
the corpus of the estate. The question of 
profits and losses in trust investments pre- 
sents difficult problems. The amortization 
of premiums on investments is a duty de- 
volving upon the trustee. The question of 
stock dividends presents complicated prob- 
lems. The income tax returns of the trust 
of estate should be carefully checked by 
someone with a thorough knowledge of such 
matters, inasmuch as an indefinite liability 
accrues in this connection, and continues for 
several years. 

The distribution of the trust fund or the 
estate upon the termination of the trust 
should be carefully checked with the decree 
of distribution or the intentions of the 
trustor as evidenced by the trust agreement. 
The duty of proper and regular accounting 
to the court or to the beneficiaries according 
to the nature of the trust is imposed upon 
the trustee. 

Corporate Trusts 


The tendency of the courts to impose an 
increasing degree of responsibility on trus- 
tees under bond issues, necessitates a very 
careful investigation of the deed of trust se- 
curing the issue. Trust companies acting 
in that capacity are no longer held to be 
mere passive trustees and there are several 
instances of judgments against them that 
could have been prevented by proper care. 
Careful analysis of the deed of trust of every 
bond issue should be made. The amount of 
bonds received, the amount certified, the 
amount delivered, and the bonds on hand 
should be verified with especial attention to 
any possible overcertification. The cancelled 
bonds should be checked and any cancelled 
bonds returned to the issuing corporation 
should be represented by proper receipts. 
Any partial releases of property covered 
by the deed of trust should be carefully 
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THE 
ROYAL TRUST 
COMPANY 


MONTREAL 


is exceptionally well equipped to 
act in any fiduciary capacity for 
corporations or individuals de- 
siring the realization or adminis- 
tration of assets in Canada. The 
Company maintains a chain of 
branches from Atlantic to Pacific 
and has assets under administra- 
tion exceeding $351,000,000. 





HEAD OFFICE 
105 St. JAMES STREET, MONTREAL 


BRANCHES 


OTTAWA 
WINNIPEG 
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EDMONTON 
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VICTORIA 


HALIFAX 

St. Joun, N. B. 
St. Joun’s, NFL. 
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analyzed to see if full compliance has been 


had with the provisions authorizing such 
release. The accounts of the trust company 
as fiscal agent, transfer agent and registrar 
present their own peculiar problems and they 
should be carefully checked. 
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FIDELITY UNION TRUST DECLARES 
EXTRA DIVIDEND 

Directors of the Fidelity Union 
Company of Newark, N. J., recently 
an extra dividend of 10 per cent on the 
capital stock, payable Jan. 2d to stockhold- 
ers of record December 15th. In addition 
the regular quarterly dividend of 5 per cent 
was declared, payable on the same date. The 
trust company also announced the usual dis 
tribution of cent of annual salaries to 
officers and employees as a Christmas bonus 
The year of 1924 has been one of the 
successful in the history of the 
Union Trust Company, of which 
McCarter, is president. 


Trust 
declared 


5 per 


most 
Fidelity 
Uzal H 


Melvin A. Traylor, president of the First 
Trust & Savings Bank of Chicago, recently 
addressed the Bankers Club of Des Moines. 
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THE FARMERS’ LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY 


Nos. 16, 18, 20 and 22 William Street, New York 


LONDON 


15 Cockspur Street, S. W.1 
26 Old Broad Street, E.C.2 


Branch: 475 Fifth Avenue. at 41st Street 


FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 


PARIS 
3 Rue D’Antin 


Issues Travellers’ Letters of Credit payable throughout the world 
Commercial Letters of Credit for Importations and Exportations of Merchandise 
Buys and Sells Bills of Exchange 
Cable Transfers to all Countries 


: ‘'HROUGH its offices in London, working in close touch with correspondents all 
over Europe, The Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company is in position to be of 
exceptional service to Trust Companies in the transaction of foreign business for them- 


selves or their customers. 


In Paris, The Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company maintains a representative who can 


receive your clients’ mail and cables and give personal attention to your banking 





HARRY WALTER SHAW 

Harry Walter Shaw, assistant secretary of 
the New York Trust Company, who died re- 
cently at his home at 22 East Tenth street, 
Was regarded as one of the ablest and most 
experienced authorities in transfer depart- 
ment work. He was foremost In the reor- 
ganization of the New York Stock Transfer 
Association and at the time of his death was 
chairman of its committee. In 
matters of technique and as regards practi- 
cal requirements in the transfer and regis- 
tration of invari- 
ably sought. 


executive 


securities his advice was 
Mr. Shaw-was sixty-two years old and in 
1903 he entered the employ of the New York 
Security and Trust Company which 
quently became the New York Trust Company 
and after filling various positions was made 
assistant secretary in charge of the stock 
transfer department of the Company. His 
first banking connection was with the Lin- 
coln National Bank and while there he be- 
came acquainted with one of his fellow clerks, 
David Grant, until recently vice-president of 
the Lincoln National Bank and whose sister, 
Miss Elizabeth, he married. Mrs. Shaw died 
five years after their marriage and her death 
was a severe blow which saddened his life. 
Mr. Shaw was born in New York City July 


subse- 


interests through our Paris correspondent, the Banque de Paris et des Pays-Bas. 


31, 1862, and came from one of the old New 
York families. He lived for many years in 
the old Washington Square neighborhood. He 
had many warm friends his 
death as a personal loss. 


who regard 


OUR 1924 FAVORABLE TRADE BALANCE 

Exports from the United States during 
November amounted to $494,000,000, im- 
ports to $296,000,000, leaving a trade balance 
favorable to the United States of $198,000.- 
000. For the eleven months ended with No 
vember, the United States had a favorabie 
balance on the basis of Department of Com- 
merce figures of $869,000,000, produced 
exports of $4,145,000,000 and imports of $3,- 
276,000,000. 


bey 


Gold imports during November were $19, 
849,000 while gold exports were $6,689,000. 

Henry G. Keats, for fourteen years assist- 
ant to the judge of the Probate Court of 
Cook County, Ill., has been made assistant 
trust officer in charge of estates, for the 
Union Bank of Chicago, at 25 N. Dearborn 
street. 

Potter Palmer has been elected a director 
of the First National Bank and of the First 
Trust & Savings Bank of Chicago, succeeding 
Benjamin Allen. 




















NEW YORK FEDERAL RESERVE BANK 





The World’s Largest and Strongest 
Vault Entrance 


The York Safe and Lock Company built and in- 
stalled in the New York Federal Reserve Bank 
six (6) YORK Revoluble Vault Entrances, each 
10 feet in thickness, the climax of mechanical 
genius and ingenuity. 

In addition to the New York Federal Reserve 
Bank YORK has built at its factory in York, 
Pennsylvania, vaults for Federal Reserve Banks 
in the following cities: 


Cleveland Boston Buffalo 

Philadelphia Pittsburgh Detroit 

Chicago Louisville Jacksonville 
Minneapolis Little Rock 


YORK vaults are used by the U. S. Government, 
Clearing House Association, and many of the 
leading Banks throughout the country. 
Correspondence with nearest branch is wel- 
comed by our Engineering department with 
banks contemplating new or enlarged security 
and safe deposit vaults. 
































Principal Builders of High Grade Vaults 


YORK SAFE AND LOCK CoO. 
55 Maiden Lane New York 


Branches 


New Haven Boston Philadelphia Baltimore 
Cleveland Chicago San Francisco 























“CLOSE HARMONY” AMONG BANKERS 


The talent for negotiating “notes” 
or documentary varieties. In New 


for many years which has developed into one 


City. 


among bankers is not confined to the commercial 
York City there has existed an association of bankers 
of the leading male choruses of New York 
The New York Banks Glee Club, Inc., is now approaching tis fiftieth anniversary. 


At a recent concert given at Carnegie Hall selections were rendered which included classics 
from Rossini and songs from American composers such as Victor Herbert, Dudley 


Buck 
and Stephen Foster. 


,fhe New York Banks Glee Club is ably conducted by Bruno Huhn. The club was 
organized by a group of young bank men back in 1878, including members of the Bank 
Clerks Mutual Benefit Association. One of the principal organizers was Fernando Baltes 
of the Mechanics & Traders Bank, who was elected president. Its conductors have been 
men of high standing in the musical world and preceding Bruno Huhn the club was for 


thirty-three years under the baton of H. R. Humphreys. 
Delafield, 
H. K. Twitchell, president Seamans Bank for Savings, vice-president ; 
Sproul: chairman, J. Melville Smith; secretary, John J 


The present officers are: Richard 


financial secretary. 


THE COST OF CRIME 


The American 
dering a 


Express ren- 
timely directing 
attention to the use of travelers cheques as 
a safeguard against 
criminal attacks. 


Company is 
very service in 
robberies, hold-ups and 
The Protective Committee 


of the American Bankers Association recently 


estimated that the annual “cost of crime” in 
this country amounts to $3,500,000,000, which 
is equal to the annual budget of the Govern- 
ment. The American Express Company is 
impressing upon the public and especially 
upon bank and trust company managements 
the wisdom of encouraging the use of trav- 
elers checks as a means of reducing such 
Less than 25 per cent of the traveling 
public protect their traveling funds by con- 


loss. 


The membership is now over 80. 
National Park Bank, president; 
treasurer, John T. 
Golden and Arthur F. Tretheway, 


chairman 


verting them into travelers cheques and with 
the opening of winter travel such advice is 
most timely. 

According to recent announcement the 
American Express Company will enter the 
banking field in Bombay where it will estab- 
lish facilities for selling drafts and accepting 
deposits in rupees and other currency. 


Houston Quin, mayor of the city of Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, has been elected a vice-presi- 
dent of the Louisville Trust Company, and 
will assume his duties next year at the close 
of his term of public life office. Mayor 
Quin was formerly a judge of the Court 
of Appeals and has had a broad experience 
in estate settlements. 





TRUST COMPANIES 


FIVE YEARS’ GROWTH 


The total assets under the care of this Corporation have increased 
during the past five years as follows:— 


LUUUMMEoeo in 


$101 ,123,031.51 
oes... .$113,762,324.18 
: Peete | eer 
ET ores ......$129,097,041.42 
i | Oe $137,930,038.98 


These figures indicate Confidence on the part of a growing clientele gained by 
constant effort to render efficient service. 
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We solicit the Canadian business of American trust companies. 


The 
TORONTO GENERAL TRUSTS 


CORPORATION 
HEAD OFFICE: TORONTO, ONT. 


Branches: Ottawa, Ont.; Winnipeg, Man.; Saskatoon Sask.; Vancouver, B. C. 
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HEAD OFFICE AND SAFE Deposit Vautts 
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H. L. SERVOSS ELECTED PRESIDENT 
UNITED STATES SAFE DEPOSIT CO. 
At a recent meeting of the board of di- 

rectors of the United States Safe Deposit 

Company of New York, H. L. Servoss was 

elected president of the company, succeeding 

the late J. Lynch Pendergast, who died re- 
cently at the age of sixty-nine. E. W. Dut- 

ton was elected vice-president, and F. J. 

Claussen, vice-president and treasurer. Mr. 

Servoss is widely known in banking and 

trust company circles and is vice president 

of the United States Mortgage & Trust Co. 
The late Mr. Pendergast was one of the 
most popular members of the safe deposit 
fraternity. He was a graduate of George- 
town University and before the merger of 
the National Safe Deposit Company with the 

United States Safe Deposit Company in 1909 

was president of the former. 


Robert F. Brown, assistant to the presi- 
dent of the United States Mortgage & Trust 
Company of New York, has been elected vice- 
president and secretary. Charles Diehl has 
been elected vice-president in charge of the 
125th street branch of the company. Wil- 
liam J. Wittman has been appointed assis- Vice-President, United States Mortgage & Trust Co., 


: who has been elected President of the United States Safe 
tant trust officer. Deposit Company, of New York 


H. L. Servoss 














COOPERATION BETWEEN 


TRUST COMPANIES AND 


ATTORNEYS IN THE ADJUSTMENT OF TAXES UPON 
ESTATES OF NON-RESIDENT DECEDENTS 


PURPOSE OF “INHERITANCE TAX ATTORNEYS, ASSOCIATED” 


JOSEPH F. McCLOY 
Of the New York Bar 


(Epitor’s Note: The “Inheritance Tax Attorneys, Associated,” was recently organ- 
ized as the outgrowth of the experience of a number of attorneys serving as representa- 
tives of corporate fiduciaries in connection with the adjustment of tax matters affecting 
non-resident estates under the varying requirements and laws of different states. In- 


sofar as it is composed of competent lawyers capable of achieving results in 


aiding 


trust companies to secure speedy and efficient adjustment of individual tax matters 


before 


the. departments in different states, the organization may commend itself to the 
consideration of trust companies and banks as fiduciaries. 
sion of laws relating to inheritances and death duties attention is 


With respect to securing revi- 
called to the ap- 


pointment of a tar revision committee by the Trust Company Division of the Ameri- 


can Bankers Association 


associations to bring about desired 


HE losses of beneficiaries ensuing upon 

the operation of death tax laws have 

naturally become of grave concern to 
fiduciaries, particularly corporate fiduciaries. 
These losses are attributable not only to the 
duplication of taxes, but to divers other ob- 
noxious effects and provisions of the 
Deferred delayed 
adjustments often result in wide declines of 
value. To obtain review of arbitrary rul- 
ings and valuations requires expensive pro- 


laws. 
liquidation occasioned by 


ceedings. Assessments are made upon trans- 
property often without jurisdiction, 
the amount of tax in many cases being insuf- 
ficient to warrant the expense of resistance. 
In some 


ters of 


cases, requirements for elaborate 
and expensive ancillary administration pro 


ceedings and in others the payment of offi 


cial fees ahd charges for a so-called proceed- 


ing are enforced, even where on the face of 
things there is no possibility of a resultant 
One of the most annoying features of 
laws, perhaps, is the requirement of 
so-called, on non-taxables, simply 
happens the transfer agent is 
within the jurisdiction. It is suggested that 
systematic efforts on the part of corporate 
fiduciaries would tend to minimize, if not 
entirely avoid, these losses also. 

The fiduciaries themselves are 
no less real or important, especially where 
their compensation is by law based on an 
invariable percentage of the estate. If their 


tax. 
such 
“waivers,” 


because it 


losses of 


which is authorized to 
results. ) 


cooperate with committees of other 


fees are fixed otherwise then the additional 
expense of such proceedings of course falls 
upon the beneficiary. In any event, it is 
evident that the compensation of the fiduciary 
tends to decrease accordingly as the period 
of time and extent of service required for 
proper liquidation increase. Officers and 
stockholders of corporate fiduciaries cannot 
fail to realize the vast aggregate of over- 
head attributable to this source revulting in 
decreased profits available for distribution. 


Community of Interests 

The situation affords an opportunity in 
the premises for corporate fiduciaries to dem- 
onstrate their superior fitness for the offices 
of executor, administrator and trustee in 
preference to the individual. Where the most 
trusted individual, no well fa- 
vored by the neighbors, 
will, at most, act as fiduciary tens of times, 
the corporate fiduciary always in office acts 
thousands of times. The salient fact is the 
corporate fiduciaries form the largest group 
of taxpayers in the country. 
ciaries are able to act in unison, whereas in- 
dividual natural 
limitations, are obviously not susceptible of 
organization or effective cooperation. 

That fiduciaries are aware of 
their community of interest in the premises 
is evidenced by repeated formulations of sug- 
amendments to the death tax 


matter how 


confidence of his 


Corporate fidu- 
fiduciaries, by reason of 
corporate 


gested laws 
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such as appeared, for instance, in the July, 
1924, number of Trust CoMPANIES. Resolu- 
tions and formulations of program, however, 
in this regard or otherwise, while all very 
well in their way, are not sufficient. 
thing more is necessary. 


Some- 
Cooperative action 
is required to obtain the desired results with 
respect to death tax laws as well as situa- 
tions arising under the general property laws 
or laws regulating with a tendency to re- 
strict activities of non-resident corporate fi- 
duciaries. 

Effective cooperative action implies the em- 
ployment of adequate machinery. The ma- 
chinery for the purpose should consist of a 
man on the ground in each state, always 
ready to respond to the call of every non- 
resident corporate fiduciary in the country, 
their local attorneys, and attorneys generally. 
It is not enough that such a 
ground be maintained only in each state 
whose laws impose death taxes. The eall 
for service may be just as urgent where no 
question of death taxes is involved. An 
agency should be available in every state and 
territory as well as in the District of Colum- 
bia, in Canada and ultimately in other foreign 
lands. 


man on the 


Representatives Must Have Special 
Qualifications 
More than a mere general correspondent is 
needed. The man on the ground should pos- 
sess special qualifications as respect charac- 
ter, reputation, ability and experience, en- 
titling him to the confidence of his princi- 
pals. He should be primarily a legal tech- 


nician, personally familiar with the subjects 
involved and with the point of view of his 
corporate clients, alert and reliable, given to 
expedition and zealous effort, tempered with 
discretion, in their interest. 
should be moderate and commensurate with 
the volume, recurrence and continuity of em- 


The fees charged 


ployment. The office should be in the nature 


of a permanent institution, partaking of the 
character of a clearing house. The primary 
duty of the man on the ground should be to 
ease the way of the corporate fiduciary every- 
where, assisting in procuring prompt and 
proper adjustments. The activities of the 
men on the ground, particularly as regards 
death tax laws, should be 
themselves and 


coordinated as 
well related to 
the other agencies in this field, and 
therefore they should be themselves mem- 
bers of an organization to which they 
would owe responsibility and which would 
be responsible for them to the corporate fi- 
duciaries. The organization should maintain 
a competent central authority, having disci- 


among 


COMPANIES 


plinary powers among others necessary, with 
which complaints or 
be lodged. 

It is the writer’s conviction that the cor- 
porate fiduciaries of the country would serve 
themselves well in the respects indicated by 
an instrumentality of the character described. 
Self-help is the best help after all. As the 
fable has it, the larks who had their nest in 
the ripening grain did not prepare to move 
until the farmer, after having relied on his 
neighbors in vain to do his reaping, decided 
to take matters into his own hands. 


recommendations might 


Scope of the Association 

“Inheritance Tax Attorneys, Associated,” 
is an organization designed and confidently 
expected to fulfill the foregoing specifications. 
It originated from the experience of several 
of the organizers as representatives of 
porate fiduciaries, primarily in connection 
with death tax matters upon non-resident es 
tates coming under the laws of their respec- 
tive states. The consensus of opinion of a 
number of trust officers was that a distinct 
advantage in dollars and cents resulted, both 
to corporate fiduciary and to 
when, for a small aun active and experi- 
enced attorney on the ground could be 
cured for permanent service, thereby avoid- 
ing the difficulties 
losses likely to be 


cor- 


beneficiary 
fee, 
pro- 
delays, and consequent 
encountered in determin 
ing by correspondence taxes upon estates 11 
their charge. 
stances, the 
like 


several in- 
was expressed that a 
might be available in all the 
states. Accordingly, the writer conceived the 
idea of creating a national association of 
counsel, primarily for corporate fiduciaries 
in connection with their requirements in the 
foregoing, and invited associates to 
in the work of organization. 

In furtherance of the plan, inquiries were 
made from several informed sources, includ- 
ing the leading trust companies in each 
state, for the names of firms or individual at- 
torneys, who would best answer to its re 
quirements. From all of those recommended 
very full reports were required as to their 
qualifications and a 
tion of these having 
ganization committee, which pursued a very 
painstaking process of investigation, the 
membership was made up. The judgment in- 
volved in the selection, has been signally vin- 
dicated by the action of one of the concerns 
publishing an inheritance tax service for the 
various states, which took over the entire 
membership of the organization, “Inheritance 
Tax Attorneys, Associated,” as its represen- 
tatives in their respective states. 


Furthermore, in 
desire 


service 


assist 


examina- 
made by the or- 


comparative 
been 
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COMPANIES 


Where one error is too many 


AR above the level of the 
street, himself 
on a steel girder scarcely more 


than a foot wide, stands a man 


balancing 


who knows the necessity for 
Catching red hot 
rivets is work that calls for 
‘are and precision. 


accuracy. 


Care and precision are also 
necessary to intelligent action 
in the 
market. 


investment security 
Anything short of 
accurate information is a dan- 
gerous guide in the rapidly 
shifting market of today. 


The Seaboard has unusual 
facilities for gathering accu- 
rate, timely and specific in- 
formation. about investments 
and securities, but it is our 
definite policy to have none 
for sale. 


Any such information which 


we have, free from our self- 
interest, we are glad to place 
at the disposal of our cus- 
the 


amount of work involved, this 


tomers. Because of 


service must be limited to our 
customers. 


The Seaboard National Bank 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Mercantile Branch 
115 BROADWAY 
at Cedar Street 


Uptown Branch 
20 EAST 45th STREET 
near Madison Avenue 


MAIN OFFICE 
BROAD and BEAVER STREETS 





Irving Bank-Columbia 
Trust Company 


NEW YORK 





STATEMENT OF ConpitIion, NoveMBeER 15, 1924 


RESOURCES 


Cash in Vault and with Federal Reserve Bank . . . $37,047,311. 
Exchanges for Clearing House and due from other Banks 42,636,669. 
Call Loans, Commercial Paper and Loans eligible for 
Re-discount with Federal Reserve Bank . ... 99,361,699. 
United States Obligations 
Other Loans and Discounts 
Demand Loans 
Due within 30 days 
Due 30 to go days 
Due go to 180 days . 
Due after 180 days 
Short Term Securities 
Other Investments 
New York City Mortgages 
Bank Bul lings 
Customers’ L iability for Acceptances by this Company 
and its C orrespondents outstanding [anticipated 
$1,786,465.25] 


25) 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock 5 Pree .c 
Surplus and Undivided Profits 5 eis 2,417,381. $29,917,381.49 
Discount Collected but not Earned 882,820. 1: 
Reserved for Taxes, Interest and Expenses 1,371,288.2 
Foreign Bills of Exchange sold with Endorsement of 

this Company ; 289,410. 
Acceptances by this Company and by Correspondents 

for its Account outstanding [including Acceptances 

to Create Dollar Exchange] ; ; 22,965,417. 
Official Checks . 8 903,527.91 
Deposits é ; . . ; : 342,28: 


AF 
5 


9379. 
_$406,615,724.0 



























NEWLY-APPOINTED MEMBERSHIP OF STANDING AND 
SPECIAL COMMITTEES OF THE TRUST COMPANY 


DIVISION OF THE AMERICAN BANKERS 
ASSOCIATION 


NNOUNCEMENT of the personnel of 
the standing and special committees 
of the Trust Company Division of 
the American Bankers Association for 1924- 
1925 affords assurance that the various in- 
terests of trust companies which center in 
the Division will be well taken care of dur- 
ing the ensuing year. The list is representa- 
tive of trust companies in all parts of the 
United States and includes the names of offi- 
cials who have been most diligent and fore- 
most in constructive trust company activities. 
Special interest attaches to the membership 
of the special committee on taxation which 
was appointed by President Lucius Teter fol- 
lowing the authorization of the last annual 
meeting of the Division in Chicago. This 
committee is instructed to make a study of 
inheritance and estate tax laws with a view 
to securing a fundamental revision and re- 
moving burdens and hardships that press 
heavily upon fiduciaries as well as upon bene- 
ficiaries. The committee is also authorized 
to cooperate with committees of other bodies 
for similar purposes. The conclusions of this 
committee are of particular value beeause of 
the commission of federal and state tax 
authorities to be created following President 
Coolidge’s recommendation. The membership 
of this committee is as follows: 


Special Committee on Taxation 
(Organized September 29, 1924) 
Roy C. Osgood, vice-president, First Trust 
& Savings Bank, Chicago, Ill. (Chairman.) 
James Dunn, Jr., -vice-president, Union 
Trust Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Merrel P. Callaway, vice-president, Guar- 
anty Trust Company of New York, N. Y. 
F. W. Denio, vice-president, Old Colony 
Trust Company, Boston, Mass. 
Wm. H. Wood, president, American Trust 
Company, Charlotte, N. C. 
Raymond H. Berry, assistant secretary, De- 
troit Trust Company, Detroit, Mich. 
R. M. Sims, vice-president, Mercantile 
Trust Company, San Francisco, Cal. 





SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON TAX REVISION 


Following is the full list of the members 
of the other various committees : 


Committee on Legislation 
(Handling Federal Legislative Matters). 
Henry M. Campbell, chairman of Board 
Union Trust Co., Detroit, Mich. (Chairman.) 

F. H. Fries, president Wachovia Bank & 
Trust Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. (vice- 
chairman. ) 

Uzal H. McCarter, president Fidelity Union 
Trust Company, Newark, N. J. 

H. F. Wilson, Jr., vice-president Bankers 
Trust Company, New York, N. Y. 

John B. Larner, president Washington 
Loan & Trust Company, Washington, D. C. 

Herbert W. Jackson, president Virginia 
Trust Company, Richmond, Va. 

John C. Mechem, vice-president First Trust 
& Savings Bank, Chicago, Ill. 


Committee on Protective Laws 
(Handling State Legislative Matters) 


H. C. Robinson, vice-president Guardian 
Savings & Trust Company, Cleveland, Ohio 
(Chairman). 

A. L. Lathrop, secretary and trust officer 
Union Bank & Trust Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 

W. J. Stevenson, vice-president Wells 
Dickey Trust Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Moorhead Wright, president, Union Trust 
Company, Little Rock, Ark. 

E. A. Pruden, vice-president, Fidelity Union 
Trust Company, Newark, N. J. 


Committee on Publicity 
(Organized December 5, 1916) 

Francis H. Sisson vice-president, Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York (chairman). 

F. W. Ellsworth, vice-president Hibernia 
Bank and Trust Company, New Orleans, La. 

Edward H. Kittredge, with Hornblower & 
Weeks, 60 Congress street, Boston, Mass. 

F. Dwight Conner, manager publicity de- 
partment, Illinois Merchants Trust Company, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Allard Smith, vice-president, 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Union Trust 
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Guy W. Cooke, publicity manager, 

Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago, IIL. 
A. C. Rogers, advertising manager, Guard- 

ian Savings & Trust Company, Cleveland, O. 


First 


Committee on Cooperation with the Bar 
(Organized September 24, 1918) 


William S. Miller, vice-president the North- 
ern Trust Company, Chicago, Ill. (chairman). 

Ralph Stone, president Detroit Trust Com- 
pay, Detroit, Mich. 

Gilbert T. Stephenson, vice-president Wa- 
chovia Bank & Trust Company, Raleigh, N. C. 

Robertson Griswold, vice-president Mary- 
land Trust Company, Baltimore, Maryland. 

F. W. Denio, vice-president Old 
Trust Company, 


Colony 
soston, Mass. 


Committee on Standardization of Charges 
(Organized September 23, 1918) 


A. V. Morton, vice-president the Pennsyl- 
vania Company for Insurances on Lives and 
Granting Annuities, Philadelphia, Pa. (chair- 
man). 

John W. Chalfant, trust officer, The Colo- 
nial Trust Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Frank F. Taylor, secretary, Illinois-Mer- 
chants Trust Company, Chicago, LiL 


Committee on Community Trusts 
(Organized February 21, 1920) 


Frank J. Parsons, vice-president U. 8. Mort- 
gage and Trust Company, New York, N. Y. 
(chairman). ; 

F. H. Fries, president Wachovia Bank & 
Trust Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Evans Woollen, president Fletcher Savings 
& Trust Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 

M. H. MacLean, vice-president 
Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago, Ill. 

John Stites, president 
Company, Louisville, Ky. 

Elliott C. McDougal, president 
Trust Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Leonard P. Ayres, vice-president Cleveland 
Trust Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Marshall 8. Morgan, assistant to the presi- 
dent Fidelity Trust Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


Harris 


Louisville Trust 


Marine 


Committee on Staff Relations 
(Organized May 2, 1921) 

P. S. Kingsbury, personal manager, The 
Cleveland Trust Company, Cleveland, O. 
(chairman). 

J. N. Stalker, vice-president, Union Trust 
Company, Detroit, Mich. 

A. H. Burg, vice-president, 
Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

C. H. Fuller, vice-president, First Wiscon- 
sin Trust Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Union Trust 


COMPANIES 


Howard Moran, vice-president, American 
Security and Trust Company, Washington, 

E. S. Chappelear, comptroller, Bankers 
Trust Company, New York City. 


Committee on Research 
(Organizel May 8, 1922) 
L. H. Roseberry, 
Trust & 
(chairman ). 
Frank W. Blair, president 
Company, Detroit, Mich. 
Uzal H. McCarter, president Fidelity-Union 
Trust Company, Newark, N. J. 


vice-president 
Bank, Angeles, Cal. 


Security 
Savings Los 


Union Trust 


Committee on Insurance Trusts 

ipril 24, 1923) 

Hennings, vice-president Mer 
Company, St. Louis, M: 


(Organized 
Thomas C 
eantile Trust 
(chairman ) 
Leslie G. 
Fidelity 
J. 
; Wee od 
and 


MeDouall, 
Trust 


assistant 
Company, 


office: 


trust 
Union Newark, N 
Robinson, president, Peoples Savings 
Trust Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Committee on Arrangements 
(Trust Companies Banquet February 19, 1925) 
Lucius Teter, president, Chicago Trust 
Company, Chicago, lll. (chairman ex-officio ) 
: oe . © vice-president, Equitable 
Trust Company, New York, N. Y. 
Uzal H. McCarter, president, Fidelity Union 
Trust Company, Newark, N. J. 
Edwin P. Maynard, president, 
Trust Company, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
John W. Platten, president, United Staces 
Mortgage & Trust Company, New York, N. \ 


Babcock, 


Brooklyn 


Francis H. Sisson, vice-president, Guaranty 


Trust Company, New York, N. Y. 

Theo. G. Smith, vice-president, Central Un 
ion Trust Cempany, New York, N. Y. 

A. A. Tilney, president, 
Company, New York, N. Y. 


Bankers Trust 


Committee on Relations with the 
Reserve System 

(Organized September 24, 

W. 8S. McLucas, president Commerce Trust 
Company, Kansas City, Mo. (chairman). 

C. F. Stern, president Pacific-Southwest 
Trust & Savings Bank, Los Angeles, Cal 

Willis H. Booth, vice-president 

Trust Company of New York. 


Federal 


1923 ) 


Guaranty 


The will of Eleanor G. Hewitt, daughter 
of the late Mayor Abram Hewitt of New 
York, which was recently filed for probate. 
disposes of an estate of $2,000,000, providing 
for generous charitable and 
gifts, including $30,000 to 
Institute. 


educationa! 
Cooper Union 
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GUARDING THE HEALTH AND EFFICIENCY OF BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY EMPLOYEES 


ESTABLISHMENT OF MEDICAL SERVICE 


W. L. STODDARD 


Assistant Vice-President, American Trust Company of Boston, Mass. 


BOUT a year and a half ago the 
American Trust Company made a 
eareful study of the whole question 
of health in bank employment and came to 
the conclusion largely as a result of confer- 
with the Harvard Mercantile Health 
organization, that it was desirable, both from 
a point of view of the bank itself and the 
individual employees, to secure the services of 
a physician, who would be available at reg- 
ular office hours to any who desired to con- 
sult him. 
In announcing the 


ences 


establishment of this 
service, President Fessenden said: 
“From time to time we have had 


sion to suggest a physician to some employee 


occa- 


desiring an examination and in some cases 
we have desired to have an applicant have 
the physician in the trust company examine 
him in order to ascertain whether it is for 
our mutual advantage to have him take the 
position. Under the circumstances it seems 
better to have one physician to whom we 
could refer all such cases.” 

The notice went on to state that a physi- 
cian of standing and experience would be 


engaged to examine physically any employee 


who desired such examination and to be 
available for consultation, not, however, for 
treatment, at specified hours during 
week, 


each 


Service Not Compulsory 

As indicated, the main purpose of estab- 
lishing this service is to enable each em- 
ployee to have a free physical examination 
each year, together with discussion in re- 
gard to his or her general health condition. 
The doctor does not undertake to treat indi- 
vidual cases or individual ailments, except 
in emergencies, but does make general sug- 
gestions to any employee consulting him. 
The service is in no way compulsory, but 
new employees coming into the bank are 
urged to avail themselves of it to the fullest 
extent. The entire expense is borne by the 
company. 


In actual operation, the doctor holds two 
office hours a week, which so far has been 
found sufficient to care for the 175 officers 
and employees of the bank. In the first six 
months nearly one-half the staff of the bank 
consulted the doctor on some matter and a 
considerable percentage, including officials 
as well as employees, took a complete physi- 
cal examination. 

The doctor has advised the employees 
about their personal health and hygiene as 
well as that of their families; has made 
recommendations as to better ventilation 
during the winter months; and during the 
late fall conducted an educational campaign 
on the bulletin boards of the bank against 
the common cold. 

While the definite result so far obtained 
result of establishment of this service 
is not sufficient to make an impressionable 
record, the officers of the bank are satis- 
fied that the service has succeeded and 
should be considered a permanent depart- 
ment of the bank. The doctor’s office is 
equipped with a few necessary instruments 
such as a stethoscope, bandages and antisep- 
tics: pair of scales; a cabinet for records and 
the like. The office is convenient to the 
rest room maintained by the company for 
its women employees. 

Ever since the establishment of this serv- 
ice, the company has emphasized the fact 
that the relations between employee and doc- 
tor are the usual relations between physician 
and patient and that the physician will not 
and must not be expected to pass on to any- 
one, even the president of the company, any 
information received in this confidential re- 
lation. 


as a 


2, 2, *, 
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Group life insurance written by the Metro- 
politan Life has been given all employees of 
the Washington Loan & Trust Company of 
Washington, D. C. The total coverage on 
106 employees amounts to $160,000, the pre- 
miums on which will be paid by the bank. 





TRUST COMPANIES 


A 
St. Louis Office 


for Your Bank 


Correspondents of the 
Mississippi Valley Trust 
Company all have a 
St. Louis Office— with 
executives, messengers, 
and dircct wire facilities. 


A private representative 
could render few services 


which the Mississippi 
Valley does not stand 
ready to perform for its 
correspondents. 


You are invited to “‘open”’ 
such a St. Louis Office. 
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MERCANTILE TRUST & DEPOSIT COMPANY OF BALTIMORE 
COMPLETES FORTY YEARS OF SERVICE 


SIDELIGHTS ON THE BALTIMORE OF THE EARLY EIGHTIES 


In commemoration of the 
versary 


fortieth 
and commence- 
business the Mercantile Trust and 
Deposit Company of Baltimore has issued an 
attractive and reminiscent little booklet relat- 
ing to landmarks, 


anni- 
of its organization 
ment of 


personalities and_ inci- 
dents of the Baltimore of the early eighties. 
Within four decades the spirit of progress 
has fashioned many 
saltimore; adding greatly to its 
and financial importance.  A\l- 
though the notables and the merchant princes 
of those days who operated great sailing 
fleets that coursed the broad seas, have joined 
the great host of departed, their enterprise 
and foresight 


and civic development 
changes in 


commercial 


endure in many of the great 


business, financial and commercial establish- 
ments that flourish in 
That the 
was not so 
garded in retrospective is evidenced by the 
little sidelights described in the 
booklet, as for example: 
“Baltimore in the eighties was 
place. 


saltimore today. 
Saltimore of the “early eighties” 
solemn or 


sedate as often re- 


souvenir 


a pleasant 
A charm of the old world pervaded 
the residential district; houses along St. Paul 
and Hamilton streets, and elsewhere, had rose 
gardens. 
greeted 


Piano music and snatches of song 
passersby, for the study of music 
had a definite place in the upbringing of the 
young ladies of that day. 

“In the early eighties warehouses and re- 
tail stores abounded in the neighborhood 
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We extend to you our Holiday 

Greetings and wish you a 

very Merry Christmas and a 
Prosperous New VYear 


THE PEOPLES BANK 
OF BUFFALO 


Four Offices: 


Main and Seneca Streets 


Head Office 
Niagara 


Main Street and Tupper 
(Uptown Office 
Michigan Ave. and Perry 
Street 


_and Virginie 
Streets 


now the financial 


was a 


designated as district. 
Downtown Baltimore beehive of in- 
dustry, and the foundations of many Balti- 
more fortunes were laid in the early eighties. 
Into the harbor came ships from all over 
the world, sailing vessels and steamers.” 

It was at this period when General John 
Gill became associated with a number of 
prominent business men of the time in for- 
mulating plans for a new enterprise to be 
known as the Mercantile Trust and Deposit 
Company and which was to provide a broad 
banking service in addition to fiduciary 
functions. Among this group were Louis Mc- 
Lane, Andrew Reid, John A. Hambleton, Ber- 
nard Cahn, Charles D. Fisher, W. W. Spence, 
C. Morton Stewart, Enoch Pratt and Chris- 
tian Devries. On April 8, 1884, Governor Mc- 
Lane signed a bill of the Maryland legislature 
authorizing the incorporation of the com- 
pany. It was an interesting coincidence that 
on the same day the governor signed a bill 
which changed the fees of executors and ad- 
ministrators from the basis on which they 
had been determined since the earliest days 
of Maryland to the present system. 

General Gill assumed the presidency of 
the company and continued in that capacity 


until his retirement in 1910 and was suc- 
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ceeded by the present incumbent, A. H. 8 
Post, so that the organization has had only 
two presidents in its entire corporate exist- 
ence. Pending the construction of the build 
ing which the company has occupied continu 
ously to the present time, the business of 
the company was temporarily carried on for 
a year or two at South street and Second 
avenue. It is worth noting that in the great 
Baltimore fire of 1904 the.Mercantile building 
was able to continue operations without any 
interruption in and that its safe 
deposit vaults were accessible to patrons the 
morning after the fire. 

Within the 


business 


four decades the Mercan 
tile has kept with the great develop 
ment of Baltimore and has been one of the 
most important factors in the city’s progress. 
The Mercantile also exerted a far- 
reaching financial influence in the upbuilding 
of the South and many of its enterprises. 
Its policy was that of combining various ser\ 
ices under one roof and in addition to trans- 
acting fiduciary business the company main- 
tains departments for checking accounts, sav 
ings, loans, real estate, foreign banking, in- 
vestments and for safe deposit service. 

The original capital of the 
Trust and Deposit Company was $500,000 
which now stands at $1,500,000. Surplus has 
been built up to the impressive total of $3,- 
750,000 and deposits to over $16,000,000 with 
value of shares of stock increasing from 50 
to 270. The volume of business in the trust 
department has developed into many 
millions and the company’s record of estate 
and trust administration is one of exceptional 
merit and high repute. 

The officers of the Mercantile 
Deposit Company are: President, A. H. 8S 
Post: vice-presidents, Wilton Snowdon, 
Joseph R. Walker, Fred G. Boyce, Jr.; Treas 
urer and secretary, John McHenry; assistant 
treasurers, John R. Crunkleton, W. P. Duval, 
F. B. Blake, E. M. Schall; assistant secre 
taries, C. I. Reynolds, John R. Crunkleton, 
E. M. Schall, W. P. Duval; trust officer, J. 
R. Millar. 


past 


pace 


has 


Mercantile 


been 


Trust and 
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Thomas H. Ince motion picture producer 
who died recently in Los Angeles, left an es 
tate of $4,000,000. 

Hundreds of millions of dollars are being 
loaned to cooperative marketing organizations 
and individual farmers on the basis of ware 
house receipts issued by warehousemen li 
censed under the United States Warehouse 
Act, reports H. S. Yohe of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, which is charged 
with administration of the act. 
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| Checking Balances Doubled 
by a Washington Banker 








--justified in my claim that this campaign 
was the most successful and profitable use 
of direct mail within my experience. 











Bankers Service 
Corporation 
19-21 Warren Street 
New York City 
Without charge or obligation send us 
details, samples and prices on your plan for 
increasing checking balances as used by Washington 
Loan and Trust Co, 


Officer 


eS See 
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Inheritance Tax 
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The Bank Deposits of a Non-Resident are not taxable 
under the Inheritance Tax Laws of New Jersey, and a 


Safe Deposit Box rented in the name of a Non-resident is accessible to the 
Representatives of his Estate without notice to or consent 


of the State. 


THE 


New Jersey Title Guarantee & Trust Company 


JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 
Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits $2,500,000.00 


President, GEO T. SMI1H 


Vice-Pres., DANIEL E. EVARTS 


Vice-Pres., WALTER P. GARDNER 


SUCCESSFUL OPERATIONS OF AMERICA’S FIRST INVESTMENT 
TRUST 


A stock dividend of 200 per cent was de- 
clared recently by the trustees of the Inter- 
national Securities Trust of America, which 
has the distinction of being the first “Invest- 
ment Trust” organized and operated in the 
United States upon the approved lines of 
British and Scotch experience. The stock 
dividend announcement was made in connec- 
tion with a capital readjustment under 
which the trust’s authorized common share 
capital is increased from 800,000 to 1,500,000 
shares of no par value stock. 


The trustees voted to distribute two shares 
of new stock for each share now held, the 
disbursement to be made in the form of a 
200 per cent stock dividend payable to hold- 
ers of record at the close of business Decem- 
ber 15. The action was taken, according to 
the announcement, in the belief that it would 
result in creating a broader market for the 
shares by reducing the market price. The 
old shares, which have been on a $6 annual 
dividend basis, recently advanced to 105. It 
is proposed by the trustees to place the in- 
creased outstanding common share capital 
on a $2.40 annual dividend basis, this being 
equivalent to $7.20 a share annually on the 
old stock. 

For the six months ended November 30th 
last the International Securities Trust of 
America reported earnings after taxes and 
other deductions, including preferred stock 
dividends, at an annual rate of more than 
$5 a share on the new common stock. 

The substantial earning power developed 
by this investment company in the last three 
years is explained by its method of opera- 
tion. In the first place, its assets consist 


solely of sound, liquid securities and cash. 
These securities must conform to definite in- 
vestment standards, in respect to quality and 
also in point of broad diversification. 

Under the deed of trust the bonds and 
stocks held by this company may, when ad- 
vantage offers, be sold and replaced by others 
of equal or greater worth. This provision 
endows the management with the freedom 
of intelligent action that has made British 
Investment Trusts successful for a half cen- 
tury. The company’s experience, revealed in 
good earnings, proves that the power of sub- 
stitution, properly directed, produces income 
and strengthens the collateral behind the 
company’s. 

Bull & Rockwell Co. of New York and 
Boston are the agents for the International 
Securities Trust of America, which has paved 
the way for the latest important American 
development in international investment fi- 
nancing. 

According to-recent announcement, common 
stoek of the International Securities Trust 
of America is being offered for public sub- 
scription at $37.50 a share, by Bull and Rock- 
well Company. The trust owns investments 
in 400 different railroads, public utility com- 
panies, industrial and miscellaneous corpora- 
tions, not mentioning numerous government, 
state and municipal issues, 


D. W. Twohy and R. L. Rutter of Spokane 
have been named to the National council of 
the National Economic League. 

Wilbur T. Chapin was recently promoted 
to the position of cashier of the Lincoln Bank 
& Trust Company of Louisville, Ky. 





THE STATE & CITY BANK AND TRUST COMPANY OF RICHMOND, 
VIRGINIA, IN ELEGANT AND IMPOSING NEW HOME 


One of the largest, most attractive and 
completely equipped banking homes in the 
South has just been completed in Richmond, 
Va., for the State & City Bank and Trust 
Company of that city. It is most advan- 
tageously located at Ninth and Main streets 
and within a few steps of the Richmond Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank in the heart of Rich- 
mond’s financial district. The building is 
one of the most imposing in Richmond, com- 
prising fourteen stories. Of white Indiana 
limestone the structure arrests attention be- 
cause of its graceful outlines and dignity. 

The State & City Bank and Trust Com- 
pany occupies the main floor which embraces 
more than 8,000 square feet of floor space. 
The attractiveness of the interior is height- 
ened by the general treatment in marble 


New Banking Home of the State & City Bank 
and Trust Company of Richmond, Va. 


with immense columns supporting the high 
and ornate ceiling. The bank occupies, in 
addition to the main floor, all of the mez- 
zanine floor, all of the third floor and the 
basement. A feature of the building is the 
group of massive vaults and storage cham- 
bers of solid concrete and steel, protected by 
the latest electric devices and behind a steel 
door which weighs over 54,000 pounds. 

The State & City Bank and Trust Com- 
pany has a background of more than half a 
century of experience and growth. Its ear- 
liest beginning was in a corner of a down- 
town dry goods store. Its capital is now 
$1,200,000, with a surplus of $1,200,000, and 
with resources exceeding $21,000,000. Its 
service covers every phase of banking, trusts, 
investments and real estate loans, custody 
and safekeeping, travel, foreign exchange 
and collections. The company is also a mem- 
ber of the Federal Reserve system. Its col- 
lection system covers the entire South and 
reaches all the principal financial centers in 
the North, the East, and in Europe. In Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, North Carolina and 
South Carolina the State & City Bank and 
Trust Company maintains a direct connec- 
tion in every banking point. 

The officers of the company are: Chairman 
of the Board, Wm. H. Palmer; president, 
Julien H. Hill; vice-presidents: R. E. Cun- 
ningham, William S. Ryland, Jesse F. Wood, 
vice-president and cashier; B. Frank Dew, 
H. H. Augustine, Walter S. Robertson, Tris- 
tram T. Hyde, Jr., Jos. M. Hurt, Jr., trust 
officer ; assistant cashiers: S. Y. Tyree, L. H. 
Cooke, W. J. Whitehurst, E. E. Wilson, C. B. 
Fleet, Jr., Stuart W. Phillips, W. H. Gilman, 
Randolph C. Harrison and FE. F. Diggs, audi- 
tor. 


The 1925 annual convention of the New 
York State Bankers Association will be held 
at Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., June 
22 to 24. Charles E. Treman, president of 
the Ithaca Trust Company, is president of 
the Association. 

Norborne P. Gatling, vice-president of the 
Chatham & Phenix National Bank of New 
York, has purchased as a summer home the 
beautiful country estate, “Kishwanna,” at 
Brewster, N. Y., formerly owned by the late 
John G. Quinby. 
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To Trust Companies, 
Banks and Bankers 


This Company extends cordial good 
wishes for a Prosperous New Year, 
and takes occasion to renew the in- 
vitation to utilize the services of its 
various departments whenever the op- 
portunity offers. 


55 Cedar Street 
Broadway at 73rd St. 
Madison Ave. at 74th St. 
125th St. at Eighth Ave. 


UNITED STATES 
MORTGAGE & TRUST COMPANY 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided 
I oa hie Save ceded $7,350,000 


New York 





THIRTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF THE GUARDIAN SAVINGS AND 
TRUST COMPANY OF CLEVELAND 


HE Guardian Savings & Trust Com- southwest. The first day’s deposits totaled 
pany of Cleveland celebrated its thir- $74,552; at the end of the first year there 
tieth birthday December 10th. On that were S14 accounts Stockholders numbered 
day it opened its eighth branch office, a mod- 85 and there were no paid officers. Today 
ern community bank in Cleveland Heights, the bank has capital and surplus of $8,000,- 
high-class suburb of the fifth city. On Thurs 000, deposits in excess of $107,000,000, a 
day night the bank was host to directors, large volume of trust business, nine offices, 
officers and special guests at a banquet. Rep 625 officers and employees and almost 1,000 
esentatives from the Federal Reserve Bank stockholders. Based on tabulations of bank 
Cleveland, H. E. Seott, State Superinten resources at the end of 1923, The Guardian 
nt of Banks; Thad H. Brown, Secretary stood forty-ninth among the 30,000 banks of 
State of Ohio; Harry S. Day, State Treas the United States, and twenty-fourth outside 
‘er; Thomas R. Marshall, ex-Vice-President of New York City. 
the United States; City Manager W. R. The bank was incorporated as The Guar- 
Hopkins; representatives from correspondent dian Trust Company, May 28, 1898, the first 
banks: and large customers and prospects trust company incorporated in Ohio under 
were honor guests at the birthday dinner. the revised banking law passed that year. 
Che Guardian began business December The first officers were: President, the late 
1894, with $500,000 capital and four em 
oyees, in a small office on Superior avenue, 


J. ARTHUR HOUSE Henry P. McIntTosH 


President, Guardian Savings and Trust; Company, of Chairman of the Board, Guardian Savings and Trust Co., 
Cleveland Cleveland 
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John F. Whitelaw, president of the National 
City Bank; vice-presidents, J. H. Wade, who 
continues member of the Guardian 
board of directors, and the late J. V. Painter; 
secretary-treasurer, E. W. Oglebay, partner 
of Oglebay, Norton & Company. On the first 
board of directors were M. A. 
Hanna, United States Senator; General 
James Barnett, president of the First Na- 
tional Bank; General G. A. Garretson, presi- 
dent of the Bank of Commerce, N. A.; E. R. 
Perkins, 


as a 


such men 


as 


president of the Mercantile Na- 
tional Bank; and George W. 


Howe, vice- 
president of the Citizens Savings and Loan 


Association, later the Citizens Savings and 
Trust Company. 

Following the resignation of Mr. White- 
law, H. P. MelIntosh, experienced banker 


and business man, was elected to the presi- 
dency, February 28, 1898. General G. A. 
Garretson was made first vice-president, and 
John H. Farley, then mayor of Cleveland, 
was elected second vice-president. When Mr. 
McIntosh took active leadership of the bank, 
it had deposits of less than one million dol- 
lars. When he resigned in December, 1917, 
to become chairman of the board, deposits 
had passed the forty-two million mark. In 
1909-1910 Mr. McIntosh was president of the 
Trust Company Division of the American 
Bankers He continues active 
association with The Guardian as chairman 
of the board. 


Association. 


James Arthur House, who is the only one 
of the four first employees still on the 
bank’s staff, succeeded Mr. McIntosh to the 
presidency. Mr. his banking 
career as a bookkeeper when The Guardian 
opened and rose rapidly to teller, assistant 
treasurer, assistant secretary, secretary, fifth 
vice-president, first vice-president 
head of the institution. 

The 
rior 


House began 


and then 














main 


office remained on lower Supe- 
Avenue 


until 1906, although a Euclid 
Avenue branch was opened in the Arcade in 
1902. It was closed when the main office 
was moved to the bank’s new twelve-story 
building at 322 Euclid Avenue. The Superior 
Avenue location became a branch. This was 
consolidated the main office in 1912. 
By this time the capital and surplus had 
been increased to $4,000,000. 


with 


In 1914 the bank bought the New England 
building, 619-637 Euclid avenue. Entirely 
rebuilt and greatly enlarged, this became the 
present Guardian building and was occupied 
1916. In 1917 the capital and surplus were 
by the bank on its twenty-second birthday, 
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increased to $6,000,000, and the bank became 
a member of the Federal Reserve system. 


Further growth came through consolida- 
tions and the opening of branches. On April 
19, 1919, the Cleveland National Bank, of 
which Thomas E. Monks was president, 
merged with The Guardian. In 1920, the 
Rocky River Savings & Banking Company 


became the Rocky River office, and the Spira 
Bank & Trust and the Lakewood 
State Bank branches. Offices 
were opened at Euclid-46th street and Euclid- 
105th street the same year. In March, 1921, 
the National Bank, of which 
L. A. Murfey was president, and which was 
originally chartered in 1845, merged with 
The Guardian and was named the Commer- 
cial office. The Euclid-Superior 
opened in August, 1924, and the Coventry 
office, Cleveland Heights, began business on 
the bank’s birthday, December 10, with Frank 
G. Stuber, assistant 

“A great many changes have taken place 
in the banking field in thirty years,” J. A. 
House, president, told the guests at the 
Guardian anniversary dinner. “The trust 
company was then new, unknown and un- 
tried. The business done by 
the strictly savings banks. Commercial bank- 
ing was practically all done by the national 


Company 


also became 


Commercial 


branch 


treasurer, as 


manager. 


savings was 
























































































GENERAL 


INTERIOR VIEW OF THE BANKING 
QUARTERS OF THE GUARDIAN SAvincs & 
TRUST 


COMPANY 
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banks, of which Cleveland had eleven, 
total deposits of $25,390,699. The 
all Cleveland banks, thirty-six in 
were $70,309,102. 

“Now the trust the prin- 
cipal banking institutions in the city, doing 

and commercial The 
national banks with 
trust companies. Total bank deposits in 
Cleveland $S47.704.956, of which 
$87,873,173 is in national banks and $67,662, 
357 is in 
the Society 


“As we 


with 
assets of 


number, 
companies are 


a savings business. 


principal were merged 


today are 


Cleveland’s mutual savings bank, 


for Savings. 


look back over these thirty years, 


some bad, some trying, but most of them 
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good years, we have learned much from 
the they have brought to us. 
We shall profit by them and so conduct the 
affairs of our institution that her name may 
stand for honor, integrity and trustworthi- 
ness and always extend ‘the spirit of help- 
fulness’ to all with 
come in contact.” 
W. G. Marshall, president of the Marshall 
Drug Company, which operates a chain of 
thirty-three drug stores in Cleveland and a 
large wholesale elected to the 
Savings & Trust 
December meeting of 


experiences 


whom we do business or 


business, was 
directorate of the Guardian 
Company at the 


the board. 


first 
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BUSINESS AND INDUSTRIAL OUTLOOK FOR 1925 


FESTUS J. WADE 
President, Mercantile Trust Company, St. Louis 


It doesn’t take a pair of rose-colored spec- 
business ahead. All con- 
ditions added together and summed up show 
a result which is gratifying. Not for 
a long time has business been tempted to in- 


tacles to see good 


most 


flation as it has been lately by the cheapness 
and abundance of That this condi- 
tion has months and that in- 
now exist, or at least is not 
apparent, is a good sign. It pres- 
ent generation of business men learned 
its lesson—that valleys are on the other side 
of mountains and depressions follow booms. 

It is true that in the past sharp rises in 
the stock market have been the forerunners 
of boom times. However, I believe the pres- 
ent acceleration is nothing more or less than 
favorable reaction from the 
business administration. In many cases the 
rails led the rise, often pulling other indus 
trials up with them. This is perfectly nor- 
mal and a natural reaction, as the chastise- 
ment by ballot administered to the radical 
element has encouraged the railroads to ex 
little or no unfair regulatory legisla- 
tion at this short In the absence of 


money. 
true for 
flation does not 


been 


seems the 


has 


election of 4 


pect 


session. 


CHRISTMAS AT METROPOLITAN TRUST 
COMPANY 

At the recent meeting of the board of di- 
rectors of the Metropolitan Trust Company 
of New York when the usual quarterly divi- 
dent of 4 per cent was declared, the directors 
also voted a Christmas bonus of 10 per cent 
of the year’s salaries to all employees of the 
trust company. Nearly three hundred of the 
staff of the company with members of their 
families enjoyed the annual Christmas dinner 


such legislation the railroads will be 
expend more to 


able to 
improve their service and 
increase their equipment, hence the favorable 
bearing on the other industrials. 

The farmer has 
year, and though 
still 
than formerly. 
problem” as 
ers try to 


had a great 
the so-called 
with us, one 
There always will be a “farm 
long as five million stockhold- 
run a business without a set of 
officers or board of directors. But the farmer 
has money to spend and the railroads have 
money to spend, which conditions, in them- 
selves, are enough to bring prosperity. 

With a gradual 


grain-profit 
“farm prob- 


lem” is hears less of it 


acceleration of business 


which seems to be natural, and not a product 
of inflation; with a rise in stock quotations 
which 


seems to be a business endorsement 
of a business administration, and not a fore- 
runner of an unhealthy boom; with the farm- 
ers and the railroads fairly prosperous; and 
with men in the high places of government 
who not only promsied economy and lower 
taxes, but seem to be doing their best to live 
up to promises; well—1925 looks to 


a good year. 


me like 


the Hotel 
December 


dance at Roosevelt on Monday 
evening, 22d. <A gayly decorated 
Christmas tree held gifts for everybody. 


Stockholders of the Merchants Bank and 
Trust Company of Hartford, Conn., have 
approved an increase in capital stock from 
$100,000 to $200,000. 

The State Street Trust Company of Boston 
is issuing a series of folders dealing with fidu- 
ciary service for the protection of the family. 
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In the City of Steel 


The experience, resources 
and prestige of an organi- 
zation perfected to handle 
the largest transactions are 
at the service of those who 
may need banking con- 
nections in Pittsburgh. 


We welcome the oppor- 
tunity to serve you. 


Capital and Surplus 
$43, 500,000.00 


THE Union IRust Co. 


OF PITTSBURCH 


FIFTH, GRANT, OLIVER AND WILLIAM PENN PLACE 























Legal Decisions 


AND DISCUSSED IN THIS DEPARTMENT. 
LEGAL NATURE, ARISING 
PANIES. 
OFFERED FREE OF CHARGE. | 


CERTIFICATION OF CHECKS 

Our attention has recently been directed 
to decisions in New Jersey which make a 
difference in the certification of checks where 
the certification is made at the request of 
the drawer of the check and when the certifi- 
cation is made at the request of the holder. 
Under these cases it appears that where the 
check is certified at the request of the drawer 
he can notify the bank to stop payment of 
the check and the bank must honor such 
notice or will be liable for damage to the 
drawer if it not do so. On the other 
hand where the check is certified at the re- 
quest of the holder the drawer cannot stop: 
payment on it. The cases that bring out this 
distinction are Times Square Automobile 
Company vs. Rutherford National Bank (77 
N. J. L. 649), and the recent decision by the 
New Jersey Court of Errors and Appeals in 
Sutter vs. Security Trust Company (126 Atl. 
185). The bulletin of the New Jersey Bank- 
ers Association states that the result of these 
decisions has been to cause banks certifying 
checks to stamp on the face thereof, the fact 
as to whether such certification is made at 
the request of the drawer, or at the request 
of the holder so that persons dealing with 
the check will have notice of these facts and 
furthermore to enter on their record of cer- 
tification a similar statement. 


does 


ATTORNEY FOR BANK 
(Attorney's right to compensation for 
services rendered to bank is not affected 
by his being a stockholder.) 

It is a common rule of Corporation Law 
that a director or officer cannot for 
services rendered in the line of his duty un- 
less he can show am express contract with 
the corporation by which he is to be paid 
for his An attempt was made to 
stretch this rule to deprive an attorney of 


recover 


services. 


RELATING TO BANKS AND TRUST COMPANIES 
Edited by JOHN H. SEARS, member of the New York Bar and author of * Trust Company Law 


[ LEGAL DECISIONS OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO OFFICERS OF TRUST COMPANIES WILL BE REVIEWED 
CAREFUL ATTENTION WILL BE GIVEN TO QUERIES OF A 
OUT OF THE CONDUCT OF THE 
SUBSCRIBERS ARE INVITED TO AVAIL THEMSELVES OF THESE FACILITIES WHICH ARE 





and Discussion 


VARIOUS DEPARTMENTS OF TRUST COM- 


compensation for services because he was a 
stockholder in the bank employing him. The 
Court of Appeals of Maryland holds that 
the mere fact that the attorney was an offi 
eer of another corporation which was inter- 
ested as a stockholder in the bank did not 
deprive the attorney of the right to accept 
employment by the bank as special counsel, 
nor would it even in the absence of express 
employment justify the inference that the 
services were rendered without any inten- 
tion on his part to charge, or expectation on 
the part of the bank to pay for the same.— 


(Penrose vs. Page, 125 Atl. 549.) 


POWERS OF NATIONAL BANK 


Although a national bank has the right 
to take a conveyance of land to secure a pre- 
existing debt, land so obtained may not be 
retained as an investment, and a lease of 
land by a national bank is wholly invalid. 
The Revised Statutes of the United States 
constitute the measurement of authority of 
national banks and such banks cannot right- 
fully exercise any powers except those ex- 
pressly granted or such incidental powers as 
are necessary to carry on the national bank 
business. A California court in so deciding 
quotes the for restrictions on the 
powers of national banks stated in 98 U. 8S. 
621 as follows: 


reasons 


“The object of the restrictions was ob 
viously three-fold, which was to keep the 
capital of the banks flowing in the daily 
channels of commerce; to deter them from 


embarking in hazardous real estate specula- 
tions; and to prevent the accumulation of 
large masses of such property in their hands, 
to be held, as it were, in mortmain. The in- 
tent, not the letter, of the statute constitutes 
the law.”—(Standard Livestock Company vs. 
Bank of California, Pac. 262.) 
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WASHINGTON LOAN 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. 


THE FIRST TRUST COMPANY IN THE NATIONAL CAPITAL 
FISCAL AGENT OF THE ARMY AND NAVY CLUB 
TRUSTEE OF THE WASHINGTON FOUNDATION 
TREASURER OF ENDOWMENT FUND, THE AMERICAN NATIONAL RED CROSS 


900-902 F Street, N. W. 
616-620 17th St., N. W. 


DUTY OF TRUSTEE 
(Unnecessary delay in securing pos- 
session of trust property is at the risk 
of the trustee.) 

Trustees are frequently slow in taking pos- 
session of assets, especially from executors. 
Usually where they are the same 
there seems to be no reason to hasten the 
change of ownership from themselves as ex- 
ecutors to themselves as Where 
there are different parties acting in the two 
capacities the trustees should not overlook 
the possible legal liability on their part in 
delaying the transfer. A recent decision 
from Pennsylvania makes this statement of 


persons 


trustees. 


the law: 

“An unnecessary delay in 
session of trust property is at the personal 
risk of the trustee.” One “Lewin on Trusts” 
(3d Ed.) 399; Bispham’s “Principles of 
Equity” (10th Edition, Sec. 139). 

“A trustee who unreasonably neglects the 
collection of a debt until the insolvency of 
the debtor is personally liable. (See Schaffer’s 
Appeal, 46 P. 131; Johnson’s Estate, 9 
Watts & S. 107; Long’s Estate, 6 Watts 46) 
as is one who makes loans without security 
(Wilson’s Appeal, 115 Pa. 95, 9 Atl. 473; 
Gardner’s Estate, 199 Pa. 524, 49 Atl. 346).” 

The Pennsylvania court holds that in the 
case before it the trustee had the sole power 
to invest and reinvest the property of the 
estate. The executor, of course, had no 
such right, yet the trustee took no step what- 
ever to obtain the property for four years, 
nor to ascertain what had been or what was 
being done with it, nor to require the execu- 
tor to file an account at the end of the year 
or at any later time.—(In re Kline’s Estate, 
124 Atl. 280.) 


securing pos- 


Resources over 
$15,000,000.00 


JOHN B. LARNER, 


President 


LOAN OF TRUST FUNDS 
(Loans of trust funds by trustee to 
herself and her brother held improper.) 
A will provided for distribution of trust 
funds on the death of a named person or per 
sons entitled under the laws of intestacy at 
the time of the distribution. The trustee, 
who was also a beneficiary, made loans of 
the trust funds to herself and her brother, 
another beneficiary, secured by pledges of 
their interests in the trust estate. The court 
held to be improper since the 
interests pledged to secure the loans were un 
certain. The court said: 


these loans 


“The uncertainty of the interests held by 
Mrs. Pierce and her brother was apparent, 
not only because no knew what the 
law of and distribution in Ohio 
would be in the future, but because the sur 
vivorship of every party was uncertain. The 
loans in question cannot be approved, and 
the District Court was right in directing 
that they be made good by the trustee. The 
will gives no power to make advancements, 
and the restoration of the fund cannot be 
indefinitely delayed on the chance that the 
quasi advancements may turn out to have 
done no harm. The fact that the loan to 
Mrs. Pierce and part of that to her brother 
were listed in the Seventh Annual Report, 
which is said to have been duly approved, 
cannot avail. They appear there merely as 
“Ohio mortgage” and “ notes and mortgages.’ 
There was nothing in these entries to give 
fair notice that the “mortgages” were of th 
conditional and dubious character now re 
vealed.” —( Pierce vs. Dahlgren, 300 Fed. 268.) 


one 


descent 


the First National 


Controlling interest in 
Bank of Washtucna, Wash., held by W. R 
Cunningham, 0. H. Greene and H. E. Grip- 
man, was purchased recently py the Union 
Securities Company of Spokane. 
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MRS. F. H. GOFF APPOINTED MEMBER 
OF CLEVELAND FOUNDATION 
COMMITTEE 


Announcement of the appointment of Mrs. 
F. H. Goff as a member of the Cleveland 
Foundation Committee to take the place of 
Miss Belle Sherwin was made recently at the 
Foundation office. The appointment was 
made in accordance with the provision in the 
articles creating the foundation, by Mayor 
Clayton Townes. The foundation was cre- 
ated early in 1914 by a resolution of the 
board of directors of the Cleveland Trust 
Company, of which the late F. H. Goff was 
president. The Cleveland Foundation, the 
first of the “Community Trusts,” was the 
original creation of Mr. Goff. The idea, cred- 
ited everywhere to Mr. Goff has been copied 
in more than 50 American cities. 

Mrs. Goff worked with her husband in the 
development of the original idea and coun- 
selled with him in the setting up of the 
Cleveland organization. The committee, com- 
posed of five members, takes the place of the 
board of directors or trustees of similar or- 
ganization. It is charged with the responsi- 
bility of distributing the income of trust 
funds which are left for charitable or educa- 
tional purposes, which the original donors 


Our intimate knowledge of conditions 
prevailing throughout thevarious sections 
of our country, gained by frequent visits 
of officers and representatives, is an asset 
worthy of consideration by banks con- 
templating the establishment of a New 
York connection. 


This close understanding of the needs of 
banks wherever located, is reflected in the 
effective co-operation which we are in a 
position to offer to our correspondents. 


THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK 
214 Broadway 
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An 


Effective Correspondent 
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may specify or not as they choose. The 
present members of the Cleveland Foundation 
Committee are Malcolm L. McBride, chair- 
man; Col. Leonard P. Ayres, secretary ; 
Thomas L. Johnson, attorney; W. H. Pres- 
cott of the Saginaw Bay Co. and Mrs. Goff. 
The counsel of the Foundation since its or- 
ganization has been James R. Garfield. The 
executive officer of the Foundation is the di- 
rector, at present, Carlton K. Matson. 

Mrs. Goff brings the most suitable abilities 
and attainments to the committee. Not only 
has she had the greatest knowledge of the 
Foundation’s purposes since its founding, but 
she brings to the work a long and intimate 
personal contact with Cleveland activities. A 
daughter of the late W. P. Southworth, Mrs. 
Goff was graduated from Vassar College in 
1886. She has been influentially connected 
with the work of the Vassar alumnae here 
for years. She is an honorary vice-president 
and member of the board of the Consumers’ 
League. She is a director of the Women’s 
City Club and a member of the board of the 
Unitarian church. With her interest in higher 
education, it is opportune that Mrs. Goff 
should come to the committee while the fin- 
ished report of the Foundation’s Survey of 
higher education in Cleveland is being given 
to the public. 
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AUGUST BELMONT 

The death of August Belmont recalls a 
career of brilliant achievements in finance. 
He organized and financed the first subway 
enterprise in New York City. He was 
president of the Interborough Rapid Transit 
Company during the period of construction 
and subsequently became chairman of the 
board. As head of the widely known bank- 
ing firm of August Belmont & Co., he has 
been associated with numerous important 
undertakings. At one time he was also a 
leading figure in national politics and was 
one of the chief backers of Judge Alton B. 
Parker’s candidacy for Vice-President in 
1904. He was also a patron of racing and 
foremost in breeding thoroughbred horses. 

Besides his association with the original 
New York subway Mr. Belmont financed the 
construction of the Cape Cod Canal and was 
associated with the late J. P. Morgan in 
many important flotations, one of which was 
the $63,000,000 loan for the Government dur 
ing the Cleveland administration. He was 
a director of the Louisville & Nashville 
Railroad Company, the Long Island Rail- 
road Company, the Audit Company of New 
York; trustee of the Bank for Savings and 
a number of other corporations. He was 
also treasurer of the Cathedral of St. John 
the Divine and contributed 
charitable, religious and educational advance 
ment. Mr. Belmont was born in New York 
City Feb. 18, 1853. His parents were the 
late August Belmont and Caroline Slidell 
Perry Belmont, who was a daughter of Com 
modore Perry. 


generously to 


IMPORTANT BANK MERGER IN OMAHA 

Merger of two of the largest banking in- 
stitutions in Nebraska has been announced 
jointly by Walter W. Head, president of the 
Omaha National Bank, and Henry 8. Clarke. 
Jr., president of the Corn Exchange National 
Bank of Omaha, under the title of the former 
The Omaha National will take over the de- 
posits of the Corn Exchange National, 
amounting to approximately $3,200,000. The 
merger will give Omaha National Bank total 
deposits in excess of $29,000,000. The Corn 
Exchange National was established in 1910 
and the Omaha National was founded in 
1866. 


Shephard Morgan has resigned as assistant 
Federal Reserve agent of the Federal Re- 
Bank of New York to accept an ap- 
pointment on the staff of S. Parker Gilbert. 
Agent-General for Reparations Payment un- 
der the Dawes plan. 
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The Congressional 
Legislative Service 


During each session of Congress The Corporation Trust Company furnishes 
to subscribing business houses, banks and attorneys complete, up-to-the- 
minute information about proposed legislation on any specified subject. This 
includes: (1) Advice of the introduction of bills of interest; (2) a copy of the 
bill as introduced; (3) notification of all legislative action as taken by either 
House; (4) copies of amendments, amended bills, and substitutes; (5) reports 
of standing and conference committees when printed and available; (6) advice of 
President’s action and copy of the law. This information is furnished in sys- 
tematic form to facilitate quick reference and examination. It is supplemented 
by a Daily Letter from our Washington correspondent containing a concise 
account of the happenings in both branches of Congress, including the debate 
and progress made on bills of general interest, a forecast of the trend of pro- 
posed legislation, an outline of testimony submitted at Committee’ hearings 
on important bills, and on Mondays a digest of the U.S. Supreme Court de- 
cisions in important cases. Write for further details stating the subjects in 
which you might be interested. 


THE CORPORATION TRUST COMPANY 


COLORADO BUILDING, WASHINGTON 37 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
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THE BANK OF AMERICA 





To arrest attention during the fleeting seconds that the average newspaper reader 
levotes to scanning advertisements—that is the first requisite of advertising salesman- 
ship, whether applying to breakfast foods or trust and banking service. The above group 
if advertisements from the current series published by The Bank of America of New York, 
ire submitted as exceptionally fine examples of this quality. The interrogative element 
is there which piques curiosity and each advertisement tells its own terse story. 
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PLAINFIELD TRUST COMPANY OF PLAINFIELD, N. J., PLANS 
MONUMENTAL NEW BANKING HOME 


The board of directors of the Plainfield 
Trust Company of Plainfield, New Jersey, at 
a recent meeting, approved plans for a hand- 
some new banking structure, which will house 
both the trust company and the City National 
Bank and thus effect the physical merger of 
these two institutions. The plans call for a 
structure that will doubtless be one of the 
outstanding architectural attractions of 
Plainfield. It will be erected upon the pres- 
ent site of the Plainfield Trust Company at 
the corner of Park avenue and Second street, 
extending forty-five feet in the rear with an 
additional frontage of twenty-four feet on 
Park avenue, embracing the site of the 
Sterling building which has been purchased 
by the company. 

The new building has been designed to 
meet the requirements of a combined institu- 
tion that will have resources of $20,000,000 ; 
deposits of $17,000,000; capital, surplus and 
undivided profits of $2,020,526. Both the 


Plainfield Trust Company, organized in 102 
and the City National Bank, incorporated in 
1875, have stood for the highest ideals in 
banking service. Until the new building is 
completed, the City National Bank will con 
tinue at its present location. 

The boards of directors of both institutions 
comprise men who stand high in financial and 
business as well as professional circles. The 
officers of the Plainfield Trust Company are: 
Harry H. Pond, president; Augustus V. 
Heely, vice-president; Dewitt Hubbell, vice- 
president, secretary and treasurer; F. Irving 
Walsh, assistant secretary-treasurer; H. 
Douglas Davis, trust officer and assistant sec- 
retary ; Russell C, Doeringer, assistant treas- 
urer; Marjorie E. Schoeffel, assistant secre- 
tary. 

The officers of The City National Bank 
are: Louis K. Hyde, president; Arthur PF. 
Crone, cashier; H. H. Coward, assistant 
eashier; D. M. Runyon, assistant cashier: 
George E. Volk, assistant cashier. 
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USEFULNESS 


REASON ENOUGH for the success of 
any institution is a real need for the services that 
institution renders. And because the Union 
Trust Company has faithfully served its clien- 
tele for well over a quarter century, this institu- 
tion has grown in usefulness as it has grown in 
years. 


The Union Trust Company takes particular 
pride in the fact that the continued success of 
many individuals and organizations here in 
Detroit has been due, in some measure at least, 
to its counsel and assistance. 


This institution has grown in direct ratio to the 
manner in which it has served. And because it 
intends to maintain the high ideals of service it 
has set for itself, it feels secure that the future 
will only add to that growth! 
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INCORPORATED 1884 


Mercantile Trust & Deposit Company 


OF BALTIMORE 
Capital, Surplus, and Undivided Profits, $5,000,000 


We offer our services in any or all of the capacities properly exercised by Trust Companies, 
and will give the most careful attention and the benefit of our long experience to all matters 


entrusted to our care. 


FRED. G. BOYCE, Jr., Vice-President 


PROFIT SHARING FOR TRUST COMPANY 
EMPLOYEES 


Among the first of the financial institutions 
in New York City to provide Christmas 
profit-sharing distributions this year 
made known when Harry A. Kahler, Presi- 
dent of the American Trust Company and 
the New York Title and Mortgage Company, 
speaking at the annual dinner to the em- 
ployees of these Companies, held at the 
Commodore Hotel, stated that the year 1924 
had been the most successful year in the 
companies’ history, and that, under the 
profit-sharing plan, the share for each mem- 
her of the staff would be 28 per cent larger 
than that of last year. 

The American Trust Company and 
the New York Title and Mortgage 
Company have inaugurated a unique 
profit-sharing plan, by which one- 
half the fund is paid in cash and 
the other one-half is placed in trust 
and invested in stock of the New 
York Title and Mortgage Company 
or other securities legal for trust 
funds. Since the invested fund was 
established, a year ago, it has mark 
edly appreciated in value. By its 
terms, each employee receives the 
benefit of income as it is earned by 
the fund, the income beginning to 
be paid to him in cash when his 
share of the principal amounts to 
$1,000. Each employee shall receive 
his share of the accumulated prin- 
cipal when he reaches the age of 
sixty years—the time of life when, 
according to life insurance company 
statistics, such funds are most 
needed. 

Capitalization of the New York 
Title and Mortgage Company was 
recently increased from $6,000,000 
to $7,500,000. 


was 


The Cleveland Trust 
marksmanship for women as well as 


A. H. S. POST, President 


FIREARM DRILLS FOR TRUST COMPANY 
EMPLOYEES 

the prevalence of daring bank 

holdups the protective precautions introduced 

by the Cleveland Trust Company deserve par 

ticular November 25th 

classes in firearm drills were arranged fo1 


In view of 


notice. Beginning 
Everyone of the company’s employees whose 


duties bring him or her to the teller’s win 
dow or the lobbies, is required to become a 
member. The range is in the basement ot 
the main office and classes are divided 


twenty members each. 


into 
Instructors are John 
T. Shibley, chief of the company’s safety de 
partment, and J. F. Mears, police pistol ex 
pert of the Smith & Wesson Company. 


Company is conducting classes 
male members 


the staff. 
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Central 


[ and equipped 
to render satisfac- 
tory service to banks 
throughout the country 


Central National Bank 


Savings & Trust Co. 
of Cleveland 
Founded 1890 


Resources Over Fifty Million Dollars 
OSE Se ae eS 


FINANCES AND OPERATIONS OF 

GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 

A survey of the operations of General 
Motors Corporation reveals that the physical 
properties of this organization are in splendid 
condition and that the balance sheet attests 
better than words the excellent cash and 
working asset position as well as reflecting 
the wisdom of the new method of inventory 
control. Net earnings during the third quar- 
ter of 1924 were $10,549,423; after deducting 
preferred dividends there remained $8,445,- 
822 for the common stock. ‘These figures are 
better than for the third quarter of last 
year and substantially better than for the 
second quarter of this year. The Corpora- 
tion’s statement as usual reflects the earn- 
ings of Fisher Body Corporation and General 
Motors Acceptance Corporation only to the 
extent of dividends received. If the General 
Motors Corporation equity in the undivided 
profits of these two companies were included, 
the amount earned on the common stock for 
the quarter would be increased to $9,423,408. 

Earnings for the nine months ended Sep- 
tember 30th aggregate $37,416,413, and after 
the payment of the preferred and debenture 
stock dividends there remained $32,048,652 
earned on the common stock, out of which 
there were paid three quarterly dividends of 
thirty cents per share each, aggregating 


$18,579,281, leaving a balance of $13,469,371 
over and above dividends, which has been 
added to surplus. There has also been an 
increase in surplus of $4,750,490 by reason 
of the payment of ten dollars per share re- 
ceived from the six per cent preferred and 
debenture stockholders who have exchanged 
their shares for shares of new seven per 
cent preferred stock, authorized by charter 
amendments adopted by the stockholders on 
June 16, 1924. 

It will be noted that the Corporation’s 
surplus account as of September 30th of 
$87,303,168 compares with a surplus of $120.- 
699,299 as of December 31, 1923, The reduc- 
tion in surplus is due to the fact that the 
Corporation’s recapitalization plan as pro- 
vided in charter amendments adopted by the 
stockholders at special meeting held June 16, 
1924, provided that $51,615,992 of the Cor- 
poration’s surplus should be capitalized; this 
was done and is reflected in the Corpora- 
tion’s statement which shows common stock 
as of September 30, 1924, at $258,079.962 as 
against $206,463,970 as of December 31, 1925; 
the increase of $51,615,992, corresponding to 
the amount 
plus account. 

Shortly after the end of this year more 
than 8,200 employes of General Motors and 
its subsidiaries will $1,036,000 cash 
and 23,500 common 
which at current market 
$1,364,000. This total of 
participation of these employes in the Sav- 
ings and Fund, Class of 1919, 
into which these employes paid $760,000 from 
their wages and have left with the Corpora- 
tion for a period of five years. This distribu- 
tion therefore represents better than $3 for 
$1 paid into the Fund by employes. 

Employes of General Motors and its 
sidiaries are being offered the right to sub- 
scribe to the 7% Preferred Stock of the 
Corporation at $99 a share, in amounts from 
one share up to ten shares, based upon the 
wages of the employe. 

In the first ten months of 
ber of Buick, Cadillac, 
and Oldsmobile passenger 
let and G.M.C. 
overseas by 


decrease of like shown in sur 


receive 


shares of new stock 
prices is worth 


$2,400,000 is the 


Investment 


sub- 


1924, 
Chevrolet, 
and 
sold or manufactured 
Motors showed a ma- 
terial increase over the corresponding months 
of 1923. 


the num 
Oakland 
cars, Chevro 
trucks 
General 


New Jersey banks 
subscribed for all of the $9,000,000 bridge, 
tunnel and road bonds authorized at the 
last election and recently issued by the state. 
The Trust Company of New Jersey of Jersey 
City received the largest allotment awarded 
to any single bank or trust company. 


and trust companies 
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A Distinctive Service For 
Your New York Business 
THE 
MECHANICS & METALS 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Deposits, June 30, 1924 - - $288,000,000 


G. W. McGARRAH 
Chairman of the Board 





OPENS NEW BRANCH BUILDING 


llth the 
building for the Bank of 
of the Marine Trust 
was formally opened 


On December monumental new 
Buffalo Branch 
Company of Buffalo, 
with appropriate for- 
malities. The building covers an entire city 
block from Main to Washington streets with 
frontage on North The de- 


sign is Italian Renaissance with material of 


Division street. 
limestone and white marble. The entire week 
was devoted to receiving visitors and patrons, 
Several days were set apart for guests who 
came from other cities, including bankers and 
financiers. 


Many thousands passed through 


the doors during the week. 

The Bank of Buffalo was merged with Ma- 
rine Trust Company in 1920. At that time, 
Elliott McDougal, president of the Marine 
Trust Company, had been president of the 
Bank of Buffalo for 25 years. 
merger he was made president of the com- 
bined institution. Today it has 24 branches 
and $160,000,000 in resources, It is the larg- 
est bank in the state, outside of New York 
City. Development of the bank is due chiefly 
to the devotion and ability of President Mc- 


Following the 


JOHN McHUGH 
President 


Dougal, who became associated with the 


Bank of Buffalo 45 years ago as a messen- 


ger. 


Sixty million dollars a day is the average 
amount expended in retail 
American people, according 


stores by the 
to a study of 
Population’s Purchasing Power made by the 
Department of Domestic Distribution of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 

C. H. Moore, for ten years manager of the 
bond department of the Union Trust 
pany of Detroit, has resigned. 

Total resources of trust companies operat- 
ing in Virginia are placed at $97,280,511. 

The Trust repro- 
duced in pamphlet for general distri- 
bution the article on “The Consulting Engi- 
neer,” by L. B. Breedlove, which appeared 
in the March, 1924, issue of Trust Compa- 
NIES, 


Com- 


Chicago Company has 


form 


describing a feature of 


trust company service and protection. 


new modern 


The Detroit Trust Company issued a folder 
recently which emphasized the value of 
trust company administration in behalf of 
small estates, where values and income must 
be conserved. 
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Your Cuban Business 


With eighteen years’ experience in Cuba we are in a position to 
handle to the best advantage any business of a financial or fiduciary 


nature entrusted to our care. 


As Trustees for Mortgage Bond Issues, at the present time ap- 
proximating $70,000,000, we are especially well equipped to handle 
this class of business, and to act as Co-Trustee or as Agent for American 


Companies. 


Our Real Estate Department offers a complete service, including 
buying, selling, and administration of properties, collection of rentals 
and mortgages, together with valuations and reports on any properties 


in Cuba. 


The Trust Company of Cuba 


HAVANA 


Established 1905 


SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES DISCLOSE GOLD 


TREASURE 

When the Peoples Savings and Trust Com- 
pany of Pittsburgh, in the performance of its 
duties as executor, recently examined the con- 
tents of several safe deposit boxes belonging 
to the estate of the late John A. Beck of 
that city, there was disclosed a collection of 
gold coins valued at $1,750,000. Many of the 
were of rare character, having large 
premium values. Mr. Beck was prominent in 
Pittsburgh business circles. 

Another unusual circumstance attending 
the probate of Mr. Beck’s will was its brevity. 
rhe will contained only these instructions: 

“Everything I have I leave to my family.” 
the gold found in the safety de- 
posit boxes the estate included property and 
assets valued at over $2,000,000. 


coins 


Besides 


The belief that a vast amount of money is 
hoarded in out of the way places by the 
people of the United States is held to be a 
delusion by a large majority of banks reply- 
ing to a questionnaire recently sent out by 
the Finance Department of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. 

The Marshall & Ilsley Bank of Milwaukee 
reports deposits of $25,809,000 


Capital paid up $500,000 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSE IN SPECIAL 
LIBRARIES 


Reynolds, librarian of the First 
National Bank of Milwaukee has 
been appointed by the American Correspond 
ence School of Librarianship, as a member of 
the faculty, to conduct the first correspond 
ence course in libraries. Dr. Aza 
riah Root, librarian of Oberlin College, is the 
director of the school. The school conducts 
courses in public and school library work de 
signed to enable the library worker to train 


Margaret 
Wisconsin 


special 


for higher positions or the librarian to study 
with a view to increasing her worth by 
wider knowledge of technical library meth 
ods, 

Miss Reynolds is a graduate of the Wiscon 
sin Library School. has been librarian 
of the School for the Deaf. Jacksonville, ILli- 
nois; chief, Periodical Division, University 
and Historical Libraries, Madison, Wisconsin : 
librarian and lecturer on Library Economy, 
Milwaukee-Downer College, Milwaukee: or 
ganizer and librarian, First Wisconsin Na 
tional Bank Library, Milwaukee. Miss Rey 
nolds was one of the first librarians in Wis 
consin to be granted a Grade One certificate 
by the recently created State Certification 
Board. 


She 








TRUST 


CITIZENS TRUST COMPANY OF UTICA 
REVIEWS GROWTH 

An interesting booklet surveying over 
twenty years of growth and accomplishments 
has been issued by the Citizens Trust Com- 
pany of Utica, New York. It was in August, 
1905, that the Company was organized when 
Utica’s population was approximately 60,000 
people. In 1906 Mr. William I. Taber 
came president and under his vigorous ad- 
ministration the Company first 
rank. After the tenth year since its organi- 
zation the Company had deposits of $4,514,- 
000 and in its fifteenth year they reached 
$9,549.000. How rapid has been the growth 
in the past five years is indicated the 
fact that deposits Nov. 15, 1924, aggre- 
gated $17,739,483. Resources are up to 
$20,837,000 with capital of $1,000,000; 
plus and undivided profits of $1,238,700 

The first banking home of the Company. in 
a very modest location, was outgrown 
1908S a part of the present was 
This in turn proved inadequate and 
were matured for the 
handsome banking home on Seneca 
The company today 
17.000 people. 
the 


be- 


developed 


by 
on 


sur- 


soon 
and in site 
secured. 
the plans present 
Square. 
clientele of 
Associated with President 
following officers: William 
President: Watson T. Dunmore, 
H. Doolittle, Vice-Presi- 
Vice-President and Trust 
Bb. French, Vice-President and 
Bond Dept.; Clifford F. Brophy. 
Vice-President and Manager Peoples Branch ; 
C, W. Bushinger, Assistant Vice-President : 
Ik. ©. Thurwood, Secretary; Edward 
Assistant Secretary; R. E. Roberts, 
urer; James II. Rolling, Assistant 


serves a 


raber are 


Taber. 


I 

Vice-President; F. 
dent: D. 
Officer; S. 


G. Jones, 


Manager 


Fuess, 
Treas 
Treasurer. 


At the 


Clearing 


Buffalo 
Kloepfer 
Harriman. 
vice-president; Alva L. Dutton, secretary and 
Raymond E. Winfield, treasurer. The Clear 
ing House- committee will consist of Elliott 
( MeDougal, Harry T. Ramsdell, Mr. 
Kloepfer, Howard and George F 
Rand. 

Junius Spencer Morgan, eldest son of J. P. 
Morgan, has returned to the New York office 
of J. P. Morgan & Co., after two 
London in the offices of Morgan, 
« Co. 

The Community Trust Company recently 
for business at Middleport, N. Y. 
Officers are: President, George D. Judson; 
first vice-president, Charles D. Jackson; 
second vice-president, Fred W. Pike; secre- 
tary, Charles R. Richardson. 


meeting of the 
John 
Lewis G, 


past annual 
House Association, 


was elected president; 


sissell 


years in 
Grenfell 


opened 


TN 


When he sees the 
wavy lines 


When a depositor sees 
the wavy lines which iden- 
tify National Safety Paper, 
he knows that his bank is 
the de- 
protection adopt 
ed by so many great banks 
and trust companies. 
National Safety 
Paper to your stationer or 
lithographer. 


giving him 


same 
pendable 


Specify 


George La Monte & Son 
Founded 1871 
61 Broadway, New York 


ELECTED VICE-PRESIDENT MERCANTILE 
TRUST COMPANY OF ST. LOUIS 

Jerre B. Moberly, 

and Sidney Maestre, assistant 


real estate loan officer, 
vice president, 
the 


Louis. Mr 


were recently elected 
Mercantile Trust 
Moberly was associated with Festus J. Wade 
and L. E the real busi 


ness prior to the organization of the trust 


vice-presidents of 
Company of St. 


Anderson in estate 


ISO) Ile was made assistant 
and in 1910, the real 
loan department was added, he 
estate loan officer. 

Mr. 
1913 assistant 
partment. In 1917 he Kansas City 
as vice-president of Stern Brothers & 
pany, but returned to the Mercantile in 1919 
the bond He 
was made assistant vice-president in Decem 


1922. 


company in 


secretary, when estate 


became real 


the 


manager 


Maestre joined trust 
of 


went to 


company ll 


the bond de 


as 
Com 


as manager of department. 
ber, 
Va.—The 
granted a 


Bankers Trust 
charter with 


MorGANtown, W. 
Company has been 
$100,000 capital. 

Pontiac, Micu.—The Pontiae Trust Com- 
pany has been organized with $200,000 under 
the ownership and management of the Pon- 
tiac Commercial and Savings Bank. 


S 
a 


a eneeetdl 





TRUST COMPANIES 


The Standard Trusts Company 


WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 
Established 1903 


offers American citizens having investments in 


Canada, its fiduciary 


services, covering every feature known to an up-to-date trust company, 
banking alone excepted. It is purely a Trust, Executorial and Administrative 
Institution, accepting no deposits, and having its branch offices in Saskatoon, 
Edmonton, Lethbridge and Vancouver. 





MANUFACTURERS TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK ENTER- 
TAINS ITS STOCKHOLDERS AND OFFICIAL FAMILY 


Transformed into a Venetian Garden the 
ballroom of the Pennsylvania Hotel of New 
York was the scene of a gathering of stock- 
holders and officials of the Manufacturers 
Trust Company of this city on the evening 
of December 20th. These annual 
are looked forward to because or the excep- 
tionally fine musical treat offered and more 
than a thousand attended this concert. A one- 
act intermezzo and the second act of the 
opera, “Romeo and Juliet,” were presented 
under the direction of Mr. Giuseppe Bambo- 
schek of the Metropolitan Opera Company. 
The was Metropolitan 
Opera Company stars in the persons of Nan- 
ette Guilford, Rafaelo Diaz, Armand Tokat- 
yan, Alfredo Gandolfi and James Wolfe. The 
first presentation was La Veglia (The Wake) 
in Italian, its first presentation in this coun- 
try, the written by Carlo 
Linati from a drama by J. M. Synge, with 
music by Arrigo Pedrollo. 

The Metropolitan Opera Orchestra was con 
ducted by Giuseppe Bamboschek and Mavxi- 
milian Pilzer. 
Danseuse and G. Rodian, premier dancer, ap 
peared in the ballet with a specially trained 
chorus. A surprise feature of the program 
tableau designed by August Berger, 
ballet master of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, in which 25 of the most beautiful giris 
of the Manufacturers Trust Company par- 
ticipated, each one representing a letter com 
posing the name of the Company. At the 
conclusion of the tableau the formation by 
the girls spelled out Manufacturers Trust 
Company and brought the crowd to its feet 
with enthusiastic cheering. Supper 
served at the conclusion of the program. 

Nathan S. Jonas, president of the Manu- 
facturers Trust Company, presented a per- 


occasions 


cast composed of 


book having been 


Miss Susanna Rossi, Premiere 


was a 


was 


sonal and intimate report to the stockholders 


of the progress of the company. He said: 
“The growth of our institution during the 
year has been, as usual, steady and progres- 
sive. On January 1, 1924, the deposits were 
$104,000,000, while on January 1, 1925, 
will undoubtedly approximately $115,- 
000,000, an increase of 11 to 12 per cent, 
which compares favorably with that of other 
similar institutions. There 
change in the capital stock, and whereas the 
surplus and undivided profits on January 1, 
1924 were confidently ex- 
pected that on January 1, 1925, the same item 
will show approximately $5,500,000, This in- 
allowing for the 
i6 per cent dividend paid on the stock, and 
after paying profit 
rangement, the same percentage to employees 
on their salaries that stockholders have re- 
holdings, which payment to 
employees amounted to approximately $210,- 
000, would approximate earnings for 
the year of 28 per cent on the capital stock. 
One year ago the market 


they 
show 


has been no 


$5.100.000, it is 


crease of $400,000, after 


under our sharing ar 


ceived on their 


mean 


for our stock was 
quoted at 275 per share bid, while the quota- 
tion now is 310 to 315 bid and none offered. 
Stockholders, in addition to their 
16 per also 
had a value 
of their stock 

“Many changes 


receiving 
dividends, have 
market 


cent annual 


steady increase in the 
each year. 
have taken place in the 
personnel of our company during the year, 
and the effort is continually made 
to strengthen the organization so that our 
slogan, “Courtesy, Efficiency and Service” can 
be lived up to and bettered. Wherever an officer 
or employee does not go out of his way to be 
and 
that 
member cannot remain with our company.” 


being 


courteous and serviceable to customers, 


it becomes evident to the management, 
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TRIBUTE TO “BILL” KNOX 

A testimonial dinner was recently tendered 
by the Bankers Forum of New York to Wm. 
E. Knox, president of the American Bankers 
Association and head of the Bowery 
ings Bank. Among those who paid tribute 
to Mr. Knox was Lewis E. Pierson, chairman 
of the board of the Irving Bank-Columbia 
Trust Company, who said in part: 

“There is inspiration for the junior clerk 
in Bill Knox’s latest honor, for Knox himself 
began his banking career as a junior clerk. 
There is inspiration for the bookkeeper, the 
teller and the cashier, for Knox successively 
occupied each of these posts on his way to 
a position he now occupies. And over and 
above the encouragement which his example 
holds out to the members of Lis own profes- 
sion is the inspiration it affords to every 
American boy by this clear evidence that hard 
work still pays, that merit still wins and that 
the gates of opportunity are still as open as 
they ever were.” 


Sav- 





J. L. Griffin, widely known in Atlanta bank- 
ing circles, has been elected active vice-presi- 
dent of the Bank of Orange & Trust Company 
of Orlando, Fla. 

Total resources of Wisconsin banking insti- 


Authorized by Law to Act in Any 
Trust Capacity 


CORRESPONDENCE ON LOCAL CONDITIONS 
CORDIALLY INVITED 


HAWAIIAN TRUST COMPANY, LIMITED 


HONOLULU, HAWAII 


COMPANIES 795 


The Oldest and Largest 
Trust Company in 


HAWAII 


“A QUARTER CENTURY OF 
FAITHFUL SERVICE AND 
SUCCESSFUL EXPERIENCE.” 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
Over Two Million Dollars 











tutions responding to the last call for a state- 
ment of condition were $546,389,442. This 
is an increase of $6,403,854 over the previous 
financial report. 





TRADING IN COTTON ON CHICAGO 
BOARD OF TRADE 

Important results are expected from the 
recent inauguration of trading in cotton fu- 
tures on the Chicago Board of Trade. It 
is expected that Chicago will in a short time 
equal New Orleans and New York as a cot- 
ton trading center. The Southwest cotton 
growers and traders are especially interested 
in the new market. Texas dealers expect 
that they will be put in a somewhat inde- 
pendent position by the new cotton market 
which will permit them to hedge in nearby 
months. Under the Chicago contract all 
deliveries will be made at the joint Port of 
Houston and Galveston. This innovation will 
save vast sums of money in freight; it will 
obviate the haul to New Orleans or New 
York, with expensive handling charges at 
destination. 





Representatives of fifty advertising clubs 
of Chicago recently responded to the call of 
W. Frank MecCiure of Chicago, to organize 
an Illinois Asscciation of Advertising Clubs. 
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RALPH PARLETTE’S 
Thrift and Trust Stories 


WILL MAKE YOUR 
SAVINGS ACCOUNTS 
THRIVE AND YOUR 
TRUST AGREEMENTS 
INCREASE 


PARLETTE-PADGET COMPANY 


WILLIAM PADGET, PreEsIpEN1 


122 So. Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO 








Now 


NEW BumLpInGc ReEcENTLY OPENED AND 

OCCUPIED BY THE LAWYERS TITLE & TRUST 

COMPANY OF NeW York as Its JAMAICA, 
LONG ISLAND, OFFICE 


COMPANIES 





RHODE ISLAND HOSPITAL TRUST TO 

HAVE NEW YORK CORRESPONDENT 

A new development in trust company serv- 
ice is the recent incorporation under the laws 
of New York State of the Ritrust Corpora- 
tion, organized by the Rhode Island Hospital 
Trust Company of Providence to provide for 
the special purpose of acting as correspondent 
for the company in New York. The name 
Ritrust is the address of the Rhode 
Island Hospital which ac 
counts for the choice of that title. 


cable 
Trust Company, 
The Ritrust will render any service needed 
to further the 
pany and of its 


interests of the parent com 
local customers. It will o¢ 
New 


all times in direct 


offices at 52 to 


vill be at 


cupy 56 Cedar street, 
York City, and 
private wire telephone connection with th 
Rhode Island Hospital Trust 


Providence. Rooms will be provided for co! 


Company in 


and business 


ferences appointments neces 


sary in the transaction of business in New 
York City 

The officers of the Ritrust Corporation are 
Thomas H. West. Jr.. president: Ralph 8S 
Richards, secretary and treasurer, and these 
gentlemen, together with James P. Warburg 
of New York City constitute the board 
1 directors 


The Rhode Island 


will 


Hospital Trust Company 


has the distinction of being the first trust 
company organized in New England. It was 
organized in 1868 and was originally char 


cial institution to be of finar 
Rhode Island Hospital. Late 
inoperative as the com 
pany dey trust For ove 
thirty-five vears Herbert J. Wells was pres 
dent and when he 
hoard he eceeded as 
Thomas H. West. Jr. Thronghout 
the Rhode Island Hospital Trust has adhered 
to the and traditional policies 
associated called “old line” ti 


tered as a final 
cial help to the 
this provision became 
eloped full powers, 
was made chairman of the 
was § president by 


its career 
eonservative 


wit] Sy 


companies 


GIFT TAX REGULATIONS 


(Continued from page 719) 
nitions of the act until the several points 
have been fully passed on by the federa 


courts. 

Certainly the gift tax constitutes a vel 
the landmarks shoul 
boundaries defined 


become so oppressive in th: 


grave challenge, and 
be fixed 
the rates 
lower brackets or the exemption so reduced 


that the tax will be of general application 


before 


and its 
have 
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THE COMMONWEALTH TITLE INSURANCE & TRUST COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 


ore 


Banking, Title Insurance, Trusts, Real Estat: , Safe Deposit 
Savings 


+a 


Capital, Surplus and Profits 


wie 


13,583,412.91 


APPOINTMENTS AS TRANSFER AGENTS, REGISTRARS, PAYING 
AGENTS AND TRUSTEES UNDER CORPOR ATE INDENTURES 


Following are the latest announcements of 
appointment of trust companies and 
banks of New York City in various fiduciary 
and including 
and 


agency capacities, transfer 
registrars, fiscal 


es under corporate 


agents, as trus 


agents 
agreements securing 
securities. 

York Trust Company has been 
registrar of American Exchange 
National Bank certificates of deposit for the 
Des Moines & Port Dodge 
first mortgage 4 per 
Corporation 
trustee of an 

Corporation per 
dated December 1, 1924: tr™sice 
under the mortgage securing $1,100,000 Lock 

rt Light, Heat and any’s 5% 
per cent, first mortgage 
A, dated Noy. 1, 1924. 

The Bankers Trust Compa: 


new issues of 
The New 


appointed 


Railroad Company 


cent bonds; registrar 


of Garod common stock of no 


par value; issue of $2,250,000 
Pennok Oil 


notes 


o-year 6 cent 


gold 
Power Con 


gold nds series 


has been ap 
pointed transfer agent for e 7 1-0 per cent 
preferred the 

Power & Light Compa 
the preferred stock 


stock of Pennsylvania-Ohio 
; transfer agent for 
the Kentucky Utilities 
for the 
the Peerless 


and 


Cor 


Company: registr: common 


preferred stock I Seale 
ration 
rhe Centra 
York has en 


Sloss-Sheffictd 


Cnion Trust Company of New 
appointed trustee for the 
Steel & Iron Company pur 
mortgage and deed of trust 
August 1, 1924. securing $2,500,000 
five-year 6 per cent purchase money lien 
notes due August 1, 1929; $1,200,000 serial 5 
per cent purchase money notes due November 
1, 1926 to 1928, and $1,770,000 purchase 
nohney refunding notes; registrar for the 
Colombia Emerald Development Corporation 
for 1,000,000 shares of common The 
Central Union Trust Company of York 


chase 


money 


dated 


stock. 


New 


Indus 
POO 000 


the 


for 


has been app inted registrar for 
trial Accept ince Corporation 
shares votirg trust certificates for common 
stock. 

The Met vopolitan Trust Company has been 
registrar of the stock of the Met- 
Chain Stores, Inc., 

shares of preferred 
shares of preferred 
par value 166,000 
com’uon without 


appointed 
ropolita’ 
12.000 
5.550 


S100 


consisting of 


first stock and 


second stock ot 


each, and shares 


stock par value; registrar 
of tae common stock and 8% 
of the Lynch 


sisting of 60,000 shares of 


preferred stock 
Construction Company, con 
common, without 
preferred, 
par value $100; registrar of the voting trust 
certificates of the De 
250,000 


par value, and 10,000 shares of 8% 


Forest Radio Company 
par 
December 1 


without value ; 
mortgage dated 
Corporation to 


convertible 


covering shares 
trustee under 
1924, by the 


an issue of 


Regina secur 


5-year 7% bonds 


aggregating $200,000 value. 
The Equitable Trust 
appointed transfer 


stock of the 


par 
Company has been 
the Class <A 
Mills, Inc 

certificates, « 


Smith & 


agent of 
sotany Consolidated 
for voting trust 
stock, of the L. ‘ 
Ine. 

Seaboard 


agent ommon 


Bros. Type 
writer, 
The National 
appointed transfer agent of 
tificates for preferred and common stock of 
the American Thermos Bottle Company, and 
agent of preferred and 
the Broad River Power Company 
for voting trustees and transfer agent 
of voting trust for 
Sleeper Radio Corporation and trustee under 
indenture securiug $3,500,000 debenture gold 
bonds of Louisiana Oil Refining Corporation ; 
registrar of the no par value capital 
of Chapin-Sacks (Incorporated); dividend 


Bank has been 
voting trust cer 


transfer common 
stock of 
agent 


stock ot 


certificates 


stock 





TRUST COMPANIES 


Capital, surplus and undivided profits, more than $10,000,000 
Deposits, more than . « 


- 100,000,000 


Manufacturers 


Crust Company 


BORO OF MANHATTAN 
139 Broadway, at Cedar Street 
481 Eighth Ave., corner 34th Street 
385 Fourth Ave., corner 27th Street 
513 Fifth Ave., corner 43rd Street 
415 Broadway, corner Canal Street 


BORO OF QUEENS 
1696 Myrtle Ave., corner Cypress Avenue, Ridgewood 


BORO OF BROOKLYN 
774 Broadway, corner Sumner Ave. 
84 Broadway, corner Berry Street 
225 Havemeyer St., near Broadway 
710 Grand St., near Graham Ave. 
190 Joralemon Street, near Court St. 





BORO OF BRONX 
1042 Westchester Ave., corner Southern Boulevard. 


disbursing 
Company. 

The United States Mortgage & Trust Com- 
pany has been appointed registrar of the 
Class A stock of the Botany Consolidated 
Mills, Ine. 

The National Park Bank has been ap- 
pointed transfer agent for the preferred and 
common stocks of the Vicksburg, Shreveport 
& Pacific Railway Company; agent for the 
payment of the semi-annual interest on the 
first mortgage 7 per cent bonds of the W. M. 
Cady Lumber Company; transfer agent of 
the capital stock of the Alabama and Vicks- 
burg Railway Company. 

The Empire Trust Company was appointed 
trustee Warren Foundry & Pipe Company. 
$2.500,000 par value first mortgage 15-year 
644% sinking fund gold bonds; transfer 
agent International Utilities Corporation. 
100,000 shares 7% preferred stock; 500,000 
shares Class A _ stock, and 500,000 shares 
Class B stock; transfer agent of the com- 
mon stock of Chapin-Sacks, Inc.; trustee 
under an indenture of United American In- 
dustries, Inc., dated Oct. 15, 1924, providing 
for the deposit of the stocks of fifty indus- 
trial companies, and the issuance of bearer 
shares thereagainst. 

The Chatham & Phenix National Bank has 


agent for the Simms Petroleum 


been appointed trustee for the collateral 
mortgage 7% serial gold notes of the New 
York Architectural Terra Cotta Company; 
trustee for the $3,000,000 15-year first mort 
gage sinking fund convertible bonds of the 
Enriquillo Company. 

The National Bank of Commerce in New 
York has been appointed registrar of 593,250 
shares The Long Bell Lumber Corporation 
Class A common stock, without par value. 

The Chemical National Bank has been 
appointed transfer agent of Industrial Ac- 
ceptance Corporation voting trust certificates 
for common amounting to 200,000 
shares. 

The National Bank has been ap- 
pointed registrar of the following stock of 
the Utilities Power & Light Corporation: 
100,000 shares preferred, 150,000 shares Class 
A, 300,000 shares Class B. 

Irving Bank-Columbia Trust Company has 
been appointed transfer agent of the stock 
of the Purity Bakeries Corporation, consist- 
ing of 150,000 shares of 7 per cent cumula- 
tive preferred, 400,000 shares Class A and 
500,000 shares Class B stock. 


stock 


Chase 


Wilbur T. Chapin was recently promoted 
to the position of cashier of the Lincolo 
Bank and Trust Company, Louisville, Ky. 
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International Banking 


Service 


N the financing, protection, and disposition of 

goods, in the transfer and collection of funds, 
in all the varied steps of foreign trade, our corres- 
pondent banks can be assured of prompt and 
efficient codperation in the use of the facilities 
offered by this Company. 


Our booklet, “Specialized Service 
to Banks,” will be sent on request. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


NEW YORK LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS 
LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 
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haeasattiiitn teenie tianlian 


ACTIVITIES AT CHASE NATIONAL BANK 
Officers and directors of the Chase Na- 
tional Bank and Chase Securities Corpora- a 
tion attended an informal dinner recently in A S [ d 
connection with the third anniversary of the pecta ze 
merger of the Metropolitan Bank with the + 
Chase. President Albert H. Wiggin presided. Service 
In the course of an address he referred to 
matters of interest affecting the bank in the 


year and to the remarkable growth of the 
institution in the 47 years of its existence. for Banks and Bankers 


During the year the following additions which is the result of more 
occurred in the personnel of the bank: h . f : 
Elisha Walker was elected a director. Elias than sixty years of expert- 
M. Johnson and Lee W. Maxwell were ap- ence is offered by 
pointed to the advisory board of the Madi- 
son Avenue branch. Miss Mary Vail Andress 
was made assistant cashier, Miss Alice Fair- 


. e 
brother, assistant manager of the Madison i h F N l 
Avenue branch; John G. Peterson, assistant e€ irst ationa 
manager of the foreign department; Louis © 
A. Bruenner, assistant manager of Maiden Ban oO i Icago 


Lane branch and John D. Ravene, assistant 
manager of the Vrince Street branch, ° 
On the date of the merger of the Metro- and the First ] rust 
politan Bank, Nov. 22, 1921, the Chase had 
55 officers and 1,140 employes. Now there d S ° B k 
are 66 officers and 1,480 employes. an avings an 
Growth of the Chase National Bank is 
visualized by the following figures of re- 
sources since the bank was organized in 1877: Complete facilities are pro- 
1877 $1,042,009 . : : . 
pombe pap ony vided for active and inactive 


1897 36,391,650 accounts, collections, bills of 
1907 114,310,479 . . 
aa oan ane lading, investments and 


EE ea na ae 560,490,403 foreign exchange transactions 
Deposits on Oct. 10, the date of the Comp- 


troller of the Currency’s last call, aggre- 
gated $506,815,000. 


The Detroit Trust Company declared an 
extra dividend of 2 per cent in addition to 
the regular quarterly dividend of 3 per cent, 
payable December 31 to stock of record 
December 20. Two directors were elected to 
the board. ™ 


XMAS DIVIDENDS FOR HIBERNIA FRANK O. WETMORE, President 
EMPLOYEES First National Bank of Chicago 
The board of directors of the Hibernia MELVIN A. TRAYLOR, President 
Bank and Trust Company of New Orleans First Trust and Savings Bank 
at their regular meeting Wednesday even- 
ing, December 17th, in addition to declaring 
a quarterly dividend on the stock of the 


bank, declared also a dividend on the sala- Combined Resources 
ries of employees. This dividend on salaries 


has been declared quarterly for the past sey- Ex cee d $ 3 5 0 ’ 0 0 0, 0 0 0 
eral years and is in the nature of additional 

salary, based on a graduate scale, depending 

upon length of service. 
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Central Crust Company 


TOPEKA, KANSAS 











over $600,000 
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Many of the banks and trust companies of 
the country observed their customary policy 
this year of making generous Christmas dis- 
bursements to employees which were made 
either in the form of salary bonuses or pro- 
from profit-sharing systems. It is 
significant, however, that each year the 
policy of profit-sharing obtains wider accept- 
ance as a plan that is most beneficial to em- 
ployees and which stimulates loyalty to the 
employing institution, Likewise, a number 
of banks and trust companies maintain pen- 
sion funds and special savings agreements 
whereby the banks and trust companies con- 
tribute in proportion to the contributions 
made by employees. A number of institu- 
tions have also made liberal arrangements 
whereby employees become subscribers to 
capital stock on easy payment terms. 


ceeds 


Among the first of the New York City 
banks and trust companies to announce 


Christmas disbursements were the following: 
The Bank of New York and Trust Company 
authorized the usual Christmas bonus of 10 
per cent of yearly salary of employees. At 
the same time the directors authorized an 
extra dividend of $1 to shareholders in addi- 
tion to the regular quarterly dividend of 
$5 per share. At the Chemical National 
Bank the employees as well as officers re- 
ceived a bonus of 10 per cent of annual 
The Harriman National Bank dis- 
tributed bonuses varying in amount accord- 
ing to years of service. 

The Lawyers Title and Trust Company 
declared an extra dividend of 1 per cent to 
Shareholders in addition to the last regular 
dividend. The Guaranty Trust Company 
directors also authorized an extra dividend 
of 1 per cent in addition to the regular quar- 
terly dividend of 2 per cent. 


Salary. 
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CHRISTMAS BONUSES AND YEAR-END DIVIDEND 
DISBURSEMENTS 


At a meeting of the board of directors of 







Maritime Provinces 
of Canada and Newfoundland 
This company, with branches in Newfound- 
land and the Provinces of Prince Edward 
Island, New Brunswick, Quebec and Nova 
Scotia, is authorized by law and has the fa- 
cilities to act in any fiduciary capacity. 

We invite correspondence. 
Resources over $35,000,000.00 
The EASTERN TRUST COMPANY 
Head Office: HALIFAX, CANADA 


Montreal, P. Q. St. John, N. B. 
St. John’s, Nfid. Charlottetown, P. E. I. 










the United States Mortgage & Trust Company 
of New York, held 1924, the 
regular quarterly dividend of 4 per cent on 
the capital stock was declared and the di- 
rectors also voted the payment of additional 
compensation of 10 per cent of the amount 
of salaries paid to officers and employees dur- 
ing the year. 

The directors of the Brooklyn Trust Com- 
pany authorized an extra dividend of 3 per 
cent at their last meeting in addition to the 
regular quarterly dividend of 6 per cent. 

The directors of the Central Union Trust 
Company of New York declared an extra divi- 
dend of 4 per cent in addition to the regu- 
lar quarterly dividend of 6 per cent. 

The Bankers Trust Company disbursed 
among its employees a Christmas bonus of 5 
per cent of their salaries for the year. 

The Equitable Trust Company directors 
voted a bonus to employees and officers un- 
der the plan of distribution based on earn- 
ings which has been in successful operation 
for a number of years. 

The Empire Trust Company declared an 
extra dividend of 3 per cent and a regular 
quarterly dividend of 3 per cent. 

It was estimated that the aggregate of 
Christmas bonus and similar distributions to 
employees and officers made this year by 
banks, trust companies and other financial 
firms in New York City this year amounted 
to nearly $50,000,000. 


December 19, 


Membership and deposits in Christmas 
Savings Clubs conducted by Chicago banks 
and trust companies reached record-break- 
ing proportions this year with estimated to- 
tal accumulations of $10,000,000. The Illi- 
nois Merchants Trust Company heads the 


list. 
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Che Corn Exchange Bank 


New York City 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS. 


NET DEPOSITS. . tes 
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$23,000,000 
. $200,000,000 


Branches in all installs of hae eid York 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE 
CABLE TRANSFERS 


SEABOARD NATIONAL BANK INCREASES 
CAPITAL TO FIVE MILLION 


In view of the fact that deposits 
nearly doubled within the last three 
and to meet the demands of expanding busi- 
the board of directors of the Seaboard 
National Bank of New York, at their last 
meeting authorized an increase in the capi- 
tal stock. of the Bank from $4,000,000 to 
$5,000,000. The surplus, which now amounts 
to $6,000,000 will be increased to $7,000,000 
by a transfer of $1,000,000 from undivided 
profits Which now amounts to approximately 
$2,000,000. Deposits aggregated $135,000,000 
as reported on Oct. 10th, to the 
last call. 

The new will be offered to share- 
_holders subject to the ratification of the plan 
by them at the annual meeting on Jan. 18, 
1925. The price to stockholders will be $100 
per share against its current market price 
of around $475 a share, on the basis of one 
share of additional stock for every four 
shares owned by the stockholder. In this 
way $1,000,000 in all will be acquired which 
will be used for enlarging the capital. It is 
proposed to transferable warrants of 
subscription on Jan. 15, 1925, to shareholders 
of record on Jan. 14th, calling for payment 
in full on or before Feb. 16, 1925. Subscrip- 
tion rights will therefore be on the basis of 
one new share of stock of the bank for each 
four shares held by the shareholders of 
record on Jan. 14, 1925. 

It is expected that the 
rate of $16 per annum per 
tinued after the 
effected. 

The noteworthy growth of the Seaboard 
National is attributable to progressive policies 
and the spirit of co-ordinated effort devel- 
oped by President Chellis A. Austin and his 
associates. Mr. Austin started his business 
career as messenger boy in a Wall Street 


have 
years 
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in response 


stock 


issue 


present dividend 
share will be 
increase in capital is 


con- 
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DEPARTMENT 


LETTERS OF CREDIT 
TRAVELERS’ CHECKS 


After a number of 
railroad business be returned to bank 
thirty-five Mr. Austin 


brokerage oftice 
in the 
ing and at the age of 
became iated with the Columbia Trust 
Company of New York. Here he organized 
the credit department and became 
manager. The following year he 
pointed as an secretary. In 
he was advanced to a_ vice-presidency 
in the next May, 1917, he 
Columbia Trust Company to 
dent of the Mercantile Trust Company, 
he organized In 1922 the trust 
was merged with the Seaboard 
Bank and Chellis Austin 
of the combined institutions, 

Chellis A. Austin was born at 
shire, Vt., in June, 1876, 
moved to Canton, St. Lawrence County, N. Y., 
where he was educated in the public schools 
and at St. University, finishing 
his college Columbia University in 
the class of 1898. Mr. Austin is also a mem 
ber of the finance of St. Lawrence 
University. treasurer of the 
finance committee of the Tuskegee Normal 
and Industrial Institute, president and dire: 
tor of the sowling Green Neighborhood 
Association and trustee of the State Char 
ties Aid Association and a director of the 
National Information Bureau. 
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left the 
presi 
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president 
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year, 


become 


became 


West Berk 
and at an early age 


Lawrence 


course at 


committee 
trustee and 


James H. Perkins, 
mers Loan & Trust 


president of the Far 

Company of New York 
has been appointed chairman of the Com 
mittee on Federal Legislation of the New 
York State Bankers Association and Charles 
L. Schenck, vice-president of the Peoples 
Trust Company of Brooklyn, heads the Con 
mittee on Education. 

A special Committee on Uniform Practii 
with particular regard to legal requirement 
has been appointed by the Savings Ba 
Association of the State of New York. 
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New York City 


CLARIFIED BUSINESS AND FINANCIAL 
HORIZON 


The year 1924 is approaching its close with 
part of the financial and business 
community in an unmistakably cheerful 
frame of mind. The profitable harvests, the 
movement of economic recovery in Europe, 
ind the clean-cut victory of the administra- 
tion in November's election have contributed 
to lift the clouds of uncertainty and doubt 
which submerged opinion recently. They 
have replaced them with an expectation of 
activity in the months ahead. Buoyant ad- 
security prices, with the most 
active stock market dealings in a number of 
years, have contributed much to increase the 
newly born optimism. 


a large 


vances in 


Even to a dispassionate observer it 
be apparent that an uncommon 
the forces controlling business has come 
about, bringing the world of matter-of-fact 
affairs to occupy at the close of the year a 
far different position than that of midsum- 
mer. A month ago there was a general spirit 
of timidity in the financial markets and 
now the feeling 
It is only a few weeks 


must 
change in 


throughout business circles: 
is one of confidence. 
ago that doubts were widespread with respect 


to the extent of the 
American 


purchasing power of 
farmers, with respect to political 
affairs at home, and with respect to economic 
Europe. Until well past mid- 
summer, in fact, it was feared that low crop 
values would exercise a definite curb on the 
agricultural west’s prosperity, just as they 
did in 1922 and 1923. Until October, fur- 
thermore, before the new plan of German 
reparations actually went into effect, it was 
feared that affairs in Europe would hold 
progress definitely in restraint. And until 
national politics constituted a 
bogey to frighten those whose attention was 


centered on the relations of government to 
business, 


progress in 


November 


COMPANIES 


In all these matters changes have come 
swiftly, and it is now commonly agreed that 
the outstanding feature of the year, from a 
domestic point of view, is the extraordinary 
improvement in the west’s condition, due to 
a combination of circumstances that lately 
sent grain prices upward at the same time 
that a large harvest was being returned. 
While from an angle of national and inter- 
national affairs it is agreed that the 
standing features have been the 
outcome at home and the suecess achieved 
in the progress toward European stabiliza- 
tion.—(F'rom current economic survey by the 
Wechanics and Metals National Bank of 
York.) 


out- 
election 


Vew 


CHARLES STEBBINS FAIRCHILD 

Charles Stebbins Fairchild, who was Sec- 
retary of the Treasury for two years under 
the first administration of President Cleve- 
land and President of the former New York 
Security and Trust Company from 1889 to 
1904, died recently at his home in Cazenovia, 
New York, in his eighty-third year. He was 
president of the Atlanta & Charlotte Air 
Line Railroad and a director of the Erie & 
Pittsburgh and other corporations. He was 
founder of the Charity Organization 
Society of New York, a former president of 
the State Charities Aid Society and a mem- 
ber of the first Tenement House Commission 
of New York. 

Mr. Fairchild was born in Cazenovia, New 
York, April 30, 1842, graduated from Har- 
vard in 1863, and on admittance to the bar 
two years later began practice in Albany. 
While Deputy State Attorney General in 
1874 he prosecuted the New York City Police 
Commissioners, Gardner and Charlick. His 
ability thus displayed won him the nomina- 
tion and election as State Attorney General 
in 1876. After the end of his term he prac- 
ticed law in New York City until Cleveland 
made him Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury in 1885, his advance to the head of 
the department following in 1887. 


also 
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INCORPORATED 1864 


SAFE DEPOSIT AND TRUST CO. 


OF BALTIMORE 
13 SOUTH STREET 


CAPITAL, $1:200;000 


SURPLUS AND PROFITS OVER $3,500,000 


OFFICERS 
H. WALTERS, CHAIRMAN OF BOARD 
JOHN J. NELLIGAN, PRESIDENT 


JOHN W. MARSHALL ° ViICE-PREs. 
ANDREW P,. SPAMER - 2D ViICE-PREs 
H. H. M. LEE ° 30 VICE-PREs. 
JOSEPH 8B. KIRBY - - 4TH VICE-PREs 
GEORGE 8. GAMMIE TREASURER 
ARTHUR C. GIBSON - = SECRETARY 
CLARENCE R. TUCKER - - ASST. TREAS 


JOHN W. BOSLEY - - 
WILLIAM R. HUBNER - e 

REGINALD S&S. OPIE - ° 
GEORGE PAUSCH ASST, SEC’Y & AUDITOR 
ALBERT P. STROBEL REAL ESTATE OFFICER 
ROLAND L. MILLER e ° ° > CASHIER 
HARRY E. CHALLIS - ° ASST. CASHIER 


ASST. TREAS 
ASST SECRETARY 
ASST. SECRETARY 


DIRECTORS 


H. WALTERS 

WALDO NEWCOMER 
NORMAN JAMES 
SAMUEL M. SHOEMAKER 





FIFTY MILLION CAPITAL FOR NATIONAL 
CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 

As evidence of faith in worldwide expan- 
sion of trade and financial requirements the 
board of directors of the National City Bank 
of New York and the National City Company 
authorized increases in capitalization which 
will increase the capital of the bank from 
$40,000,000 to $50,000,000 and surplus will be 
increased from $45,000,000 to $50,000,000. 
The sale of new stock will also provide in- 
crease in capital of the National City Com- 
pany from $10,000,000 to $12,500,000 and 
surplus from $10,000,000 to $12,500,000. 

This action acquires additional significance 
from the fact that the National City Bank 
and the National City Company maintain 
branches in practically all leading centers 
of the world and it follows shortly upon the 
return of President Charles E. Mitchell from 
an extended visit throughout Europe. 

New stock will be offered to shareholders, 
subject to ratification of the plan by them at 
their annual meeting on Jan. 13 next. The 
price to stockholders will be $200 a share, 
against its current market price of around 
$460 a share, on the basis of one share of 
additional stock for every four shares owned 
by the stockholder. In this way $20,000,000 
in all will be acquired. 

With a combined capital and surplus of 
$100,000,000 the National City Bank in the 
last thirty-three years has grown fifty times 
over. The latest financial statement 
aggregate resources of $1.034,786,124 
deposits of $830,110,578. 

Approval was given to an increase of the 
capital stock of the Mount Vernon Trust 
Company, located at Mount Vernon, N. Y., 
from $380,000 to $500.000. 


shows 
with 


BLANCHARD RANDALL 
ELISHA H. PERKINS 
JOHN W. MARSHALL 
JOHN J. NELLIGAN 


ROBERT GARRETT 
GEORGE C. JENKINS 
HOWARD BRUCE 
MORRIS WHITRIDGE 


ANOTHER BRANCH FOR BROOKLYN 
TRUST COMPANY 


The year has been an important one for 
the Brooklyn Trust Company. Its office in 
lower Manhattan which was maintained for 
many at 2 Wall street has been re 
moved to Broad street and Exchange place 
the quarters formerly occupied by the main 
office of the New York Trust Company 
Authority was recently obtained to open a 
branch office at Church and avenues 
in the Flatbush section of Brooklyn, wher 
a new building is to be erected. 

During the past year the Brooklyn Trust 
Company increased its deposits $19,675,000 
bringing the total on Nov. 15th up to $50, 
399,000. aggregate $56,681,000 
Capital is $1,500,000; surplus $2,750,000 and 
undivided profits $1,126,130. Besides the 
main office in Brooklyn and the Manhattan 
office the Brooklyn Trust Company main- 
tains the Bedford and Bay Ridge offices in 
Brooklyn. Trust department activities have 


years 


Ocean 


Resources 


been particularly gratifying during the past 
year. 


The United States Trust Company of New 
York City reports deposits of $56,530,000, an 
increase of $7,232,000 during the year. Re- 
sources total $77,801,000. Capital is $2,000,- 
000; surplus $12,000 and undivided profits 
$6,167,282. 

The Peoples Trust Company of Brooklyn 
reports an increase of $8,445,000 in deposits 
during the past year bringing total to $59,- 
314,000. Resources aggregate $65,050,000 
Capital is $1,600,000; surplus $2,400,000 and 
undivided profits $1,368,133. 

The 
New 


Oneida 
York, 


Trust 
reports deposits 


Company of Oneida 
of $2,901,204: 
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Established 1888 


MINNEAPOLIS TRUST COMPANY 


Capital and Surplus, $1,700,000 


Completely equipped, capably managed and alert to give 
prompt, efficient service to your Northwestern business. 


115 South Fifth Street, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Affiliated with the First National Bank in Minneapolis 


ADVISORY BOARD FOR OUT-OF-TOWN 
OFFICE 

The Irving Bank-Columbia Trust Company, 

New York, has announced 

of an Advisory 


the appointment 
Board for its Out-of-Town 
Office in the Woolworth Building, that city. 
rhe creation of this Board, which holds a 
relation to the Out-of-Town Office compar- 
able with that of a Board of Directors, is 
another step in the development of the in- 
dividual completeness in organization of each 
of the eighteen Irving-Columbia banking 
offices in Greater New York. Nearly all the 
offices of the company now enjoy the advice 
and counsel of boards of this kind. 

The Out-of-Town Office is a completely 
equipped banking unit created to handle ex- 
clusively the business of customers in the 
United States outside of New York City. 
The membership of its Advisory Board in- 
cludes officers of well-known business con- 
operating in various parts of the 
country. The Board is composed of Messrs. 
W. C. Bradley, President of the W. C. Brad- 
ley Company, Columbus, Ga., and Chairman 
of the Board of the Coca-Cola Company; 
Edward H, Clark, Vice-President of the 
Cerro de Pasco Copper Corporation; Frank 
J. Hale, Vice-President of the Saco-Lowell 
Shops. Boston, Mass.; Harold A. Hatch, Vice- 
President of Deering, Milliken & Co., Inc.; 
William H. Hubbard, of William Skinner & 
Sons, Holyoke, Mass.; John W. Morey, Presi- 
dent of the Morey Mercantile Co., Denver, 
Colo.; Willis G. Nash, Vice-President in 
charge of the Out-of-Town Office; Lewis E. 
Pierson, Chairman of the Irving-Columbia 
soard: Arthur Sachs, of Goldman, Sachs & 
Co.; Alfred H. Swayne, Vice-President of 
General Motors Corporation; and Harry EF. 
Ward, President of the Irving Bank-Colum- 
bia Trust Company. 

The Irving Bank-Columbia Trust Company 
concludes one of the most prosperous years 
in the history of the institution. Deposits 


cerns, 


totalled $342,285,000 on Nov. 15, representing 
an increase of $41,000,000 during the past 
year. Resources aggregate $406,615,000. 
Capital is $17,500,000; surplus and undivided 
profits $12,417,381. 


REAL ESTATE FIRST MORTGAGE 
INVESTMENTS 

The United States Mortgage & Trust Com- 
pany of New York has issued a leaflet which 
describes the advantages of the real estate 
first mortgage investments offered by the 
company. Since the reduction of Federal 
income: tax rates and the lower interest yield 
obtainable on tax free securities these in- 
vestments have become increasingly attract- 
ive. The investments bear interest return 
of 5% per cent and are also issued in par- 
ticipation certificates. The loans average 
less than 40 per cent of appraisal and em- 
body those safeguards that are desired by 
discriminating investors. 

The United States Mortgage & Trust Com- 
pany reports total deposits of $41,804,000, an 
increase of $7,888,000 during the past year. 
Capital is $3,000,000; surplus and undivided 
profits $4,619,127. 


GROWTH OF CORN EXCHANGE BANK 
OF NEW YORK 

Authority to establish a branch office at 
170th street and Jerome avenue in the 
Bronx, serves to direct attention to the ex- 
ceptional growth of the Corn Exchange Bank 
of New York during the year 1924, both as 
regards volume of business and development 
of its branch office facilities. The official 
statement of November 15th shows aggregate 
resources of $260,708,593, the distribution of 
which reflects upon the good judgment of the 
management in the use of funds. Deposits 
total $232,.763,833. Capital is $10,000,000; 
surplus $10,000,000 and undivided profits 


$3,493,372. 
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THE COLONIAL 
TRUST COMPANY 
—— PITTSBURGH, PA. = 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
$6,873,445 
Total Resources - - 








$26,678,483 








THE FARMERS’ LOAN & TRUST 
COMPANY 

corporation to receive trust 
United States and with a 
administration embracing 102 
years, the Farmers’ Loan & Trust Company 
of New York is maintaining its prestige in 
volume of business and particularly as re- 
gards fiduciary operations. Deposits during 
the year increased $27,000,000 the latest 
statement of Nov. 15 showing total of $156,- 
636,000. Resources total $183,823,000. There 
is capital of $5,000,000; surplus and un- 
divided profits of $17,370,298, the latter figure 
showing gain of over one million 
during the past twelve months. 


As the first 
powers in the 
record of 


dollars 


ADDITIONAL OFFICIALS FOR MANU- 
FACTURERS TRUST CO. OF NEW YORK 

The Manufacturers Trust Company an- 
nounces the election of Frederick Northrup 
Finger and Harold S. Miner as 
Secretaries of the Company. Both gentlemen 
have had extensive training and experience 
in credits, Mr. Finger having been for some 
years credit manager of the Guaranty Trust 
Company and Mr. Miner having been con- 
nected with the Irving Bank-Columbia Trust 
Company, at its Fifth avenue and 32nd street 
office. The acquisition of 
officials will add much strength to 
already considered in banking 
exceptionally strong credit 


Assistant 


these two new 
what is 
circles an 
department. 

The Company also announces the promo- 


tion of Charles C. Clough and Francis Crave 


from the ranks to position of Assistant Sec- 


retaries as a reward for faithful and efficient 
service. 

As a result of the recent 
conducted by the executive 
Group 8 of the New 
Association it. has 


questionnaire 
committee of 
York State Bankers 
been decided to limit 
reservations for the annual dinner to be held 
Jan. 12th at the Waldorf, to officers of New 
York City banks and trust companies. 


COMPANIES 


PATENTS, TRADEMARKS 
COPYRIGHTS, DESIGNS 


Patent and protect your inventions, and 
register your valuable trademarks in the 
United State Patent Office. Complicated 
and difficult cases solicited. 


LESTER L. SARGENT 
Registered Patent Attorney 
524 Tenth Street, Northwest 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


PROGRESS OF EQUITABLE TRUST 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


$97,000,000 in deposits is 
latest official statement of the 
Equitable Trust Company as compared with 
the return a under date of Nov. 
15, 1923, bringing aggregate deposits on 
November 15th last to $3875,143,000. Re- 
total $441,173,313. Capital was in 
creased from $12,000,000 two years ago and 
again in June, 1923, bringing present capital 
to $23,000,000 with surplus and undivided 
profits of $11,262,073. There is an uptown 
office at Madison avenue and 45th street and 
the former offices of the Importers and 
Traders National Bank, taken over in June. 
1923, are also maintained as a branch. Dis 
trict representatives are established in Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Chicago and San Fran- 
cisco. The foreign operations are conducted 
through offices in London, Paris and Mexico 
City besides correspondent connections with 
practically all parts of the world. 

“The Safe Keeping Account” is the title of 
a booklet recently issued by the Equitable 
which contains information regarding the 
custody and charge of investments. 


An increase of 
shown in the 


year ago 


sources 


BANK OF THE MANHATTAN COMPANY 


Authority recently obtained by the 
tank of the Manhattan Company of New 
York to add another branch to its big chain 
of branches in Island, the new office 
to be located at 401 Steinway avenue. The 
Bank of the Manhattan Company has given 
particular attention to developing its branch 
facilities in Island and the results 
have shown the wisdom of its policy, 

During the past year the deposits of the 
Bank of the Manhattan Company have shown 
an increase of over $25,000,000, the Novem- 
ber 15th report giving total deposits of 
$176.616,000 with resources of $218,782,000. 
Capital is $10,000,000; surplus $10,000,000 
and undivided profits $3.874.609. 
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Prrrssurc Trust Company 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
Member Federal Reserve System. 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, $4,500,000 


Upon the basis of prompt and efficient service, this institution invites correspondence with BANKS, 
TRUST COMPANIES, CORPORATIONS and others requiring financial or fiduciary facilities in Pittsburgh. 


We are prepared to act in all trust capacities. 


Interest paid on Deposits 


OFFICERS: 


Louis H. GETHOEFER 
WALDO D. JonEs Treasurer 
James B. BLACKBURN Trust Officer 
CHAnRES BE. SWARTE oc cccccccccced Asst. Treasurer 


President 





D, Grecc McKEE 
. Horace McGInnity Secretary 
<DWARD D. GILMORE............Asst. Treasurer 

ANDREW P. MARTIN.....ccccecees Asst. Secretary 


Vice-President 





ALBANY TRUST COMPANY 


The Albany Trust Company of Albany, 
New York, has made marked strides during 
the year now closing under the able adminis- 
tration of President Charles H. Bissikummer. 
Resources total $11,705,442 with deposits of 
$10,567,680. Capital is $400,000; surplus 
and undivided profits $669,477. Officers asso- 
ciated with Mr. Bissikummer are: Jacob S. 
Friedman, Vice-President; James H. Wal- 
lace, Vice-President and Secretary; Philip 
Fitz Simons, Treasurer; Samuel C. Har- 
court, Assistant Treasurer; Charles H. Bis- 
sikummer, Jr., Assistant Secretary; Randall 
J. Le Boeuf, General Counsel, 


TITLE GUARANTEE & TRUST COMPANY 

The Title Guarantee and Trust Company 
of New York reports deposits of $41,804,000 
and resources of $69,072,000. Capital is 
$10,000,000; surplus and undivided profits 
$15,908,330, the latter figure showing an in- 
crease of $1,948,000 during the twelve 
months ending Nov. 15. The year has been 
a most successful one for this company. 


EUROPEAN REPRESENTATIVE FOR 
IRVING BANK-COLUMBIA TRUST CO. 
The Irving Bank-Columbia Trust Company, 

New York, has announced the appointment 
of Mr. Alois A. F. Marcus as its representa- 
tive in the countries of Central Europe and 
Holland, with headquarters in Berlin. Mr. 
Marcus sailed on the Aquitania, Dec. 13. 
This appointment is in line with the Com 
pany’s policy of furthering 
foreign countries 


with 
through cooperation with 
banks. Irving-Columbia 
representatives are 


business 


its correspondent 
special now stationed 
also in London, Paris, Bombay, Mexico City 
and San Juan, Porto Rico. 

Mr. Marcus has been in the banking busi- 
ness for 27 years, In 1897 he began his 
business career with his father’s banking 
firm, Marcus and Volkmar, of 
lin. From 1991 to 1907, he held positions in 
serlin, London, Madrid and New 
York. From 1907 until 1922, he was partner 
in the private banking house of Veit, Selberg 
& Cie, of Berlin. 


Messrs. 3er- 


Paris, 


EXCHANGE TRUST COMPANY 


“Oklahoma’s Largest Trust Company” 


Trust Department 
Savings Department 
Mortgage Loan Dept. 
Bond Department 
Rental Dept. 


TULSA, OKLAHOMA 


Affiliated with 


Exchange National Bank 
**Oklahoma’s Largest Bank” 


Combined Resources Exceed $40,000,000 





S08 TRUST 
GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY OF 
NEW YORK 


The Guaranty Trust Company of New York 
has maintained during the past year its 
position as the largest institution of the kind 
in the country from the standpoint of aggre- 
gate and deposits. During the 
past twelve months deposits have increased 
$143.346.000 to a total of $585,115,000. Re- 
aggregate $689.842,000. Capital is 
$25,000,000: surplus fund $15,000,000 and 
undivided profits $4,180,000, the latter item 
showing a gain of $774.000. 

The Guaranty Trust Company announces 
the following appointments as_ transfer 
agent, registrar and other agency capacities: 
Transfer agent for Continental and Commer- 
cial Trust and Savings Bank trust receipts 
for both preferred and common stock of the 
Standard Power and Light Corporation; 
transfer agent for stock of the Emerson 
Radio & Phonograph Corporation, consisting 
of 200,000 shares of capital stock of the par 
value of $5.00: transfer agent for stock of 
the Duke Power Company, consisting of 
292,016 shares of capital stock of the par 
value of $100; transfer agent for stock of 
the Industrial Acceptance Corporation, con- 
40,000 shares first preferred. 
shares second preferred, of the par 
value of $100, and 200,000 shares of common 
non-par value; registrar for stock of the 
Bangor and Aroostook Railroad Company, 
consisting of 77,200 shares of common stock 
of the par value of $50; registrar for stock 
of the Independent Warehouses 
ated of Cuba, consisting of 10.000 shares 
common capital stock of the par value of 
$50; trustee under the Cleveland Electric 
Illuminating Company General Mortgage and 
Deed of Trust dated November 1, 1924, pro- 
viding for an issue of General Mortgage 
Bonds of which there have been certified and 
delivered $11,500,000 par value Series “A” 
Bonds due 194. 


resources 


sources 


sisting of 
15,000 


Incorpor- 


The Empire Trust Company of New York 
experienced a gain of $17,789,000 in deposits 
during the past year making total of $63,- 
834,000 with resources of $72,896,000. Capital 


is $4,000,000; surplus $2,000,000 
divided profits $1,228,864. 

Judge Henry Galbraith Ward 
appointed a member of the Distribution 
Committee of the New York Community 
Trust by Judge Henry Wade Rogers, presid- 
ing judge of the U. 8S. Circuit Court. He 
fills the vacancy caused by the death of 
Judge E. Henry Lacombe. 


and un- 


has been 
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New Orleans 


XV 
Golf 


New Orleans with six modern golf 
courses provides lovers of the ancient 
Scottish game ample opportunity for 
healthful outdoor exercise twelve 
months in the year. 

The New Orleans Country Club 
(above) where Gene Sarazen first 
broke into the limelight by winning 
the Southern Open in 1922 is the old- 
est of the local courses and one of 
the sportiest in the country. 


Hibernia Bank & Trust Co. 
New Orleans, U. S. A. 


BANK OF AMERICA 


Rapid progress is being made in the con- 
struction of the new building which is being 
erected for The Bank of America on its 
present site at Wall and William streets. 
The rear portion of the site running through 
to Pine street is first to be completed and 
will be occupied by the Bank while the Wall 
street part is under construction. 

During the past twelve months the Bank 
of America increased its deposits $17,758,000 
to a total of $110,018,000. Resources aggre- 
gate $138,837,000. Capital is $6,500,000; sur- 
plus $5,000,000 and undivided profits $412,946. 
Special progress is reported by the trust 
department. 


The New York Trust Company reports 
total deposits of $201,870,000 with resources 
of $267,885,000. Capital is $10,000,000: 
surplus $10,000,000 and undivided profits 
$9,147,840. 


The Fulton Trust Company of New York 
City reports deposits of $12,171,000 and 
resources of $13,751,000. Capital is $500,- 
000; surplus $250,000 and undivided profits 


$676,296. 
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THE 


Hanover National Bank 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Corner Nassau and Pine Streets 
ESTABLISHED 1851 
CAPITAL - - - - $5,000,000 
SURPLUS AND PROFITS - . - $23,000,000 


WILLIAM WOODWARD, President 

E. HAYWARD FERRY, Vice-President 
HENRY P. TURNBULL, Vice-President aot ase meee aang a 
SAMUEL WOOLVERTON, Vice-President ss t Cashier 
JOSEPH BYRNE, Vice-President GEORGE E. LEWIS, Ass’t Cashier 
CHARLES H. HAMPTON, Vice-President FREDERICK A. THOM AS, Ass’t Cashier 


W | N. Ass’t Cashi 
JOSEPH S. LOVERING, Vice-President WALTER G. NELSON. Ass Hoe on en 
JAMES P. GARDNER, Vice-President WILLIAM B. SMITH, Ass’t Cashier 


WILLIAM E. CABLE, Jr., Cashier WILLIAM H. ALLEN, Ass’t Cashier 


FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 
WILLIAM H. SUYDAM, Vice-President and Manager 
ROBERT NEILLEY, Ass’t Manager FREDERIC A. BUCK, Ass’t Manager 











CONDITION OF GREATER NEW YORK TRUST COMPANIES 


Surplus and 
Undivided 
Profits, Deposits, 
Nov. 15, Nov 15, 
Capital 1924 1924 Par Bid 
American Trust Company $1,589,700 $35,379,500 
SNS UES i ea wee ue 20,000,000 26,514,000 376.886.700 100 412 
Bank of N. Y. & Tr. C 4,000,000 12,462,000 81,883,600 100 570 
Brooklyn Trust Co 1,500,000 3.876.100 50.643.100 100 685 
Brotherhood L. E. Co-Operative Trust Co. 700,000 253,500 5,218,300 
Central Union Trust Co 12,500, 23,610,500 254,238,900 100 685 
Corporation Trust Co 500, 181,500 5,200 
Empire Trust Co 3,228,900 63,834,200 100 300 
a SWORE CD. 5 os sc cseceuscee 23,000,000 11,262,100 375,143,000 100 243 
Farmers’ Loan and Trust y 17,370,300 156,636,500 100 740 
Fidelity-International k 2,117,700 20,783,500 100 240 
es Aa RSS ii ae 500, 926,300 12,171,900 100 370 
Guaranty T rust Co. . 25,000, 19,180,900 567,472,300 100 300 
12,417,400 349,924,400 100 239 
Kings | pest IO V's aie 46 n'y0 350 500,000 4,440,100 33,301,400 100 1250 
Lawyers’ Title & Trust ¥ 6,311,700 18,986,100 100 254 
Manufacturers Trust Co.. 5 5,315,800 117,422,400 100 310 
Metropolitan Trust Co ,000,000 4,129,900 48,803,100 100 
Midwood Trust Company. 7 382,600 5,560,600 100 
New York Trust Co 19,147,800 212,556,300 100 
People’s Trust Co 00 3.768,100 59,315,000 100 
Title Guarantee & Trust 15,908,300 41,804,600 100 
U.S. Mortgage & Trust ,000,000 4,619,100 60,291,100 100 
United States Trust Co 000, 18,167,300 56,530,700 100 
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Philadelphia 


Special Correspondence 


CHANGES IN PROPOSED PENNSYLVANIA 
BANKING CODE AMENDMENTS 


Earnest efforts are being made to reconcile 
major differences and secure united backing 
of state banking and trust company interests 
in behalf of a 
troduced at 


new banking code to be in- 
the approaching session of the 
Pennsylvania legislature. After 
interminable and 

there is a growing sentiment that legislative 
action should no longer be delayed; that ob- 
solete laws and restrictions should 
be eliminated and that the trust companies 
and state banks of the great commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania shall be provided with an 
improved chart which will adequately safe- 
guard both their own and public welfare. 

hearings conducted by the bank- 
ing commission in this city developed many 
lines of sharp division as to proposed code 
amendments, chiefly in respect to 
banking, limitation of loans secured by col- 
lateral, elimination of stocks as an invest- 
ment or to be held by fiduciaries and limita- 
tion under drastic penalty of loans to offi- 
cers and directors. As a result of represen- 
tations made by various delegations 


seemingly 


discussion dissensions 


needless 


Recent 


branch 


repre- 
senting trust companies and state banks, the 
banking commission decided upon a number 
of changes which will go far toward smooth- 
ing out the differences. 

The branch banking issue has been one of 
the chief stumbling blocks. The commission 
decided upon the adoption of an amendment 
which prohibits branch banking 1n the state 
except in cities of a population of 1,500,000 
or more. This practically limits branch 
banking to Philadelphia where trust compa- 
nies are conducting a number of branch of- 
fices and likewise will have the effect of 
removing the annoyance and hazard of re- 
moval of cash from branch to main offices as 
required under existing ruling of the bank- 
ing authorities. 

Trust companies are to be permitted under 
the revised code to purchase stocks and bonds 
without limit, except that they may not ac- 
quire stock control of banks and other trust 
companies outside their own city or immedi- 
ately adjoining boroughs. This provision 
will apparently enable Pittsburgh trust com- 
panies to carry on their plan of stock own- 
ership of other banks or trust companies 
within their own city limits. Another provi- 
sion in favor of trust companies is the right 


to buy mortgages without limit. In many 
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Franklin 


National Bank 
PHILADELPHIA 


INCORPORATED 1900 


Capital, - - $2,000,000 


Surplus and Profits over 5,900,000 


OFFICERS 
R. McALLISTER, E. E. SHIELDS, 
President Assistant Cashier 


. A. HARRIS, JR. W. M. GEHMANN, Jr., 
Vice-President Assistant Cashier 


. WM. HARDT, M. D. REINHOLD, 
Vice-Pres. & Cashier Assistant Cashier 


Travelers’ Letters of Credit Issued 
Foreign Exchange in all its Branches 


Invites the accounts of Trust 

Companies, Banks, Bankers, 

Corporations, Mercantile 
Firms and Individuals 


other respects the commission has made alter- 
ations intended to meet objections presented 
at the recent One of the most im- 
portant elimination of the 
paragraph imposing double liability on stock- 
holders and retaining the present statutory 
requirements. This one of the most 
serious contentions which, together with the 
branch banking clause, threatened to again 
defeat the prospect of legislative action. 

Arguments presented at the recent hearing 
in this city emphasized the point that state 
banks and trust companies should not be un- 
duly restricted in their operations and func- 
tions in view of the tendency to liberalize 
national banking charters which is to receive 
Congressional attention at this session in 
Washington through the introduction of the 
McFadden bill. Likewise, the sentiment de- 
veloped at the meeting favored a closer com- 
munity of interests among state banks and 
trust companies and the eradication of sec- 
tional differences. 

A strong appeal for constructive legislative 
action was made at the recent hearing by 
John H. Mason, chairman of the Bank of 
America and Trust Company of this city. A 
committee representing Pittsburgh trust com- 
panies presented 


hearing. 
changes is the 


was 


twenty-seven objections to 
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PHILADELPHIA 
TRUST COMPANY 


Capital $1,000,000 


Surplus $5,000,000 


Trust Funds $204,992,625.63 


Henry G. BrENGLE, President 


FrAnK M. Harot, Vice-President 
T. Ettwoop Frame, Vice-Prest. 


Ne son C. DENNEY, 
Vice-Prest. er Trust Officer 


J. Catvin WALLACE, Treasurer 
Henry L. McCoy, Secretary 


DIRECTORS 


Epwarp T. SToresBurRyY 
Levi L. Rut \ 
W. W, ATrerRBURY Let 
Samvuet M,. VaucLain 
J. Frankxiurn McFappen ArTHUR H 


415 CHESTNUT STREET $3 


ee 


Tuomas S, Gates J. 
. G. RosenGARTEN 
yArRD HeEcKSCHER 
Benjamin Rusu 

Lea Samt 


Howe Lt! 
He NRY G. 
CHARLES 
WILLIAM 


CumMINGS 
BRENGLE 
Day 
4. Law 
EL M. Curwen 


BROAD AND CHESTNUT STS. 


PHILADELPHIA 


the proposed code which had been submitted 
to the code committtee of the Pennsylvania 
Bankers Association, Among the changes 
urged in addition to those granted by the 
commission and noted above, are the follow 
ing: Section 32, which fails to provide for 
any appeal from the decision of the secretary 
of banking on the approval of an increase or 
decrease of capital stock. Section 38, which 
requires audit of loans made to directors of 
corporations in which they are interested. 
Section 48, which provides that an officer, 
director or employee shall not directly or in- 
directly borrow any money without the af- 
firmative vote of the majority of the board 
of directors and provides that a violation 
shall be a misdemeanor, punishable by a 
fine of $5000 and one year imprisonment, or 
both, and a person found guilty be barred 
from holding any position or office thereafter 
in a state banking institution tn Pennsyl- 
Vanla. 


CODIFICATION OF PENNSYLVANIA TAX 
LAWS 

There is a division of opinion among Phila- 

delphia business men.as to whether the pres- 

ent plan of taxation in Pennsylvania, cover- 

ing seventeen different should be 

abandoned in favor of the general tax law, 


sources, 





such as a tax on incomes or sales, or prop- 
erty. This was brought out when the Phila- 
delphia Chamber of Commerce recently filed 
with Franklin Spencer Edmonds, chairman 
of the State Tax Commission, a brief cov- 
ering the views of the diversified business 
interests as embodied in the questionnaire 
submitted to its members recently by the 
Chamber of Commerce. 


REMOVAL OF UPTOWN OFFICES 

The Real Estate Title Insurance and Trust 
Company of Philadelphia has removed its 
uptown offices from 45 South Broad street, in 
the Lincoln Building, to its new quarters 
in the Packard Building, southeast corner 
of Fifteenth and Chestnut streets. The real 
estate settlement department and also rooms 
for the holding of conferences are located on 
the fourth floor. 

At a meeting of the Real Estate Title In- 
surance & Trust Company board of directors, 
LeFevre W. Downing was elected secretary 
and assistant treasurer, vice Charles 8. King 
deceased, and Harold L. MeKaig was elected 
assistant secretary. 

The Provident Trust Company has declared 
an extra dividend of 5 per cent. 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA COMPANY IN ITS 
NEW HOME 

large 

was 


Transfer of a volume of negotiable 
securities and cash negotiated without 
a mishap when the Pennsylvania Company 
for Insurance on Lives and Granting Annui- 
ties moved into its new main office recently 
in the Packard Building at the southeast cor- 
ner of Chestnut and Fifteenth streets. Bank- 
ing and safe deposit facilities will be contin- 
ued at 517 Chestnut street in the building 
which the company has occupied for many 
years. The former branch office at Juniper 
and Chestnut streets has been discontinued. 

The new Packard Building, named in hon- 
or of C. S. W. Packard, president of the 
company, is twenty-four storves in height ana 
is the tallest office building in Philadelphia. 
The first three floors, the two basements and 
the twenty-fourth floor are occupied by the 
company. The exterior of the building and 
the main banking quarters are a modern 
adaptation of Italian Renaissance design. 
Imported Boticoni marble is employed en- 
tirely throughout the main banking floors. 
The tellers’ are of hand wrought iron 
and the furniture is in walnut of exquisite 
Italian Renaissance style. The vaults embody 
the latest in protective construction. 


cages 


EARNINGS OF PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANKS 


Barnings of the national banks of Phila- 
delphia, as compiled by the Investment Regis- 
try of America for the period from Septem- 
ber 14, 1923, to October 10, 1924, show aver- 
age earnings on capital 33.50 per cent and 
on book value 9.06 per cent. Average book 
value is 367 and the average market value 
is exactly the same, 367. 

The larger national banks in the down- 
town section of the city represented in this 
tabulation are led by the Girard National, 
which paid dividends of 25 per cent during 
the period and earned 57.37 per cent on its 
$2,000,000 capital. The book value is 533 
and the quotation for the stock is 541% 

The Fourth Street National earned $827,- 
655, or 27.59 per cent on its capital of $3,- 
000,000. It paid dividends of 16 per cent. 
The stock is quoted at 340 and the yield is 
therefore 4.71 per cent. The earnings, how- 
ever, are 8.11 per cent on the market value. 

The Philadelphia National has the distinc- 
tion of being the largest bank in Philadelphia. 
Dividends of 20 per cent were paid and earn- 
ings on capital were 26.60 per cent. 

The earnings of the First National were 


more than 100 per cent above dividends, 


COMPANIES 


serve yOu 


} 


Bank 
of NORTH AMERICA® 
TRUST COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 


PENNSYLVANIA BREVITIES 

“The Progress of Aircraft in 
the subject of an instructive article in the 
current issue of “The Girard Letter.” issued 
by the Girard Trust Company of Philadel- 
phia. 

A special committee of the 
Clearing House 
consider the question of 
deposits, has reported in 
an elastic scale of 
rediscount rate of the 
of Philadelphia. 

Godfrey R. Rebmann, first vice-president 
of the Otis Elevator Company. has 
elected a director of the Colonial Trust Co. 

E. Pusey Passmore, president of the Bank 
of North America and Trust Company has 
been re-elected president of the Union League 
Club. 

The Pennsylvania Bankers Association, 
Group One, has elected Henry G. Brengle, 
president of the Philadelphia Trust Company, 
chairman and fixed the date of the next an- 
nual banquet for January 8. 


America” is 


Philadelphia 
appointed to 
interest 
favor of 

based 


Association, 
rates on 
adopting 
upon the 
Federal Reserve Bank 


rates 


been 
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CONDITION OF PHILADELPHIA TRUST COMPANIES 


Capital 
Be BOs ence ce te wdsle he. Bi $750,000 
American Bank & Trust Co 300,000 
Bank of North America & Trust Co.....5,000,000 
Belmont Trust Co 187,000 
Central Trust & Savings 750,000 
Colonial Trust Co 500,000 
Columbia Ave. Trust 400,000 
Commonwealth Title Ins 1,000,000 
Continental Equitable 1,000,000 
East Falls Bank & Trust 125,000 
ee Be ree 200,000 
Excelsior Trust & Sav. Fund 300,000 
Federal Trust Co 200,000 
Fidelity Trust Co 5,200,000 
Finance Co. of Pennsylvania............3,000,000 
Frankford Trust Co 250,000 
Franklin Trust Co 1,500,000 
Germantown Trust 1,000,000 
Girard Ave. Title & Trust.............. 200,000 
Girard Trust Co 
Guarantee Trust & Safe Deposit 
Haddington Title & Trust.... 
Hamilton Trust 
Industrial Trust 
Integrity Trust 
Jefferson Title & Trust 
Kensington Trust 500,000 
Land Title & Trust Co.................3,000,000 
Liberty Title & Trust Co............... 500,000 
Manayunk Trust 250,000 
Market St. Title & Trust 500,000 
Metropolitan Trust..........0.0..+.5-:. 600,000 
i SCCM. icdvsaccet'vvnseeces MOLIOO 
DE ME OE ROB So wcccckcccscececes SOO 
Northeast Tacony 250,000 
North Philadelphia Trust 500,000 
Northern Trust 500,000 
400,000 
150,000 
150,000 
we cscs eden, 20U 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
300,000 


1,000,000 
125,000 
200,000 
500,000 
750,000 
193,050 


Pelham Trust Co 

Penna. Co. for Insurances 
Peoples Bank & Trust Co 
Philadelphia Trust Co 
Phoenix Trust Co 
Provident Trust 

Real Estate Title Ins. & Trust..........2,000,000 
RENE SOD DEUGG. «von cinscie occ sieves cBylOlgeOD 
Republic Trust 500,000 
United Sec. Life & Trust 1,000,000 
West End Trust Co 


E. Robert Trudel, Jr., formerly connected 
with the Federal Reserve Bank of Philadel- 
phia, was recently appointed assistant secre- 
tary and treasurer of the Central Trust Com- 
pany of Camden, N. J. 


To provide for increasing business the 
Apollo Trust Company of Apollo, Pa., is con- 
ducting extensive alterations and improve- 
ments in its present banking quarters. 


Joseph McLaughlin has been elected a 
director of the Continental-Equitable Trust 


Company of Philadelphia. The board of di- 


Surplus and 
Undivided 
Profits 
Sept. 19, 
1924 
$819,458 

370,059 
6,064,384 
177,702 
1,250,035 
710,237 
758,937 
2,954,985 
»779,821 
129,267 
94,661 
475,619 
341,309 
,433,792 
3,456,126 
962,341 
2,077,399 
1,625,899 
343,405 
10,683,566 
802,911 
154,376 
286,846 
835,437 
3,370,759 
29,103 
1,155,118 


Deposits 
Sept. 19, 
1924 
$3,782,925 
3,393,436 
52,273,127 
2,634,837 
11,183,630 
9,637,162 
5,518,657 
10,558,667 
13,425,665 
1,037,980 
1,535,170 
4,519,096 
4,961,245 
48,535,580 
,731,429 
,007 058 
2,725,804 
3,907,579 
3,702,411 
,323,928 
042,324 
2,930,651 
3,627,858 
9,812,639 
5,503,276 
,240,740 10-29-24 
072,075 10-18-10 
2,383,830 442,209 ve 11-26-24 
628,172 5,675,110 : 3-19-24 
337,735 3,136,166 2! — 9-24 
,174,243 12,034,354 ; 23 
199,666 2,238,658 be 
231,518 5,257,544 
,787,486 14,303,919 
114,957 1,085,206 
828,112 8,132,352 
2,761,779 11,442,119 
127,456 2,799,035 
932,661 9,623,383 
199,179 2,138,866 180 
16,523,296 47,843,754 606 
406,638 12,621,654 85 
5,804,034 22,909,470 680 
69,912 914,145 , 44 
8,618,113 14, 976 55: 
4,073,368 7,555,729 55 
1,401,632 5,940 ] 
332,428 3,587,816 100 
1,114,873 5,369,504 17014 
2,212,400 16,551,825 220 
933,370 7,428,408 


326 


rectors have authorized. the transfer of $500,- 
000 from undivided profits to surplus account. 

The Merion Title & Trust Company of Ard- 
more has increased its annual dividend rate 
from 12 to 16 per cent. The West Philadel- 
phia Title and Trust Company has increased 
its annual dividends from 16 to 18 per 
cent basis. 

Deposits of the Franklin Trust Company 
of Philadelphia are now approaching $23,- 
000,000. Capital is $1,500,000; surplus and 
undivided profits, $2,077,399 with 
fund of $515,509. 


reserve 
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Boston 


Special Correspondence 


RIGHT OF NATIONAL BANK TO SUC- 
CEED TRUST COMPANY AS FIDUCIARY 

Appeal to the United States Supreme 
Court is to be taken from the recent decision 
of the Supreme Court of Massachuseits to the 
effect that a national bank which by reason 
of merger or conversion has absorbed the 
business and assets of a trust company does 
not automatically acquire the right to suc- 
ceed such trust company as executor or trus- 
tee under unproven wills in which the 
merged trust company was named to act in 
such capacities. The Supreme Court of Massa- 
chusetts, in its decision, held that appoint- 
ment of a corporation as trustee or executor 
cannot be regarded as part of the transfer- 
assets or property right and that the 
situation created is analogous to that created 
when an individual executor or trustee dies 
before the will is offered for probate. 

The two national banks of Boston, the 
First National and the Commonwealth Atlan- 
tic National, which petitioned the court, are 
not prevented from exercising their fiduciary 
powers in such cases by making application 
for appointment with the consent or request 
of heirs and beneficiaries. In view of the 
considerable number of conversions and 
wergers involving change of bank or trust 
company administration from state to fed- 
eral control, or vice versa, it is obvious that 
a final settlement of this troublesome question 
by the United States Supreme Court 
sirable. The 
in its decision 


able 


is de- 
indicated 
the state legislature as 
which testamentary power 
is derived, is clothed with authority to enact 
enabling laws which will remove such disa- 
bilities in the case of merger or 
method for avoiding such 
question of transfer of fiduciary authority is 
to have provisions inserted in wills which 
provide for succession. In New York the 
law provides under Section 188 of the banking 
code, that “when any trust company is ap- 
pointed executor in any last will and testa 
ment, the court or officer authorized to grant 
letters testamentary in this state, shall, upon 
the proper application, grant letters testa 
mentary thereon to such corporation or to 
its successor by merger.” 


Massachusetts court 
that 
the source from 


conversion. 
The common 


In most states the law provides that where 
trust companies merge or absorb state banks, 
the surviving institution shall be entitled to 
earry on all fiduciary obligations of the 
merged or converted organization. With the 
growth of trust business confided to national 


COMPANIES 


In Boston 


[" its organization, personnel 
and convenient location this 
bank is exceptionally equipped to 
take care of your Boston business. 
Write us, or better still, stop in 
and see us at 50 State Street when 
you come to Boston. 


AMERICAN 


TRUST COMPANY 


50 STATE STREET 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Member of Federal Reserve System 


banks and their trust powers clearly defined, 
there is every reason for enactment of en- 
abling laws in Massachusetts as well as a fa- 
vorable interpretation of the right of national 
banks to assume trust obligations of trust 
companies or state institutions which they 
absorb. The same rule should freely apply 
to trust companies in absorbing national 
banks which may have been named in trust 
capacities. 


OLD COLONY TRUST COMPANY TO 
INCREASE CAPITAL 

At a recent meeting of the board of di 
rectors of the Old Colony Trust Company of 
Boston it Was voted to recommend to the 
stockholders at their next annual meeting on 
January 27, 1925, that 30,000 additional 
shares of capital stock be issued at $150 a 
share. The latest statement of the company 
shows capital of $7,000,000 with surplus and 
undivided profits of $10,231,000 and deposits 
of $165.641.000. 


The thriftiest section of the United States 
as indicated by per capita savings deposits, 
is New England, it is shown in figures com 
piled by the Savings Bank Division, Ameri 
ean Bankers Association. 
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Capital 
$2,000,000 


Surplus 
$2,500,000 


Cordial Cooperation 


in handling Boston 

and New England 

banking and fidu- 

ciary matters in an 

efficient and expedi- 

tious manner is to 
be found at 


The STATE STREET TRUST 
COMPANY 


ALLAN Forses, President 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Incorporated 1891 
Member Federal Reserve System 








SPEEDING UP PRODUCTION 
ENGLAND 

Following a somewhat prolonged period of 
hesitancy the industrial situation in New 
England has responded to the improved po- 
litical and economic situation by a very 
marked activity in various lines of produc- 
tion. It is significant that in a number of 
important textile plants the operations have 
been resumed on a full time basis with some 
cuts in wages. 


IN NEW 


Because of high production 
costs and market factors the wage situation 
will be watched with keen interest. 

Frederic H. Curtiss, chairman and Fed- 
eral Reserve -agent of the Federal Reserve 
sank of Boston, sums up the New England 
situation as follows: 

New England has obtained its share, at 
least, of the country-wide increase in business 
activity. During June the volume of business 
in New England was at the lowest point in 
nearly three years; July, August and Septem- 
ber were months of marked improvement. 
Now, however, the leading industries in this 
district have rapidly increased their pro- 
duction schedules to meet the larger volume 
of orders. From almost all sections of New 
England reports are being received of a 


larger number of workers on factory pay rolls 


COMPANIES 


815 


and of more working hours per week. Some 
textile mills have announced wage reductions, 
combined with increased working schedules. 
The improvement in production in the cotton 
industry of New England from the low point 
reached early last summer compares favor- 
ably with the recovery of 1921. 


COMMENT BY FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
OF BOSTON 

The First National Bank of Boston, in its 
current “New England Letter” says: 

Following the adoption of the Dawes Plan, 
a factor favoring trade improvement, the 
English election added materially to the 
rising tide of business confidence. Our own 
national election apparently removed 
from the minds of those responsible for the 
country’s business a great load of 
hension. susiness is unmistakably better, 
and the slow but steady improvement is 
spreading into nearly every line of activity. 
The market, registering 
“over two-million share” 
prices, is in itself a 
the buoyant feeling beginning to 
permeate industry. Commodity prices gen- 
erally also continue their rise, and various 
indices of production and distribution poiut 
in the same direction, namely, toward great- 
er volume and better profit The 
agricultural situation contributing 
in no small degree to larger and better-bal- 
anced buying power. Speaking generally, 
New England industry, as indicated by pro- 
duction, is building up at a fast rate. 
Meanwhile, the situation remains in 
a very comfortable position, with, however, 
a definite tendency toward greater firmness 
to higher rates. 


has 


appre- 


stock successive 
days with rising 
stimulant, and adds to 
which is 


margins. 
has been 


very 
money 


BOND INVESTMENT TRUST 

The Boston office of Harris, Forbes & Com- 
pany, have issued a descriptive circular of 
the Bond Investment Trust which 
formed in Boston in 1923 for the purpose 
of providing a safe investment for small 
amounts of money. The trust observes the 
requirement as to diversification of security. 
Certificates of beneficial interest are avail- 
able in any amount which is a multiple of 
$100. The trustees are all men of wide finan- 
cial experience including Charles F. Weed, 
vice-president First National Bank of 
ton: W. Eugene McGregor, vice-president 
Harris, Forbes & Company; Ex-Mayor An- 
drew J. Peters, Isaac Sprague and Robert 8. 
Weeks. 


was 


Bos- 
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TRUST COMPANY 


PORTLAND, MAINE 


Member of Federal Reserve System 


Offering a complete and efficient departmental service to 


banks, corporations, firms and individuals. 


Investigation of 


our facilities is cordially invited. 


Banking Department 


$15,460,000 


RESOURCES Trust Department 


$14,000,000 


Trustee of Maine Charity Foundation 








HISTORICAL BROCHURES ISSUED BY 
STATE STREET TRUST COMPANY 
OF BOSTON 

Although largely a labor of love on the 
part of President Allan Forbes the custom of 
the State Street Trust Company of Boston 
in issuing and distributing annually 30.000 
booklets, each dealing with some historical 
phase of particular interest to New England- 
ers, has yielded substantial results from the 
standpoint of creating good will and patron- 
age for that company. Since 1906, when the 
first historical brochure was put out, the de- 
posits of the State Street Trust Company 
have increased from eight millions to over 
forty-two millions. While this increase is 
not primarily attributable to such publicity 
there is no doubt that such interesting dis- 
tributions have helped considerably to bring 
about the big increase in both banking and 
trust business. 

The first publication related to “State 
Street” and some of the most popular publi- 
eations of the series bore the titles, “Some 
Ships of the Clipper Ship Era ;” “What Fish- 
ery of New England; ” “Some Merchants and 
Sea Captains of Old Boston;” “Forty of 
Boston’s Immertals;” “Forty of Boston’s 
Historic Houses,” and “old Shipping Days.” 





These brochures are highly prized because 
of their exquisite illustrations, many of them 
from rare and original prints. Each 
let represents arduous research work as well 
as historical reliability. On the occasion of 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of the State 
Street Trust Company, a timely publication 
was issued with “State Street 
Events.” Another timely work was “Boston 
—One Hundred Years a City,” 
nection with the Centennial 
the incorporation of Particularly 
treasured is a brochure entitled “Towns of 
New England and Old England, Ireland and 
Scotland.” 


book- 


dealing 


issued in con 
Celebration of 


Soston. 


Application has been made to the Massa 
chusetts State Board of Bank 
for a charter to organize the 
Company of 
headed by James A, 

Walter Tufts, Jr., vice-president of the 
American Trust Company of Bosron has been 
elected president of the Merchants National 
Bank of Worcester, Mass., 
late Chester D. Bullen, 

Morgan P. Brainard has been elected pres!- 
dent of the Bankers Trust Company of Hart 
ford, Conn. 


Incorporation 
Pilgrim Trust 

The petitioners were 
Parker. 


3oston. 


succeeding the 


- CONDITION OF BOSTON TRUST COMPANIES 


Capital 


American Trust Co 

Beacon Trust Co ; oe 
Boston Safe Deposit and Trust Co. 
Charlestown Trust Co 

Columbia Trust Co 

Commerce and Trust Co 

Exchange Trust Co 

Jamaica Plain Trust Co 

Liberty Trust Co ; 
Massachusetts Trust Co 

New England Trust Co 

Old Colony Trust Co 

State Street Trust Co 

United States Trust Co 


$1,500,000 
,000,000 
000,000 
200,000 
100,000 
600,000 
1,000,000 
200,000 
750,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
7,000,000 
2,000,000 
1,000,000 


Surplus and 
Undivided Profits 
Oct. 10, 1924 
$2,789,555.50 
1,927,072.13 
3,748,484.20 

23,987.31 
122,803,30 
147,204.12 

1,018,837.88 

44,123.99 
788,173.44 
841,273.08 

2,793,941.17 
10,231,079.41 
3,398,756:32 
1,226,691.89 


Assets 
Trust Dept. 
Oct. 10, 1924 


$975.006.58 


Deposits 

Oct. 10, 1924 
$24,103,022.43 
20,743,219.72 
16,625,250.16 
1,141,968.74 
1,118,352.83 
3,184,336.59 115,347.54 
6,436,834.37 307 303.33 
1,016,739.47 
7,162,220.44 
12,838,940.44 
23,312,686.08 
165,641,171.78 
42,519,893.36 
10,526,805.71 


SS.6S0.236.95 


194,351.25 
994,226.67 
92,501,541.03 
109,683, 105.66 
16, 157,099.81 
2,266,717.00 
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Chicago 


Special Correspondence 


CHICAGO’S PLACE IN THE CONSTELLA- 
TION OF WORLD CENTERS 


Not so many years ago Chicago’s fame as 
a world center rested chiefly upon the whole- 
sale distribution of canned goods, packing 
products, agricultural machinery and as the 
pulsating mart which registered the fluctua- 
tions and flow of the grain trade. Its bank- 
ing organizations and export houses had no 
far-flung network of communication or di- 
rect connections and were content to nego- 
tiate the bulk of foreign and documentary 
business by way of New York and other 
American seaports. Progress and new de- 
velopments in transportation shattered earlier 
dreams of creating a great internal water- 
way by means of the Great Lakes to enable 
ocean liners to tie up to docks in the Chi- 
cago River. The scions and gentry of Chi- 
cago aristocracy were accustomed to board 
the Twentieth Century Limited for Gotham 
in order to obtain diversion and latest styles. 

The Chicago of pre-war days and the Chi- 
today are two very different enti- 
In hardly more than one decade Chi- 
cago has not only donned the habiliments of 
cosmopolitanism that are usually associated 
with a world metropolis. It has today all 
the prestige, the direct contracts and the in- 
fluence, financially as well as commercially, 
which belong to the term “world center.” 
Much international business, of course, still 
flows by way of New York and seaport con- 
nections. But its big banks and trust com- 
panies, its great commercial, industrial and 
business establishments have acquired a 
Stature in international dealings such as has 
come to no other big city in the world during 
the past ten years. Financial transactions 
and other giant operations calling for large 
aggregations of capital are handled “at 
home” without recourse to the magnates of 
Wall Street. Also the influence of the Fed- 
eral Reserve system has played an important 
part in the banking and financial independ- 
ence of the inland Empire City. 

Twenty years ago all the banks and 
trust companies in Chicago had not more 
than $548,000,000 deposits between them. On 
October 10th last, the date under which the 
latest official returns were made, the depos- 
its seored the highest figure in local banking 
history, namely, $2,457,369,000. This is still 
considerable distance from the seven or eight 
billions of deposits held by New York banks 
and trust companies. The difference, 


cago of 


ties. 


how- 


COMPANIES 


OU WILL FIND— 
CHICAGO TRUST 
COMPANY WITH 

A BACKGROUND OF 
PROGRESSIVE CONSER- 
VATISM AND A RECORD 
OF SATISFACTORY 
ACHIEVEMENT, READY 
TO MEET EVERY RE- 
QUIREMENT OF A COR- 
RESPONDENT BANK 


+9 Coming. 


CHICAGO TRUST COMPANY 


Monroe and Clark Streets 


ever, does not measure the relative growth 
in volume of financial and banking business 
transacted in New York and Chicago of 
either domestic or foreign character. A truer 
measure world wide financial 
and commercial importance is to be found 
in the vast volume of freight shipments 
which radiate to and from this center to all 
points of the compass with ultimate desti- 
nations reaching every part of the globe. 


of Chicago’s 


CHICAGO’S BANKING AND FINANCIAL 
PROWESS 

The thousands of bankers who attended the 
fiftieth anniversary convention of the Ameri- 
ean Bankers Association last fall marveled 
at the transformation in outward and physi- 
cal aspects which has taken place in the 
business and financial center of Chicago as 
well as in outlying districts. The past dec- 
ade has produced gigantic banking and trust 
company organizations which rival New 
York’s great institutions, not only as to vol- 
ume of daily transactions, but also in point 
of executive genius, equipment and world- 
wide facilities for service. There is no re- 
finement of banking or trust company activity 
which cannot be performed as well by Chi- 
cago institutions as in New York. Relations 





TRUST COMPANIES 


Assets over $21,000,000 
No Deposits 
No Demand Liabilities 


CHICAGO TITLE & 
TRUST COMPANY 


IN CHICAGO 


with correspondents have been built up 
which cover every strategic financial and 
commercial point throughout the world. Ac- 
ceptances of Chicago banks are eagerly sought 
and increasing in volume. Mammoth bank and 
trust company buildings have been erected 
in the “Loop” district which even dwarf the 
largest banking homes in New York and Old 
World capitals. With all these changes there 
has come the new vision in banking which 
ranges from dealings in the Orient to the 
Occident, which encompassed all Europe, 
the western hemisphere and provides the 
sinews for the great productive states of 
the Middle West. 

Banking and trust company service has 
more than kept pace with Chicago’s expan- 
sive requirements. In fact, they lead the 
There is the organiza- 
tion known as the Continental and Commer- 
cial banks with resources aggregating on 
October 10th, over $606,683,000 and invested 
capital of over $60,000,000. Then comes the 
Illinois Merchants Trust Company, which 
several months ago absorbed the business of 
the old Corn Exchange National Bank upon 
the completion of its massive new pbuilding, 
with resources of over $467,000,000; capitay, 
furplus and undivided profits of over $5w,- 
000,000. Next there is the First National 


way to hew conquests. 


Bank with its allied First Trust & Savings 
Bank, having combined resources of 
$428,000,000 and capital funds of over $46, 
000,000. Among others that must be men 
tioned in the vanguard of Chicago’s progres 
sive and great banking and trust units are 
the Union Trust Company, the Central Trust 
Company of Illinois, the Harris Trust & 
Savings Bank, the Northern Trust Company 
the State Bank of Chicago, the 
Trust Company and the Foreman 
the year draws to a 
solidation 
of the National City 
Bank of the Republic. 
From the standpoint of trust service Chi 
cago has kept pace with its growth in wealth 
and corporate activities. The value of es 
tates and trusts held by local trust companies 
is computed in billions and fiduciary responsi- 
bility is growing at an exceedingly rapid 
pace. In addition to the trust companies 
named above due recognition must also be ac 
corded to the Chicago Title & Trust Company 
for developing high standards of efficiency 


over 


Chicago 
Janks. As 
close another big con 
effective in the merger 

sank and the National 


becomes 


Joseph E. Otis, president of the Central 
Trust Company of Illinois, Chicago, has bee! 
elected a director of the Illinois Power & 
Light Corporation. 
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ESTABLISHED 1879 


STATE BANK OF CHICAGO 


A Trust Company 


Member Federal Reserve System 
Corner La Salle and Washington Streets 


Capital .... . $2,500,000 
Surplus (Earned) . 5,000,000 


Interest Allowed on Deposits 


OFFICERS 


Leroy A. GopparRpD ......Chairman of the Board 
Henry A. HAUGAN.........0000++++-President 
OscaR H. HAUGAN..............-.Vice-President 
C. EpwaRp CARLSON.............Vice-President 
WALTER J. CoOx..... weecececeee Vice-President 
BGTIN J. LAMDOTRON 606 nc cecs ccedesess Cashier 
OS SD errr re Secretary 
S| RE errr 
FRANK I. PACKARD ......-Assistant Cashier 
Josep F. NoruHels............Assistant Cashier 
FRANK W. DELVES.............Assistant Cashier 
GayLorp S. Morss............Assistant Cashier 
EDWARD L. JARL...........-...Assistant Cashier 
Pau. C. MELLANDER...........Assistant Cashier 
Tuomas G. JOHNSON . Assistant Cashier 
Epwin C. CRAWFORD, JR ...Assistant Secretary 
BYRON E. BRONSTON.........+/ Assistant Secretary 


Your Business Invited 


UNION TRUST COMPANY OF CHICAGO 
ENTERTAINS CUSTOMERS AT NOVEL 
EVENT 
More than 2,500 men, women and children, 
prominent in Chicago’s 


and social 
life, The Union Trust 
pany in historic Orchestra Hall, on the even- 
ing of November 25th, at time there 
entertainment of music 


business 


were guests of Com 
which 


Was staged a novel 
and speaking under the exclusive auspices of 
officers and directors of the institution. ‘The 
entertainment, which is expected to set a 
precedent in customer relationship among 
large banking houses throughout the country, 
brought forth an attendance which 
pletely filled the theatre. Late comers were 
cared for through several hundred chairs 
placed on the stage directly behind the sing 
ers and speakers. 

Harry A. Wheeler, president of the Union 
Trust Company welcomed the audience. He 
pointed out that the sole purpose of the af- 
fair was to bring together at least a part of 
the Union Trust Company’s “big family” for 
an evening of entertainment and in an at- 
mosphere where they could lay aside their 
respective cares and worries. That the guests 
were in a happy frame of mind and appre- 
ciated the invitation, was attested by the ap- 


com- 
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plause from all sections of the audience 
which greeted Mr. Wheeler’s remarks. 

Soloists of international reputation, who 
thrilled the guests with more than an hour’s 
entertainment, included Miss Jessie Isabel 
Christian, soprano; Jacques Gordon, violin- 
ist; John Robbins, baritone; Walter P. Zim- 
merman, organist. 

Ralph Parlette, nationally known humorist 
and philosopher, was the principal speaker of 
the evening. brief account of 
his recent Europe, Mr. Parlette 
brought forth many laughs and frequent ap- 
plause with his homely philosophy and spon- 
taneous humor. He is well 


Following a 
trip to 


known as a 
speaker at state bank association conventions 
and meetings of Chambers of Commerce. 

Chicago newspapers, as well as the Asso- 
ciated Press, carried accounts of the event, 
which is said to be the first of its kind ever 
held in America. Weeks of planning and ar- 
in advance of the entertain- 
ment were made by Paul L, Hardesty, man- 
ager of publicity, in cooperation with other 
officers of the bank. 


rangements far 


“We are very gratified and feel well repaid 
as a result of this new effort in customer re- 
lationship,” said Mr. Wheeler. “With no 
precedent to follow, we were naturally con- 
fronted with many problems in arranging the 
affair. We did not broadcast our message 
about it to the general public in advance of 
the meeting, but extended the invitation to 
our customers, both by direct mail and by 
bulletins posted in the bank, as we knew 
that the theatre’s seating capacity was lim- 
ited. Hundreds of letters have been re- 
ceived by our officers from guests present, 
thanking the bank for providing a wholesome 
evening of entertainment. The reaction from 
all sources indicates that everyone had a 
good time and felt well repaid for attending. 

The Union Trust Company, which only a 
months purchased the Chicago 
Tribune Building at Madison and Dearborn 
streets, and which structure now carries the 
name of the trust company, was organized in 
1869. F. H. Rawson is chairman of the 
board. 


few 


ago 


The board of directors of the Union Trust 
Company, Chicago, declared an extra two 
per cent in addition to the last quarterly 
dividend of three per cent. This brings the 
total for the year 1924 up to 16 per cent. 


The Woodlawn Trust & Savings Bank of 
Chicago is conducting a series of window dis- 
plays which are attracting wide attention. 
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IS THE GRAIN TRADE CHANGING? 
An interesting study of trends in the 

American grain trade has been published in 
pamphlet form by the Illinois Merchants 
Trust Company of Chicago. The author is 
Rudolf A. Clemen, economist on the staff of 
the bank, who discusses changes in relation to 
grain markets; changes in financing methods; 
government supervision of grain exchanges 
and effect of cooperative marketing. In 
summarizing the relation of the different 
markets in the grain trade and the economic 
causes leading thereto, Mr. Clemen says: 

1. The grain trade is unsettled, particularly 
in Chicago, This is due to many mer- 
chants. development of federal supervision 
of grain inspection, and top-heavy terminal 
facilities, which are the fundamental fac- 
tors for the unrest. 

“2. Few grain enterprises up to the recent 
price rise were making money. Some were 
making an break. But the majority 
were money and will sooner or later 
drop out of business. This sitaation is cer- 
tain to throw facilities, 
and expert talent on the 
prices than now prevail. 

“3. Chicago 


too 


even 
losing 


elevators, 
at lower 


such as 
market 


is developing into an 
point rather than expanding 
as a domestic distribution center. Lake and 
rail rates are such that elevators not located 
on water fronts are practically useless dur- 
ing a considerable part of the year. The 
one thing that will save Chicago as a pre- 
mier grain market of the country is the de- 
velopment of the St. Lawrence Deep Water- 
way project which will put ocean-going ves- 
sels at her docks. 


export 
concentration 


“Two other ways in which the grain trade 
is changing relate to the method of financ- 
ing and the method of organizing the flow 
from producer to consumer through the rise 
of cooperative grain marketing.” 


CHICAGO BREVITIES 


During the month of 


November 
Company 
orders 


the Illi- 
placed a 
for new equip- 


nois Central 
total of 
ments, 

Walter H. L. Thomas, vice-president of the 
Quincy-Ricker National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of Quincy, IIL, died recently. 

New officers recently elected at the Oak 
Park Trust & Savings Bank are: Fred R. 
Johns and Ned Ganson, vice-presidents; V. V. 
Vale, cashier and Robert F. Witt, assistant 
cashier and assistant secretary. 

Chicago bankers and state bank examin- 
ers recently tendered a testimonial dinner 
to Andrew Russell, retiring state auditor of 


Railroad 
$25,000,000 


COMPANIES 


PROPERTY LOCATED 
IN MISSOURI 


belonging to a non-resident decedent 


requires local administration 


The St 


authorized to act in any part of the 


Louis Union Trust Co. is 
State and will gladly co-operate 
with the home administrator in hand- 
ling the Missouri property. 





St. Louis Union Trust Co. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Capital and Surplus $10,000,000.00 
The Oldest Trust Company in Missouri 











Illinois, whose record of administration was 
highly commended. 

City of have been desig- 
nated as legal investment for savings banks 
by the Banking Department of New York 
State. 

Lucius Teter, president of the Chicago 
Trust Company recently addressed the Tuck 
School of Business Advancement of Dartmouth 
College, on “The Trust the 
Business World.” 

The National Bond & Mortgage Trust Com 
pany of Chicago has increased 
stock from $650,000 to $1,000,000. 

William R. Dawes, vice-president of the 
Central Trust Company of Illinois, has been 
re-elected president of the Chicago Associa- 
tion of Commerce and Charles R. Holden 
vice-president of the Union Trust Company 
treasurer. 

The Northwestern Trust & Savings Bank 
of Chicago is carrying on important educa- 
tional and thrift work at six public schools 
adjacent to its offices. In practically every 
one of the six schools, stamp savings ma- 
chines are being operated and lectures on 
thrift and elementary banking are being 
given by a representative of the bank. 


Chicago Bonds 


Company in 


its capital 
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CONSOLIDATION OF THE NATIONAL BANK OF THE REPUBLIC 
AND THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF CHICAGO 


On Monday, December 15th, the National 
Bank of the Republic of Chicago took posses- 
sion of the new home of the bank at La Salle 
and Adams streets and one week later, on 
December 22d, the National City Bank joined 
the National Bank of the Republic, thus for- 
mally completing the consolidation of these 
two national banks. The merger has become 
effective under the title of the National Bank 
of the Republic and with assets of about $90,- 
000,000 it rank the third largest 
national bank in Chicago. One of the inter- 
esting features is that every officer and em- 
ployee has taken of the 
solidated institution, 

The National Bank of the Republic occu- 
pies four floors of the remodeled banking 
quarters formerly occupied by the Corn Ex- 
change National Bank, which was merged 
some months ago with the Illinois Merchants 
Trust Company. The savings department is 
the ground floor, the commercial depart- 
ment on the second floor, while the trust and 
departments and part of the clerical 
forces occupy the third floor. The mezzanine 
floor above the main banking lobby is occu- 
pied by the banks and bankers division, cred- 
it department, auditing, service and publicity 
departments, : 


takes as 


been care in con- 


on 


legal 


There is also a club room for 
use of customers and bank correspondents. 
John A. Lynch is chairman of the board 
of the consolidated institution with David 
R. Forgan and George Woodruff as vice-chair- 
man and Hugo E, Otte as president. Mr. 
Lynch was president of the National Bank 
of the Republic from 1892 to January, 1924. 


THe Four PrRiInciPAL EXECUTIVES OF THE CONSOLIDATED NATIONAL 
3ANK OF THE REPUBLIC, CHicaGgo; (Lerr TO RigHt) JoHN A. LyNcH, CHAIRMAN OF THE 


Boarp: Davip R. Forean, Vick-CHAIRMAN ; 


Mr. Forgan organized the National City Bank 
of Chicago in 1907 and became its first presi- 
dent, occupying that office until January, 
1924, when he became chairman of the board. 
Mr. Woodruff became vice-president of the 
National Bank of the Republic in 1922 and a 
year ago succeeded Mr. Lynch as president. 
Mr. Otte was cashier of the National City 
sank for a number of then became 
vice-president and president a 
vear 


years, 
was made 


ago. 


FORTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF 
STATE BANK OF CHICAGO 

of the strongest and popular 
banking institutions in Chicago, the State 
Bank of that city, recently completed forty- 
five years of uninterrupted 
growth. 


One most 


service and 
Through all the varying seasons of 
affluence and general financial or business re- 
actions the State Bank of Chicago continued 
its calm and steady course. It has been par- 
ticularly fortunate in having men at the helm 
who have observed not only the finest tradi- 
tions of banking conduct, but have also been 
alert to progressive requirements. Helge 
A. Haugan and John R. Lindgren were the 
founders and those who have been guiding 
its prosperous career, include Leroy A. God- 
dard, Henry A. and Oscar H. Haugan. The 
State Bank of Chicago began as a small pri- 
vate bank and today embraces all the facili- 
ties of that to make up modern 
The trust department of the bank 
has been especially successful in its opera- 
tion. 


service 


o 
£o 


banking. 


Ciry BANK-NATIONAL 


GEORGE WOODRUFF, 


Vice-CHaIRMAN; Hvu6o 


BE. Ortr, PRESIDENT. 
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> PRIDE MARK 
OF A 
REAL BANK 


Big Enough—to handle any finan- 
cial transaction, national or re- 
gional, in an efficient manner. 


Small Enough—to consider every 
account as deserving our best 


efforts, knowing that our growth 
depends on our customers’ suc- 
cess. 


Old Enough—to apply to your 
bank-building problems 67 years 
of practical banking experience. 


Young Enough— in spirit to bring 
the enthusiasm of aggressive ofh- 
cers and a progressive board of 
business men into action in be- 
half of our patrons. 


Strong Enough—to offer the basis 
of absolute confidence in our re- 


sources of more than $86,000,000 


The , 


with which is affiliated the 


Federal Commerce Trust Company 


CONDITION OF CHICAGO TRUST COMPANIES 


Surplus and 
Undivided 
Profits, 
Oct. 10, 
1924 
$4,211,977 

936,158 
20,677,869 
484,350 
10,083,893 
492 463 
1,359,426 
312,886 
4,896,881 
539,883 
35,417,501 
766,666 
238,158 

’ 292,719 
ih ee nai rc 5,106,688 
784,213 
698,724 
406,667 
326,930 
993,815 
6,324,338 
178,432 
3,691,136 


Deposits, 
Oct. 10, 
1924 
$76,836,043 
20,176,934 
74,556,317 
7,123,447 
107,902,035 
4.657.407 
21,515,140 
2,854,495 
43,688,930 
9,310,406 
383,287,619 
11,564,572 
7,401,870 
13,275,858 
56,968,604 
17,439,196 
18,046,770 
6,197,651 
9,265,556 
12,403,134 
48,401,181 
2,469,641 
47,846,188 
13,148,524 
8,339,722 


Book 
Value 


169 
162 
250 
285 
370 
259 
288 
193 
258 
151 250 
346 86415 
244 275 
154 che 
136 : 235 
354 é 380 
174 vee 
170 241 
181 218 
163 e 315 
191 76 
342 
187 
277 
131 
154 


Bank 


Central Trust Co 
Chicago Trust Co 
*Continental & Commercial Tr. & Sav..... 5,000,000 
Drovers Trust & Savings 250,000 
Tete 2TONt G GAVINME 6 ioc ccc ccccccescs 6,250,000 
Franklin Trust & Savings................. 300,000 
Greenbaum Sons Bank & Trust Co 1,500,000 
Guarantee Trust & Savings 300,000 
Harris Trust & Savings Bank............. 3,000,000 
Home Bank & Trust Co 1,000,000 
Illinois Merchants Trust Co 15,000,000 
Lake View Trust & Savings 500,000 
Mercantile Trust & Savings 
Mid-City Trust & Savings 
Northern Trust Co............ 
Northwestern Trust & Savings 
Peoples Trust & Savings 
Pullman Trust & Savings................. 
Sheridan Trust & Savings 

Standard Trust & Savings 

State Bank of Chicago 

Stockmen’s Trust & Savings 

Union Trust Company 

West Side Trust & Savings 231,884 
Woodlawn Trust & Savings y 298,757 


*Stock owned by Continental & Commercial National Bank. 
+tStock owned by First National Bank. 
Corrected by F. M. Zeiler & Co., members Chicago Stock Exchange, 929 Rookery Bldg., Chicago. 


Capital 


$6,000,000 
1,500,000 


Bid Asked 
234 238 
164 
308 
335 
458 
225 
425 
235 
360 


463 


245 
370 


260 


255 
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HIGHER STANDARDS IN ORGANIZING 
AND CAPITALIZING BANKS 


Pronounced sentiment has developed in 
experienced and conservative banking circles 
that higher standards of financial responsi- 
bility, personal qualification and more rigid 
requirements as to the capitalization of 
banks, especially in smaller communities, are 
absolutely needed to safeguard the future of 
independent banking operation. During the 
recent presidential campaign a great deal was 
said upon the stump and in print regarding 
the big crop of bank failures in recent years. 
Most of these occurred in the northwestern 
group of states. Missouri and other agricul- 
tural contributed fair the 
crop of banking fatalities. them 
occurred in the rural and communi- 
ties. 

Agricultural distress and failure of farm- 
ers to meet their obligations were among the 
chief assigned for these failures. 
Closer analysis leads to the conclusion that 
the reason must be sought in the lack of rigid 
state control, inefficiency of examination and 
most of all the ridiculously low capitaliza- 
tion requirements which obtain in a number 
of states. In Missouri as welt as in other 
where banks in small communities 
are organized and conducted with capital as 
low as $10,000, the movement is gaining 
ground for sweeping legislative revision. It 
that where hundreds and even 
thousands of little banks are organized and 
operating with as low a 


states quotas to 


Most of 
smaller 


reasons 


states, 


is obvious 


capitalization as 


$10,000 that the state cannot exercise proper 


control or supervision. In some of the states 
of this section the banking authorities have 
little if any authority to pass upon the finan- 
cial responsibility or the qualifications of 
those applying for charters, 

Most of the states recognize the responsi- 
bilities involved in fiduciary operation by re- 
quiring much higher minimum capital in the 
organization of trust companies or where 
state banks qualify to assume trust functions. 
The experience of the past few years has 
demonstrated that banking operation is sur- 
rounded with far greater hazards and possi- 
bilities of losses to the public than applies to 
trust administration which is remarkably im- 
mune from losses through either failure or 
mismanagement. ‘ 

The great majority of banks in this and 
other states operating with $10,000 capital in 
smaller communities are conducted on sound 
and capable lines. The fact remains that 
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almost all of the bank failures in the past 
three or four years have come from the ranks 
of institutions with small capital. Public 
safety as well as the good name of American 
banking demand that capital requirements 
should be raised and that the state banking 
authorities shall be clothed with due author- 
ity to pass upon the responsibility of men 
who organize banks with small capital. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR SAFE DEPOSIT 
CONTENTS 

The St. Louis Safe Deposit Association, at 
annual meeting, discussed the ad- 
visability of reintroducing at the coming leg- 
islative session the bill which places responsi- 
bility for contents of 
death of 
upon banks 
present 


its recent 


boxes on 
rather than 
trust companies. Under 
the Attorney General the 
banks and trust companies are burdened with 
the responsibility of turning 
over to legal successors to 


safe deposit 


owner, upon the state 
and 


ruling of 


deposits 
property of de- 


safe 


ceased. 

In the election of officers by the 
St. Louis Deposit Association, J. J. 
Scherrer of the Liberty Central Trust Com- 
pany, was chosen president, to succeed J. J. 
Reynolds of the safe deposit department of 
the Mercantile Trust Company. Fred H. 
Salzmann of the Franklin Bank, was named 
vice-president, and Miss Julia P. Versen of 
the sank, secretary-treasurer. 


annual 
Safe 


Tower Grove 
PATHWAY CLEAR FOR ECONOMIC AND 
BUSINESS BETTERMENT 
“General conditions have been improving 
for some months, and now, with the repudia- 
tion of the various ‘isms’ loudly voiced by a 
small minority, affairs will progress under 
natural influences,” President J. L, 
Johnston of the Liberty Central Trust Com- 
pany of St. Louis. “The people of this coun- 
try have shown in no uncertain terms that 
whatever may be the defects in our present 
system of government, quack remedies are not 
desired. This is not a political aspect of the 
question, except in the broadest sense; it is 
a matter of conservation as opposed to de- 

struction. 

“Most visible signs seem to point toward 
further betterment in economic conditions. 
More than one conservative observer asserts 
that we are at the beginning of a long up- 
ward swing in the business ‘cycle.’ Certainly 
there are few indications of anything but 
increasing prosperity in the immediate future. 
The farmer’s position continues to get better, 
and there is now some basis for the hope 
that the post-war agricultural depressjon is 
ending.” 


Says 
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THE OHIO SAVINGS BANK & TRUST CO. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


We invite correspondence from banks, trust companies and corporations desiring fiduciary or 
financial representation in this city. Prompt and efficient service, based on 
experience and thorough equipment 


Officers 


GEORGE M. Jongs, President 
EDWARD KIRSCHNER, Vice-President 


FRANK P. KENNISON, Vice-President and Trust Officer 


Seymour H. Horr, Vice-President 
Ami F. MITCHELL, Vice President 
CHARLES A. FRESE, Treasurer 
CraupE A, CAMPBELL, Secretary 
JoHN LanpGrarF, Assistant Secretary 


MERCANTILE TRUST SILVER 
ANNIVERSARY ECHOES 

notable newspaper advertising was 
accomplished by the Mercantile Trust Com- 
pany of St. Louis in connection with the re- 
cent celebration of its twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary. One of these full page feature adver- 
tisements visualized a group of buildings, in- 
cluding manufacturing plants, business 
blocks, hotels, apartment houses and 
types of construction, which has been financed 


Some 


by the Mercantile’s system of First Mortgage 


Real Estate Loans. Only a comparatively 
small number of the buildings financed by the 
Mercantile system are shown, but the dis- 


Selected group of buildings which have been 

financed pie the past 25 years through the 

system of First Mortgage Real Estate Loans 

operated by the Mercantile Trust Company of 
St. Louis. 


other 


Rosert C. Dunn, Asst. Sec’y and Asst. Trust Officer 
R. P. WHITEHEAD, Asst. Sec’y and Asst. Trust Officer 
J. H. Locusrnter, Assistant Treasurer 

James W. EcKENRODE, Assistant Treasurer 

ARTHUR W. WEBER, Assistant Secretary 

Harry F. MANor, Assistant Secretary 

FERDINAND G. MErer, Auditor 


play is sufficiently impressive and indicative 
of the great influence exerted by the Mercan- 
tile Trust Company in the building of cities. 

Another full-page advertisement employs 
the pyramid device in showing the constant 
growth of the Mercantile Trust Company. 
From November, 1899 to 1910 deposits in- 
creased from $17,000 to $22,237,000. Ten 
years later, in 1920, deposits were $50,964,000 
and the latest report of November 15, 1924 
shows deposits of $62,572,000. In 1902 the 
number of savings accounts was 6,265 which 
have increased in number to 59,092. Safe de- 
posit service was started in 1902 and the lat- 
est count shows 15,123 boxes rented. 

An interesting part of the ceremonies at- 
tending the observance of the 25th anniver- 
Sary was the presentation of a scroll signed 
by all members of the staff, copies of which 
were presented to each of the seven officers 
and employees who had been associated with 
Festus J. Wade since he started the com- 
pany. The legend upon the scroll reads: 

“To serve is honorable ... to serve well is 
laudable and to serve one thing well 
for twenty-five years is honorable, laudable 
and a mark of faith supreme. 

“On this November 16, in 1924, we, your 
associates, greet and extend congratulations 
to you one of the seven who have 
served so faithfully since that other Novem- 
ber 16 in 1899, when the Mercantile Trust 
Company was organized, and through the 
years to come, with the inspiration of your 
loyalty ever before us, may we go forward 
together . . . to greater service.’ 


Weisenburger, vice-president of 
the National Bank of Commerce in St. Louis 
and chairman of the publicity committee of 


Walter B. 


the Chamber of Commerce, described at a 
recent meeting of the executive committee of 
the Advertising Club, how St. Louis raised 
and applied a fund of $70,000 for municipal 
advertising. 
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NOTABLE ACHIEVEMENTS BY 
NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE 


There is probably no member of the Ameri- 
can banking fraternity who enjoys a wider 
circle of friends or greater popularity among 
his fellow bankers than John G. Lonsdale, 
president of the National Bank of Commerce 
in St. Louis. This following, which is also re- 
flected in the patronage and success of the 
bank which he directs, is due not only to per- 
traits of character, but also to his 
demonstrated abilities as a banker. His poli- 
cies at the Commerce have been such as to 
inspire confidence and a spirit of service and 
helpfulness. 

Some interesting facts regarding the Na- 

Bank of Commerce ,are presented in 
pieces of advertising which have re- 
One is that between “call” 
statements of September 14, 1923, and Octo- 
ber 10, 1924, deposits increased $22,189,000 to 
a total of over $80,000,000 and with aggre- 
gate resources exceeding $100,000,000. Anoth- 
er achievement dwelt upon is that since 1889, 
when the “Commerce” became a _ national 
bank, it has earned and paid to stockholders 
$26,460,000 in dividends. This is not only evi- 
dence of sound management, but also an in- 
dex to the vastly greater wealth put in cir- 
culation for the common good in order to 
make such returns. The record of “Com- 
growth is that may be inter- 
preted as a potential factor in the expansion 
of commercial, industrial and agricultural 
life in the Mississippi Valley. A _ priceless 
asset is the good will and the confidence 
which the “Commerce” commands among in- 
dividuals, merchants, manufacturers, bankers 
and others who have dealings with this bank. 
Its capital of $10,000,000 is as great as that 
of any bank west of the Mississippi. 


sonal 


tional 
two 


cently appeared. 


merce” one 


Cham Eley has been elected secretary and 


Frank L. Berryhill, 
First National Company. 

Work on the new building for the Federal 
Reserve Bank of St. Louis is rapidly near- 
ing completion. 


sales 


manager of the 


American Trust Co 

Liberty Central Trust Co 
Mercantile Trust Co 
Mississippi Valley Trust Co 
North St. Louis Trust Co 
South Side Trust Co 
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MISSISSIPPI VALLEY ELECTS NEW 
OFFICERS 


At a recent meeting of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Mississippi Valley Trust Com- 
pany of St. Louis, Benjamin F. Frick was 
elected assistant bond officer, and Edgar L. 
Roy, sales manager. 

Mr. Frick, who is only 24 years of age, is 
one of the youngest bank officers in St. Louis. 
He was born in Belleville, Illinois, but grad- 
uated from McKinley High School in St. 
Louis. Upon leaving school, he entered the 
employ of the Mississippi Valley Trust Com- 
pany as stenographer, and successively be- 
came utility clerk, bond trader, and assistant 
bond officer. 

Mr. Roy has been connected with the sales 
force of the trust company’s bond depart- 
ment for a number of years. 


BENJAMIN F, Frick 
Who was recently elected Assistant Bond Officer of 
the Mississippi Valley Trust Pub. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
The Arthur Trust and Savings Bank is be- 
ing organized at Ida Grove, Iowa, with cap- 
ital of $25,000. 


CONDITION OF ST. LOUIS TRUST COMPANIES 


Surplus and 
Undivided 
Profits 
Oct. 10, 
1924 
$551,282.64 
1,191,368.38 
7,483 059.67 
4,280,597.02 
74,126.96 
106,803.06 


Deposits 
Oct. 10. 
1924 

$13,484,324.31 
34,392,856.27 
61,940,227.24 
31,543,887.93 
2,929,525.58 
2,543,955.21 
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Pittsburgh 


Special Correspondence 


ADDITION TO THE “PEOPLES BANKING 
GROUP” 

The Peoples Trust Company of Pittsburgh 
has become affiliated with the strong 
ciation of local banks and trust companies 
headed by the Peoples Savings & Trust Com- 
pany. This association of banks is now 
composed of the following: First National 
Bank at Pittsburgh, Peoples Savings & Trust 
Company of Pittsburgh, East End Savings & 
Trust Company, Oakland Savings & Trust 
Company, Dormont Savings & Trust Com- 
pany, Metropolitan Savings Bank & Trust 
Company, Squirrel Hill Bank. The combined 
resources of these banks total more than 
$130,000,000. 

The Peoples Trust Company was organized 
in 1901. It has a eapital of $250,000 surplus 
and undivided profits of $250,000, and de- 
posits of more than $2,300,000. It pays 10% 
dividends. The management of the Peoples 
Trust Company will in no way be affected. 
It will continue to serve its community with 
the same officers, directors and employes as 
formerly. Following are the officers and 
directors of the Peoples Trust Company: 
Harry F. Wigman, President; John A. 
Bleichner, First Vice-President; A. H. Sun- 
shine, Second Vice-President; Charles H. 
Sutter, Secretary and Treasurer; George J. 
Larcher, Assistant Treasurer. Directors: 
A. H. Sunshine, John A. Bleichner, Charles 
G. Gross, Louis Kuehneisen, Jr., Harry Alois 
Winter, John Seiferth, William Henning, 
John A. F. Wigman, J. O, Miller. 


JOINS PEOPLES TRUST & SAVINGS 

R. J. Miller, for the past two years chief 
examiner of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Cleveland, has been elected assistant to the 
president of the Peoples Savings and Trust 
Company of Pittsburgh, according to an an- 
nouncement made by A. C. Robinson, presi- 
dent of that organization. Mr. Miller is a 
Pittsburgh man, having been engaged in the 
banking business in this city from 1907 to 
1916, when he was appointed a National Bank 
examiner. During 1917-1919 he served as a 
lieutenant in the United States Army. His 
special work will be in promoting the mutual 
interests of the associated banks. 


asso- 


The Pittsburgh Trust Company has issued 
an interesting and timely pamphlet entitled 
“Someday,” which gives statistics regarding 
financial capacity as young men grow older. 
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FIDELITY TITLE ANDIRUST ©. 


341-3435 FOURTH AVE., PITTSBURGH. 
ESTABLISH E.D + 1886 


CTS in all trust capac- 

ities. Trust accounts 

managed aggregate more 
than $115,000,000. 


APITAL, Surplus and 
undivided profits 
$7,800,000. Handles 
checking accountsof cor- 
porations, firms and 
individuals. 


Total Resources $25,000,000 


ANNUAL MEETING OF COLONIAL 
TRUST CO. 


At the annual meeting of the stockholders 
of the Company of Pitts- 
burgh, directors were re-elected as follows: 
F, R. Babcock, John A. Bell, John A. Bell, 
Jr., J. C. Chaplin, George H. Flinn, A. E. 
Niemann, George W. Ratcliff, Eugene S. 
Reilly, J. V. Ritts, Don Rose, J. T. M. Stone- 
John S. Weller. 


Colonial Trust 


road, 


PITTSBURGH BREVITIES 


Francis H. Sisson, vice-president of the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York, re- 
cently addressed the members of the Pitts- 
burgh Association of Credit Men on “What 
is Wall Street?’ 

At a meeting of the directors of the Char- 
tiers Trust Company of McKees Rocks, Pa., 
a Christmas dividend of 5 per cent was 
declared, making 13 per cent for the year. 

Four Pittsburgh banking institutions have 
been named financial depositories of the 
City of Pittsburgh for the year 1925, as fol- 
lows: Commonwealth Trust Company, First 
National Bank, Colonial Trust Company, and 
Pittsburgh Trust Company. 
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Cleveland 


Special Correspondence 


MIRACLES IN BANKING 

Making due allowance for the vast increase 
in wealth and circulating medium through- 
out the country during the past decade, 
the expansion of banking resources and es- 
pecially of savings deposits in Ohio during 
this period, may be regarded as nothing 
short of miraculous. Ohio, with its great 
industries and productive resources, has had 
its fair share of affluence, but it is 
say that few other have translated 
such increased wealth into banking resources 
and accounts to such an extent as 
witnessed in this state. During the eight years 
from 1916 to October 10, 1924, deposits of trust 
companies and state banks, exclusive of those 


safe to 
states 


savings 


held by national banks, have increased from 
$692,608,000 to $1,661,727,000, Of this gain 
billion dollars the amount of 
was acquired since Sept. 14, 
It is in the proportion of savings de 
that the comparisons 

significant, however. Savings 
represent $774,035,000 of the aggregate 
deposits, an increase of $88,000,000 over Sep 
1923. In the same category may be 
placed the interest bearing or time deposits 
amounting to $109,724,000, a gain of $9,000.,- 
000 over last year. 


of nearly a 
$176,.000,000 
1923 

posits 


are most 


deposits 


tember, 


Whereas the per capita 
increase in all-classes of deposits has aver- 
aged $17.74 for the entire United States the 
average per capita deposits in Ohio show in- 
crease to approximately $21. 

this in deposits of 
and trust companies is due to 
the absorption of national banks, of which 
sixteen have been taken over by state banks 
1919. The chief factor, however, in 
Ohio’s increase of banking and savings funds 
is to be found in the intensive cultivation 
and quest for new business. This is demon- 
strated particularly here in Cleveland by 
such methods as introduced by the Cleveland 
Trust Company, the Union Trust Company 
and the Guardian Savings & Trust Company. 
Competition for accounts is maintained at 
high gear with the result that Cleveland 
probably has a larger number of depositors 
and savings customers in proporton to popu- 
lation than any other large city in the coun- 
try. Employees’ organizations are maintained 
at all of the big trust companies and banks 
which are continually “on the job,” together 
with every conceivable method in the home, 
the shop and among wage-earners to make 
Savings easy and attractive. 


To some extent gain 


state banks 


since 
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CONSTRUCTIVE FACTORS IN BUSINESS 

Cc. E. Sullivan, president of the Central 
National Bank Savings & Trust Company of 
Cleveland, who attended the recent meeting 
of the Advisory Council of the Federal Re- 
serve Board at Washington, as Fourth Dis- 
trict member, presented an optimistic ac- 
count of credit and business conditions as sur- 
veyed by the members of the Council. He 
said : 

“It was reported that prices for farm prod- 
ucts are at the highest point recorded in 
nearly four years. Add to this the very de- 
cided improvement in American foreign trade ; 
and renewed activity by railroads in repair 
of rolling stock, wherein officials foresee a 
continual increase in the amount of freight 
which will be offered; to say little about the 
relief felt with the result of the national elec- 
tion past—and you have a sound basis for the 
current business reasoning.” 

Mr. Sullivan said he discovered no disposi- 
tion on the part of men in Washington to con- 
sider that the stock market boom would have 
serious effect on commercial credit. To sub- 
stantiate this he pointed to the fact that de- 
mand upon reserve banks is very light, even 
in face of the large volume of business being 
transacted. 


OHIO BREVITIES 

The Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
Cooperative National Bank, which opened for 
business four years ago, 
$26,000,000. 

“Planning Industrial Mobilization” is the 
title of a timely article by the Hon. John W. 
Weeks, Secretary of War, which appears in 
the current “Trade Winds,” pub- 
lished by the Union Trust Company. 

James Dunn, Jr., vice-president of the 
Union Trust Company of Cleveland, has been 
appointed member of the Federal Legislative 
Committee of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion and also member of the special tax com- 
mittee of the Trust Company Division. 

The Sixth annual Community Fund cam- 
paign for Cleveland, which was conducted 
from Nov. 17 to 25, called for total contribu- 
tions at $4,375,000 to finance operations of 
112 social service agencies. 

The State Banking & Trust Company of 
Cleveland has moved into new quarters at 
fuclid avenue. The company reports re- 


sourees of $15,754,000. 
F. F. Van 


reports deposits of 


issue of 


999 


Jam 


resigned as vice- 


has 
president of the Cleveland Trust Company to 
accept the office of vice-president, executive 


Deusen 


manager as well as director of the Union 


Savings & Loan Company of Cleveland. 
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UNION TRUST COMPANY ACTIVITIES CLEVELAND TRUST COMPANY 

A special campaign has been inaugurated More than 5000 persons attended the re- 
by the Union Trust Company to develop its cent opening of the new building of the Bed- 
safe deposit business. The new safe deposit ford Branch of the Cleveland Trust Com- 
vault has a capacity of 30,000 safe deposit pany. President Harris Creech, officers, and 
boxes and there are 72 coupon rooms for the Walter Myers, manager of the branch, greeted 
convenience of patrons. The campaign is_ the visitors. 
being conducted by means of display newspa- The last official statement of the Cleveland 
per advertising, booklets and through the or- Trust Company showed tetal resources of 
ganization of employees, known as the “Go- $223,187,000; savings and trust deposits, $136,- 
Getters.” The efficiency of this corps is evi- 812,000; deposits subject to check, $67,088,- 
denced by the fact that over 4,000 new ac- 000, and due to banks, $3,870,000, Capital is 
counts for the various departments have been $8,600,000; surplus and undivided profits, $5, 
brought in during the past nine months with 058,000. 
deposits amounting to approximately $1,000,- 
000. 

The last official statement of the Union 
Trust Company shows total resources of 
$326,211,000, with savings and trust deposits 
of $137,551,000; deposits subject to check, 
$102,782,000, and due other banks, $36,132,000. 


” 


The Ohio Savings Bank & Trust Company 
of Toledo has opened its ninth branch office 
with Harold J. Campbell in charge. The com 
pany reports deposits of $33,635,000: capital, 
$1,000,000 ; surplus and undivided profits of 
$2,092,417. 

The Depositors Savings & Trust Company 
profits $15,004,316. of Akron, Ohio, has increased capital from 


The real estate department of the Union %829,000 to $500,000. 


Trust has recently moved to larger quar- The Commerce Guardian Trust & Savings 
ters of the new building on the seventh floor Bank of Toledo has resources of $23.819.000: 
and is under the supervision of Vice-Presi- capital, $1,400,000; surplus and undivided 


dent G. D. MeGwinn. profits, $1,121,794. 
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MASSIVE SAFE DEPOSIT VAULT IN THE NEW HOME OF THE UNION TruUST CoMPANY, 
CLEVELAND, WHICH Has a Capacity oF 30,000 Boxes 
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CORPORATE FIDUCIARY ASSOCIATIONS 
(Continued from page 735) 
trust. I firmly believe that what- 
cause criticism there may have 
been in the past, we are working along broad- 
er minded and more human lines. 
of destructive competition 
insufficient 


deed of 
ever for 
In the days 
and ridiculously 
fees, the excuse might have had 
some weight, that we must strictly limit our 
responsibility to a degree compatible with 
our meagre compensation, but in New York, 
where within the last two years, the statu- 
tory compensation for testamentary trustees 
has been practically doubled, this excuse will 
no longer serve and in our cooperation in the 
standardizing of fees we have not been un- 
mindful of the fact that we must also stand- 
ardize the quality of our service. The prog- 
ress we are making in perfecting our tech- 


nique and in putting our whole-hearted 
strength into our work is best attested by 


the quaint complaint recently expressed, that 
the corporate trustee is too efficient. 


(NoTE: Subsequent to Mr. Poor’s address 
in Boston, two further important reports 
have been submitted by committees of the 


Corporate Fiduciaries Association of the City 
of New York, which were published in the 
November, 1924 of Trust CoMPANIES 
One is the report of the Committee on Uni- 
form Method in Obtaining “Waivers” to Ex- 
pedite the Transfer of Registered Securities 


issue 


Issued in the Names of Decedents, pre- 
sented by Chairman H. F. Wilson, Jr. The 
other is the report on “Investments Legal 
for Trustees in the State of New York,” 


presented by Chairman Joseph N. Babcock. 


* 2 2°, 
+. ~ ~~ 


ARE CHARITABLE BEQUESTS TAX 
EXEMPT? 


(Con inued from page 741) 
at the rate of 3 per cent up to $25,000 and 
5 per cent on the excess. Apparently, in this 
State charitable bequests would have to sus- 
tain their share of the entire 
the estate. 

As this paper is intended to show the su- 
periority of a life insurance gift to a testa- 
mentary bequest, it is proper to call atten- 
tion to the fact that life insurance paid to 
any person other than the executor or ad- 
ministrator of the insured’s estate is taxable 
in six jurisdictions; the United States, 
Arkansas, Mississippi,- Montana, Tennessee 
and Wisconsin. Except in Wisconsin, the 
taxability of life insurance in these states 
will probably rest upon the final decision in 


tax against 
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the case of Frick Executors vs. Llewellyn 
recently decided against the government in 
the District Court of western Pennsylvania, 


as the laws follow 
statute. 


the form of the Federal 
In all these jurisdictions, however, 
there is an exemption granted for charitable 
bequests. While there is no authority for 
the statement, it may be assumed that such 
life insurance would exempt insofar 
the beneficiaries qualified for exemption un- 
der the provisions of the inheritance 

law applicable to charitable bequests 

taxable insofar as they do not so qualify. 


be as 


tax 
and 


ADJUSTMENT OF DISCOUNTS 


716) 


(Con‘inued from page 


bonds which pay that interest rate, or if it 
invests at a “discount” in bonds paying a 
lower rate of interest it must pay to the 
beneficiary a proportionate part of the “dis- 
count.” 

The foregoing seems to us so clear as te 
admit of no dispute. As stated at the out- 


set, it is impossible for us to reconcile the 
positions of a trustee which insists on mak- 


ing “income” pay the premium at which a 
bond is purchased, but refuses to pay to 
“income” the discount at which a bond is 


purchased. The principle involved in the two 
cases is precisely the same. If a 
purchased at a the premium is 
amortized because at the 
date of maturity the “principal” of the trust 
estate will receive only the par value of the 
bond which is the difference between its cost 
and the premium which, in part, made up 
its On the hand, if a bond is 
purchased at a discount, “principal” at the 
maturity of the bond is entitled to receive 
only the amount invested in the bond; this 
amount, alone, is necessary to preserve the 
integrity of the trust fund. The amount in- 
vested, however, is the par value of the 
bond less the amount of the discount. At the 
maturity of a discount bond “principal” is 
not entitled to the “par value” of the bond; 
it is entitled only to the amount actually 1in- 
vested in the bond, which is the “par value,” 
less the “discount.” Unless the “discount” 
at which a bond is purchased is paid to 
“income” the “principal” of the trust estate 
will receive at the maturity of the bond an 
amount in excess of the original investment 
(equal to the “discount” at which the bond 
was purchased) and thus be increased, in- 
stead of conserved, and all at the expense of 
“income.” 


bond is 
premium, 


out of “income” 


cost. other 
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Los Angeles 


Special Correspondence 


COUNTY TRUST COMPANY ASSOCIA- 
TION ORGANIZED 


With an initial membership of more than 
one hundred trust company officials, follow- 
ing a dinner held in the club rooms of the 
Union Bank & Trust Company, the Los 
Angeles County Trust Company Association 
was recently organized. The purpose is to 
improve the already efficient type of serv- 
ice rendered by trust companies of Los An- 
geles’ metropolitan area, by regular monthly 
interchange of experiences and ideas among 
the members, as well as the development of 
junior officials of trust companies for posi- 
tions of greater responsibility. 

John Veenhuyzen, vice-president, Guaranty 
office of the Security Trust & Savings Bank, 
is chairman of the organization committee. 
Associated with him are P. W. Clark, assist 
ant trust officer, Title Insurance and Trust 
Company; John LD. Carson, trust officer, Pa- 
cific Southwest Trust & Savings Bank: Don 
R. Cameron, assistant trust officer, Union 
Bank & Trust Company; H. B. Thomas, vice 
president and trust officer, Citizens Trust & 
Savings Bank. The regular election of of- 
ficers will be held at the next meeting. 

Bruce H. Grigsby, vice-president Pacific 
Southwest Trust & Savings Bank, presided 
at the organization meeting. Plans and pur 
were set forth in addresses by John 
Veenhuyzen, chairman, and A. L. Lathrop, 
trust officer Union Bank & Trust Company. 
L. H. Roseberry, vice-president Security 
Trust & Savings Bank, presented a _ report 
of the trust conference at Salt Lake City. 
Lane D. Webber, vice-president First Trust 
& Savings Bank of San Diego, was an honor 
guest. 


poses 


DEVELOPING ESCROW BUSINESS AND 
STANDARDS 

Eighteen Los Angeles banks and trust com- 
panies handling escrows were represented at 
a meeting held in the directors’ room of the 
Pacific-Southwest Trust & Savings Bank in 
Los Angeles, November 21, to discuss poli- 
cies and practices regarding certain classes 
of the escrow business. The meeting was 
called by John C. Campbell, superintendent 
of escrows, Central Office. By a unanimous 
vote it was decided to make the gatherings 
a permanent affair to be held 
week. 

Mr. 


every other 


Campbell was elected chairman and 


Wm. Crandall. escrow officer at the Central 


COMPANIES 


Office of the Pacific-Southwest Bank, was 
elected secretary to serve for a period of six 
months. <A resolution was passed authoriz- 
ing the chairman to appoint a committee 
for the purpose of preparing and submitting 
at a future meeting a draft of escrow instruc- 
tions which would be adaptable for use by 
a majority of the Los Angeles banks. 


CALIFORNIA BREVITIES 
The Bankers Trust Company of An- 
geles’ newest bank, expects to be ready for 
business by January 1, 1925. The bank will 
have an authorized capital of $2,000,000, 


Los 


Los Angeles’ financial sky line will soon be 
enlarged by the new Hellman Commercial 
Trust & Savings Bank building, which is 
nearing completion. 

J. F. Tartori, president of the Security 
Trust & Savings Bank, has been elected vice- 
president of the Los Angeles Clearing House 
Association. 


Arthur S. Blum, treasurer of the Union 
Trust Company of Spokane, Wash., has been 
elected chairman of the Pacific 
group of the Investment Bankers’ Association. 


Northwest 


baat 
ee 


Building 
Fargo 


recently completed for the Wells 
sank & Union Trust Company, San 
Francisco, Calif. 
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Departments: Banking Bond Corporation Real Estate Loan 
Real Estate Public Relations Safe Deposit Savings Trust 


Time -Tested 


but young enough 
to be Progressive— 


We offer “Mercantile Service” 


on its record = 
f President 


Mercantile] Te “ompany 


mega Capital é Surplus 
Rerecve irtem Ss =, : Ten Million Dollavs 


EIGHTH AND LOCUST ee —-TO ST. CHARLES 


SAINT LOUIS 
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} Ee i = Traveler's 
Com prehensive | et Rs ——- raveler § 
Foreign 7 =. =, hl Checks 
Banking Foreign 
Canine nis . 
ETUICE Currency 


60 Years 


Tuis Company offers to you its services 
based upon the experience gained during 
more than half a century of conservative 
activities. 

-A general banking business. 

A commercial banking business including dis- 

counts, acceptances, etc. 

Foreign Exchange, Commercial and Traveler’s 

Letters of Credit, etc. 

Acts as Executor, Trustee, Transfer Agent, Regis- 

trar of Stocks and in every Fiduciary Capacity. 
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President 
George W. Davison 
Board of Trustees 


James C. Brady Frederic de P. Foster W. Emlen Roosevelt 
James Brown Adrian Iselin Frederick Strauss 
George W. Davison James N. Jarvie Edwin Thorne 
Johnston de Forest Charles Lanier Cornelius Vanderbilt 
Richard Delafield William H. Nichols, Jr. John Y. G. Walker 
Clarence Dillon Dudley Olcott Francis M. /eld 
Henry Evans William Woodward 


CENTRALUNION TRUST COMPANY 
_ OFNEW YORK 


: ; 6 ue 4ST. OFFICE 
Fifth Ave. & 60th St, 80 BROADWAY, NFW YORK ss wadison Av. & 42d St. 


Capital, Surplus and Undrvided Profits over 36 Million Dollars 


Member Federal Reserve System 
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TRUST COMPANIES 


CHARTERED 1863 


United States Trust Company 
of New York 


45-47 WALL STREET 


Capital - - - - - $2,000,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits 18,167,282.21 


THIS COMPANY ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, 
GUARDIAN, COMMITTEE, COURT DEPOSITARY AND IN ALL 
OTHER RECOGNIZED TRUST CAPACITIES 


IT RECEIVES DEPOSITS SUBJECT TO CHECK AND ALLOWS INTEREST ON 
DAILY BALANCES 


{T HOLDS AND MANAGES SECURITIES AND OTHER PROPERTY, REAL AND 
PERSONAL, FOR ESTATES, CORPORATIONS AND INDIVIDUALS, AND 
ACTS AS TRUSTEE UNDER CORPORATE MORTGAGES, AND 
AS REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT FOR 
CORPORATE BONDS AND STOCKS 





OFFICERS 


EDWARD W. SHELDON, President 

WILLIAM M. KINGSLEY, First Vice-President 

WILLIAMSON PELL, Vice-President 
WILFRED J. WORCESTER, Secretary WILLIAM C. LEE, Ass't Secretary 
FREDERIC W. ROBBERT. Comptroller THOMAS H. WILSON, Ass't Secretary 
CHARLES A. EDWARDS, Ass’t Secretary WILLIAM G. GREEN, Ass‘t Secretary 
ROBERT S. OSBORNE, Ass’t Secretary ALTON S. KEELER, Asst Secretary 


TRUSTEES 
JOHN A. STEWART, Chairman of Board 
FRANK LYMAN EDWARD W. SHELDON CORNELIUS N. BLISS 
JOHN J. PHELPS CHAUNCEY KEEP HENRY W. De FOREST 
LEWIS CASS LEDYARD ARTHUR CURTISS JAMES WILLIAM VINCENT ASTOR 
LYMAN J. GAGE WILLIAM M. KINGSLEY JOHN SLOANE 
PAYNE WHITNEY OGDEN MILLS FRANK L. POLK 





TRUST COMPANIES 


The New York Trust Company 


Offers These Services to 
Banks, Corporations and Individuals 


Ay AODERN, comprehensive com- 
YA mercial banking facilities, and 
a highly developed credit in- 


formation service available to customers. 


Foreign credit information, current data 
on foreign markets and trade oppor- 
tunities, and other special conveniences 
for those engaged in foreign trade— 


Exceptional facilities for the adminis- 
tration of personal and corporate trusts, 
developed through long experience 
covering the entire field of trust service. 


The New York Trust Company 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits $28,000,000 


100 Broadway 
57th St. & Fifth Ave. 40th St. & Madison Ave. 


tp Triste 


OTTO T. BANNARD RUSSELL H. DUNHAM EDWARD E. LOOMIS 

MORTIMER N. BUCKNER SAMUEL H. FISHER HOWARD W. MAXWELL 

THOMAS COCHRAN JOHN A. GARVER OGDEN L. MILLS 

JAMES C. COLGATE HARVEY D. GIBSON EDWARD S. MOORE 

ALFRED A. COOK THOMAS A. GILLESPIE GRAYSON M.-P. MURPHY 

ARTHUR J. CUMNOCK CHARLES HAYDEN HARRY T. PETERS 

WILLIAM F. CUTLER LYMAN N. HINE HENRY C. PHIPPS 

ROBERT W. DE FOREST F. N. HOFFSTOT DEAN SAGE 

GEORGE DOUBLEDAY * WALTER JENNINGS FREDERICK S. WHEELER 
DARWIN P. KINGSLEY 





TRUST COMPANIES 


Investment service for banks 


VERY MONTH, if you wish, The Equitable will mail you 
4a list of securities ‘particularly suitable for banks, invest- 
ment dealers, and individuals. 


These are time-tested securities, which our Bond Depart- 
ment recommends after careful investigation. 


Through the offices of our district representatives, con- 
nected by direct private wire with our New York Office, 
we can give you rapid and efficient service. 

Equitable service extends throughout the world. Through 
our foreign offices and our 11,500 representatives, we can 
offer you or your customers unusual facilities for dealing in 
foreign exchange and for foreign banking. 


HE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


UPTOWN OFFICE oF ew WRK ae 
i at » - TRADERS OFFICE 
Madison A ve. at 45th St. 37 W A eF STREET 247 Broadway 


FOREIGN OFFICES DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVES 


LONDON: 10 Moorgate, E.C.2 PHILADELPHIA: Lend Title Building 
Bush House, Aldwych,W.C.2 BALTIMORE: Calvert and Redwood Sts. 

PARIS: 23 Rue de la Paix CHICAGO: 105 South La Salle St. 

MEXICO City: 48 Calle de Capuchinas SAN FRANCISCO: 485 California St. 


Total Resources over $440,000,000 
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ACH of the three old banks which are 
now united in the Illinois Merchants 
Trust Company has brought to the combined 
institution a special reputation for strength 


in particular fields of banking. Thus, this 
new and greater house of banking—now 
one of the largest in the country and one of 
the principal underwriters and distributors 
of high grade securities in the West— offers 
to its customers the benefits of an unusu- 
ally well balanced organization, one which 
renders a broad, comprehensive service in 
-every department of finance. 


Capital and Surplus . Forty-Five Million Dollars 


ILLINOIS MERCHANTS 
TRUST COMPANY 


cA consolidation of the Illinois Trust & Savings Bank, 
The Merchants Loan & Trust Company and 
The Corn Exchange National Bank 





LA SALLE, JACKSON, CLARK AND QUINCY STREETS +: CHICAGO 





TRUST COMPANIES 


A Bank for 140 Years 
A Trust Company for 94 Years 


Experience Fidelity Permanence 


Bank of New York & Crust Co. 


Capital, Surplus, and Undivided Profits 
over $16,000,000 
Banking Office Trust Office 
48 Wall Street 52 Wall Street 
Madison Avenue Office 
At 63rd Street 





Crust Companies 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE DEVOTED TO THE 
INTERESTS OF TRUST COMPANIES 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


TRUST COMPANIES PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION PIO: NEERS ~~ 


No. 55 Liberty St., N. Y. City Ps every im] 
Long Distance Telephone, 3314 Rector 


ortant walk of life will be found 
; - 
concerns and individuals who have estab- 


lished institutions of service that have grow: 


from obscurity to prominence. 
Cc. A- LUHNOW, Editor and Publisher 


Thousands of Philadelphians will remember the 


M. DONOHUE, Business Manager and-Night Banking Service—the institution t 


Franklin Trust Company as the pioneer of Day- 


first gave Philadelphia Day-and-Night Banking 


Advertisements of trust companies, banks, finan- Service. 
= institutions and advertisers. who wish to use The prestige of leadershi 
the advertising columns of TRUST COMPANIES . . 
will be inserted for publication at rates which wil] Capital and reese $3, 250, 000. 00 
be sent on application. Resources, over - - $25,000,000.00 


Insertions of meetings. dividends. statements. or- America’s La usively Day-and-Night Bank 
ganisations, etc., at specia! rates for each insertion 


— FRANKLIN TRUST 
TRUST COMPANIES te $5.00 annually. Single COMPANY 


copies, 50 cents. Subscriptions payable in ad- Southwest Cor. Fifteenth and Chestnut Streets 
vance Foreign Subscriptions require $1.00 ad- 


ditional for postage. PHILADELPHIA 


Entered at the New York Post Office as Second West Philadelphia Office Germantown O fice 


Class Mail Matter 52nd and Market Sts. 5708 Germantown Ave. 


Associate Member Financial Advertisers’ Associs- Delaware Avenue Office 


tion, a Department of the Associated Delaware Ave. and Market St. 
Advertising Clubs of the World 


Frankford O fice 


Frankford Ave. and Paul St. 
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IN CLEVELAND 


The UNION TRUST Co. 
yg re over 290 Milltons 


METROPOLITAN 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
120 BROADWAY 716 FIFTH AVENUE 


SAMUEL McROBERTS, PRESIDENT 


We invite your careful consideration of the services we can offer to men and 
women in their financial business. We are not too large to afford friendly 
personal consideration to each of our depositors. 


Interest, credited monthly, allowed on checking 
accounts of $1,000 and over. Special rates on 
time deposits. 

We also act as Executor, Trustee, Guardian, ete. 
Safekeeping of Securities — Safe Deposit Boxes. 


A representative of the Company will be glad to call upon you if you cannot 
find it convenient to stop at either of our offices. 
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TRUST COMPANIES 


BIN MOVING the grain crop re- 
v member that the Marine Trust 
= Company has handled grain drafts 

for its correspondents for seventy-five years 
to their satisfaction. 


MARINE TRUST COMPANY 


OF BUFFALO 


Resources Over One Hundred and Sixty Millions of Dollars 


Empire Crist Company 


MAIN OFFICE: 


EQUITABLE BUILDING 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


FIFTH AVENUE OFFICE: 
580 FIFTH AVENUE, Corner 47th Street 
HUDSON OFFICE: 
1411 BROADWAY, Corner 39th Street 
LONDON OFFICE : 


28 CHARLES STREET, S. W. 1 


This Company is the Fiscal Agent of the 
State of New York for the sale of 
Stock Transfer Tax Stamps 
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TRUST COMPANIES 


The Real Estate Trust Co. 


of Philadelphia 


Solicits Deposits of Firms, Corporations 
and Individuals. 





Is fully equipped to handle all 
business pertaining to a Trust 
Company, in its Banking, Trust, 
Real Estate and Safe Deposit 


Departments. 


George H. Earle, Jr., Pres. Edward S. Buckley, Jr., Treas. 
S. F. Houston, Vice-Pres. Edgar Fetherston, Asst. Treas. 
Fett th die eee John A. McCarthy, Trust Officer 
‘FO 4ecaaae Widder se Edward Y. Townsend Robert D. Ghriskey 
9 aa ae 5. = ~ bali Secretary and Asst. Truet Officer Asst. Sec’y and Asst. Trust Officer 
ee saa Se hk Ot DIRECTORS 
S2e5 f See 96: ma | 7 te lig: George H. Earle, Jr. John Gribbe! J. Wallace Hallowell 
43 _— —s: tH: Bh23° 2 Samuel F. Houston Cyrus H. K. Curtis 


Gustavue W. Cook 
Bayard Henry George Woodward 


John A, McCarthy 
Frank C. Roberts Louis J. Kolb R. Livingston Sullivan 


ommerce|rust 
Company’ 


Member Federal Reserve System 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Capital, Surplus, and Profits 
$8,500,000.00 


ee GR At are DEPARTMENTS 
pe 

cated “Ir > He: f the Hex yf Mary- : M 

,_ Located “In the Heart of the Heart of Mary- Banking 

land’’—that is, in the business center of ; . 

Baltimore—the Union Trust Company is pre- ‘ . 

pared to handle promptly and efficiently any : Bond 

Baltimore banking matters for banks, corpora- 

tions, firms or individuals. 


Lo 


Real Estate Loan 
UNION TRUST COMPANY Trust 
BALTIMORE Safe Deposit 

i OFFICERS S 7 
JouN M. Dennis, President ’ 
W. GRAHAM Boyce, Vice-President ava 
W. O. Perrson, Vice-President iy ° 
CHARLES W. Horr, Treneurer ! i Foreign 
Tuomas C. THATCHER, Secretary rt ° 
Joun M. Dennis, JR., Assistant Treasurer “of Women s 
CARROLL E. Latimer, Auditor - : - 
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FIRST WISCON SIN 
TRUST COMPANY 


MILWAUKEE 


The largest in the State 
NVITES correspondence or interviews 
regarding fiduciary representation in 


WISCONSIN 


OLIVER C. FULLER, - - - President 
CHARLES M. MORRIS, - - Vice-President 

CLYDE H. FULLER, - Vice-President and Treasurer 
WALTER KASTEN, - Vice-President 
H, O. SEYMOUR, Vice-President 
ROBERT W. BAIRD, Vice-President 
Gro. B. LUHMAN - Trust Officer 
WILBURI. BARTH, - - - Secretary 


CAPITAL and SURPLUS $7,000,000 


GOVERNED BY 
SOUND PRINCIPLES 


CENTRAL TRUST 


COMPANY OF ILLINOIS 
CHICAGO 





COMPANIES 


Spokane and Eastern Trust Co. 
SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 


Capital and Surplus $1,250,000 


You are cordially invited to use our de- 
pendable trust service in original or ancillary 
administration and in all fiduciary capacities. 


Over $27,000,000 of property held in trust 


Member Federal Reserve System 


Ghe 
National Commercial Bank 
and Trust Company 
OF ALBANY.N. Y. 
Capital and Surplus $3,250,000 


Main Office, 60 STATE STREET 
Park Branch, 200 WASHINGTON AVE. 








—the oldest trust company 
in the Southwest 


Trust Assets, $109,700,000.00 


(No Deposits) 


TTLE INSURANCE 2x0 
‘TRust COMPANY 


TITLE INSURANCE BUILDING 

PAID-IN CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 
OVER. $6,000,000.00 
LOS ANGELES 











TRUST 


Che 
Trust Company of 


New Jersey 


Cor. BERGEN AND SIP AVENUES 
Jersey City, N. J. 


ORGANIZED 1899 


Capital, Surplus, and Undivided Profits 
as of June 30, 1924, $4,773,688.43 


Aggregate resources over 52 milliondollars | 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
PEOPLES SAFE DEPOSIT BRANCH 


CENTRAL AVE. @ BOWERS ST., JERSEY CITY. 


BERGEN & LAFAYETTE BRANCH, 
MONTICELLO AVE. & BRINKERHOFF ST 
JERSEY CITY. 


TOWN OF UNION BRANCH, 
SERGENLINE AVE. & HACKENSACK PLANK ROAD 
TOWN OF UNION, N. J 


HOBOKEN BRANCH 


12 AND 14 HUDSON PLACE, HOBOKEN. N. J 








COMPANIES 


You are cordially invited to make 
use of our organization for the 
purchase and sale of well-secured 
bonds, short term notes and ac- 
ceptances. Each of our offices is 
equipped to render the best pos- 
sible investment service. 


Offices in more than 50 cities 
in the United States and Canada. 
11,000 miles of private wires. 
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NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 
BOSTON 


PHILADELPHIA 
SAN FRANCISCO 
NEW ORLEANS 


MONTREAL 
LONDON 
TOKIO 


The Mechanics’ Trust Company 


OF NEW JERSEY 
BAYONNE, N. 


J. 


COLLECTIONS—Dally Presentation by Our Messengers on Staten Island 
(Borough of Richmond, New York City) 


JERSEY CITY (Including Greenville) HOBOKEN and BAYONNE 
COLLECTIONS FOR AND ACCOUNTS OF BANKS SOLICITED 
Reciprocal Balances Based on Volume of Business 
Organized 1886 


ONLY TRUST COMPANY IN NEW JERSEY THAT CLEARS THROUGH 
THE NEW YORK CLEARING HOUSE 


Worcester Bank & Trust Company 


Worcester, Mass. 
Member Federal Reserve System 


JOHN E. WHITE, President 
SAMUEL D. SPURR, Vice-President 
—_- = A.BARTON, Vice-President and Trust 


cer 
BERTICE F. SAWYER, Vice-President 
WARREN 5S. SHEPARD, Vice-President 
MUEL H. CLARY, Vice-President and Trust 
Officer 
Commercial Department, Assets over $35,000,000 
Capital, $1,500,000 


WILLIAM D. LUEY, Chairman of the Board 


ALVIN J. DANIELS, ‘Il reasurer 

FREDERICK M. HEDDEN, Secretary 
HARRY H. SIBLEY, Assistant Treasurer 
CHARLES F. HUNT, Assistant Treasurer 
BURT W. GREENWOOD, Assistant Treasurer 
FREDERICK A. MINOR, Auditor 
FREDERIC C. CONDY, Assistant Trust Officer 


Trust Department, Assets over $12,000,000 


Surplus and Undivided Profits, over $1,692,000 


Largest Commercial Bank in Massachusetts Outside of Boston 





TRUST COMPANIES 


The Chase National Bank 


Henry W. Cannon 
Albert H. Wiggin 
John J. Mitchell 
Guy E. Tripp 
James N. Hill 
Daniel C. Jackling 
Charles M. Schwab 


of the City of New York 
57 Broadway 


OFFICERS 
ALBERT H. WIGGIN, President 

Vice-Presidents 
Samuel H. Miller Henry Ollesheimer 
Carl J. Schmidlapp Alfred C. Andrews 
Reeve Schley Robert I. Barr 

Sherrill Smith 

Assistant Vice-Presidents 

Edwin A. Lee M. Hadden Howell 
William E. Purdy Alfred W. Hudson 
George H. Saylor George Hadden 

James L. Miller 


Comptroller Cashier 
Thomas Ritchie William P. Holly 
DIRECTORS 

Carl J. Schmidlapp 
Edward R. Tinker Gerhard M. Dahl 
Edward T. Nichols Andrew Fletcher 
Newcomb Carlton Reeve Schley 
Frederick H. Ecker H. Wendell Endicott 
Eugene V. R. Thayer William M. Wood 


Samuel H. Miller 


$20,000,000 
25,141,382 
506,815,179 


Jeremiah Milbank 
Henry Ollesheimer 
Arthur G. Hoffman 
F. Edson White 
Alfred P. Sloan, Jr. 
Elisha Walker 


WE INVITE. ACCOUNTS of Banks, Bankers, Corporations, Firms or Individuals on favorable terms, 
and shall be pleased to meet or correspond with those who contemplate making changes or opening new accounts. 


Through its Trust Department, the Bank offers facilities as: Trustee under Corporate Mortgages and Inden- 
tures of Trust; Depositary under re-organization and other agreements; Custodian of securities and Fiscal Agent 
for Corporations and Individuais; Executor under Wills and Trustee under Testamentary Trusts; Trustee under 


Life Trusts. 
FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 





Under Supervision of Federal Government 
AMERIC. AN SECURITY 
° AND TRU ~ COMPANY 
Fifteenth and er aeere Avenue 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Capital andSurplus - - $5,800,000.00 
Assets over ake eG $32,000,000.00 


~ =RICHMOND. Va.=— 


CAPITAL STOCK $1,000,000 
SURPLUS (£arned) $1,000,000 
HELD IN TRUST $25,000,000 


STRICTLY A FIDUCIARY INSTITUTION 


BOOK VALUE OF STOCK $230. BID FOR STOCK$ 380. 


FOUR BRANCHES 
Interest paid on checking accounts 


MARYLAND TRUST COMPANY 


BALTIMORE 


Capital - - - - = = = = $1,000,000.00 


Transacts a General Trust and Banking Business. We invite correspondence or 
interviews in regard to active or reserve accounts. 
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PACIFICSSOUTHWEST 2393 BANK 


Serving the Pacific-Southwest through 

its Central Office in Los Angeles and 

many Branches in the southern half of 
California. 


oo Cpung> «+ 


F bankers will furnish their clients coming to Los Angeles 
I or other points in the Pacific-Southwest with cards or 

letters of introduction to this Bank, we will strive to 
make their stay pleasant. This Bank not only provides 
every departmental banking service, including a complete 
Trust Department, but can serve visitors in many ways 
outside of banking functions. 

We can put them in touch with those who can aid them 
in securing a home, and we will supply guides and maps of 
the cities we serve and automobile routes through the 
Pacific-Southwest. 

Our officers will gladly extend every possible cour- 
tesy to the friends and patrons of bankers of the 
United States. 


WM. RHODES HERVEY, 


Executive Vice-President 
Trust Department 


san + 


This Bank, with Resources as of October 10, 1924, of $180,338,807.34, is identical in ownership 
with THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF LOS ANGELES, Resources $97,249,701.11, and the FIRST 
SECURITIES COMPANY. The aggregate resources of these three institutions are $277,588,508.45 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 




















Security Trust and Safe Deposit Co. | 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


Member Federa! Reserve System 


Executes Trusts of Every Description—Transacts a General Banking 
Business—Prompt Attention to Requests for Information and Assis- 
tance on all matters in this line. 


Capital, $600,000 Surplus and Profits, $800,000 
OFFICERS 


— ‘ | JOHN 8. ROSSELL, President 
. = LEVI L. MALONEY, Vice-President & Treas. 
S. W. Corner Sixth and CHAS. B. EVANS, Vice-President 
Market Sts. WILLARD SPRINGER, Vice-President 
HARRY J. ELLISON, Sec’y & Trust Officer 
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THE COMMERCE GUARDIAN | Liberty Trust Co. 
TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK { BOSTON, MASS. 


TOLEDO. OHIO OPENED FOR BUSINESS, SEPTEMBER 10, 1907 


CAPITAL, $750,000 SURPLUS, $750,000 
MEMBER ° FEDERAL © RESERVE ° BANK DEPOSITS, $11,500,000 


R. B. CRANE, Chai f the Board OFFICERS 
‘"'E. H. CADY, President. = Gro. B. Wason, President 


G. W. WALBRIDGE, Ist Vice-President ALLAN H. Sturcgs, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
E. G. KIRBY, Vice-President and Trust Officer E W. Hersert Aspsort, Vice-President 
E. C. EDWARDS, Vice-President 


-. = : E. E. Bass, Vice-President 
Sy ae eee = J. Henry Mrey, Assistant Treasurer 
Fa Gi Sy ns = Wo. H. Sumner. Assistant Treasurer 
Your Toledo Business is Invited © G. RicHarp Perry, Assistant Treasurer 


Correspondence Invited. Collections a Specialty 
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TRUST COMPANIES 


Your New Jersey 
Fiduciary Business 


as well as your banking requirements in this state may be en- 
trusted to this company with the knowledge that you are placing 
your affairs in the hands of an institution which has the resources, 
the experience, the facilities and the earnest desire toserve you well. 


CORRESPONDENCE IS SOLICITED. 


Fidelity Union Trust Company 
Newark, N. J. 


CapiraL, SuRPLUS, ETC., OVER TEN Mitiion Do.tars 


Member of Federal Reserve System 


THE PEOPLES TRUST COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 1889 


181-183 MONTAGUE STREET. BROOKLYN 


Capital and Surplus over $5,000,000.00 


Member of the Federal Reserve System 


KINGS CouUNTY TRUST COMPANY 


342, 344 & 346 Futton St., Borough of Brooklyn, City of New York 
Capital, $500,000.00 Surplus, $3,000,000.00 Undivided Profits $645,000.00 


JULIAN D. FAIRCHILD, President 


Tes MAKE. See 

Vi . ° ° sst. Secy. 

} Vice-Pres'ts J. NORMAN CARPENTER, Trust Officer 
BROWER, BROWER & BROWER, Counsel 


JULIAN P. FAIRCHILD, 
WILLIAM J. WASON, Jr. 





TRUST COMPANIES 








The Hartford-Connecticut 
Trust Company 


HARTFORD, CONN. S 


**The oldest and largest 
Trust Company in 
Connecticut’’ 


MEIGS H. WHAPLES 
Chairman of Board 


PROVIDENT || | tise 

building 

TRUST COMPANY ~ 
OF PHILADELPHIA New 

Fourth and Chestnut Streets England 

Mid-City Office: 1508 Chestnut Strzet for your 


Branch 





Capital, S urplus and Reserves $13,000,000 


HE PeoplesSavings and 
Trust Company of Pitts- 


burgh enjoys the dis- 

tinction of being the oldest 

A Commercial Bank equipped to handle fiduciary institution west of 
every banking need of modern business the Allegheny Mountains. 


DIRECTORS 


A. WaTSON ARMOUR.. ..Vice-Pres., Armour & Co 
pore. Ess Aveee ....President, U. S. Gypsum Co. 20.000.000 

E Forest HULBURD 

- President, Elgin National Watch Co. Assetsover . . . ~ $20, 4 
Joun T. Prrie.........Carson, Pirie, Scott . Co. Trust Funds over . . 56,000,000 
KersEY COATES REED. .Sec., Marshall Field & Co. ee . 
EDWARD L. RYERSON, JR., Capitaland Surplus . 9,000,000 
Vice-Pres., Joseph T. Ryerson & Son 

MARTIN A. RYERSON . 
WALTER BYRON SMITH |. ** An old institution with modern and 
JouHN StTuart........President Quaker Oats Co. ine a 
Ezra J. WARNER Pres., Sprague, Warner & Co. aggressive ideas. 
SOLOMON A. SMITH. . Pres., The Northern Trust Co 


THE NORTHERN Pp 
TRUST COMPANY EQPLE 


Capital and Surplus $5,000,000 OF PITT SeURGH 


Foun o 67 
Chi Thi ° CAPITAL AND SURPLUS $9.000,000 
icago ~ - inois WHERE WOOD CROSSES FOURTH 


ESTABLISHED 1867 
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TRUST COMPANIES 


CITIZENS TRUST COMPANY 


UTICA, N. Y. 


Three increases in capital, and three decided expan- 
sions in Banking Quarters testify to the substantial 
growth of this Trust Company in the past twenty years. 


Organized in 1903 Resources in 1923 over $20,000,000 


THE UNION TRUST CO. 


CINCINNATI 


Formerly 


THE UNION SAVINGS BANK & TRUST COMPANY 
Capital $1 ,000,000 Member Federal Reserve System Surplus $3,000,000 


CHARLES A. HINSCH i CHarRLes H. Deppe..............Vice-President 
Louis E. MILLER Tice- i Epwarp F. ROMER..............Vice-President 
Epcar STARK.... Vice-President and Trust Officer 
EDWARD SENIOR Vice-President 


Thoroughly organized for every Trust Company Service. 


CHARTERED 1799 


BANK OF THE 
MANHATTAN COMPANY 


Capital $10,000,000.00 Surplus and Undivided Profits $13,616,017.89 


Aggregate Res.urces over $200,000,000.00 
President, STEPHEN BAKER First Vice-President, RAYMOND E. JONES 


UNION SQUARE OFFICE MAIN OFFICE QUEENSBORO OFFICE 
Broadway at |6th Street 40 Wall Street, New York City Jamaica, Long Island 
MADISON AVENUE OFFICE 
Madison Avenue at 43rd Street 








Transfer Agent of the State of New York Since 1818. Member of the Federal Reserve System. 


A FEDERAL CORPORATION ESTABLISHED 1887 


Union Trust Company BIRMINGHAM TRUST & 
OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA SAVINGS COMPANY 


Capital ae -  $2,000,000.00 BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
Surplus and Undivided Profits - 870,000.00 Capital, $1,000,000; Surplus (Earned) $700,000.00 


OFFICERS ARTHUR W. SMITH Cosine of the Board 


EDWARD 1: STELLWAGEN . . President Tom O. SmiTH. NkaeubGpeapeiens . President 
GEORGE E. HAMILTON. " Vice- -President, Attorney Ww. ” Vice-President 


and Trust Officer BENSON CAIN Assistant Vice-President 
GEORGE E. FLEMING. Vice-Pres. and Ass’t Trust Officer Sy MEU co ccscscoccesl Assistant Vice-President 
WALTER S. HARBAN.... . Vice-President E. W. i 
EDWARD L. HILLYER.V. -Pres. and 2d Ass’t Trust Officer 7 <<. 


Epson B. OLps........ .. Vice-President and Treasurer D 
IRVING ZIRPEL. "Secretary and 3d Asst. Trust Officer 
W. FRANK D. HERRON...... .Assistant Treasurer 
S. WILLIAM MILLER.............Assistant Treasurer . . f 
G. ELMER FLATHER.......... _ Assistant Treasurer Direct connections with the strongest Banks through- 
WiiuaM S. Lyons..............Assistant Secretary out the South. Send us your Collections. 


Assistant Cashier 
. B. TALIAFERRO................-Assistant Cashier 
MACLIN F. SMITH 

Exam ELLIOTT 





TRUST COMPANIES 


REVISED COMPILATION 


Standard _— Forms 


Applicable to requirements of Trust Companies, National Banks 
and State Banks authorized to exercise trust functions. 


This set of standardized trust forms recently revised by a Com- 
mittee of the Trust Company Section, California Bankers’ Association 
represents the only compilation of the kind in existence. While 
primarily designed for use of members of the California organization, 
the carefully prepared clauses and provisions are in the main adapt- 
able to trust departments of Trust Companies and trust departments 
of National and State banks throughout the United States. 


The set embodies the following trust instruments, each complete 
in itself: 


(a) Conveyance of Real Property to Trustee for Subdivision, 
Sale and Distribution of Proceeds; 
(b) Agreement for Investment of Trust Funds; 
(c) Taking Title to Real Property to Convey or Lease as 
Directed by Trustor; 
(d) Corporate Stock Voting Trust Agreement; 
(e) Corporate Reorganization Agreement; 
(f) Deeds of Trust: 
Provisions Relating to Trustee; 
Releasing and Substituting Pledged Property; 
Redemption and Calling of Bonds; 
Sinking Fund, and 
Miscellaneous Provisions; 
(g) Agreement Taking Title to Property, Both Real and 
Personal, with Duties of Management; 
(h) Trust As to Life Insurance Policy; 
(i) Indenture Taking Title to Secure Purchase Price of an 
Obligation; 
(j) Specimen Will; 
(k) Waiver of Wife to Property Rights and Election to Take 
Under Will. 


In addition, the printed compilation contains numerous miscel- 
laneous clauses for use in trust agreements covering special cases. 


By special arrangement with the Trust Company Section, Cali- 
fornia Bankers’ Association the publishers of Trust Companies 
Magazine are enabled to make these Trust Forms available to Trust 
Companies and Banks and fiduciaries generally. 


Price: $2.00 a set, postpaid. 


Address: Book Department, 


TRUST COMPANIES Magazine 
55 Liberty Street, New York City 








Chartered 1836 


A Trust Service 
for Financial Institutions 


N addition to the usual banking facilities offered 

to its clients, this Company as correspondent 

for financial institutions places at their disposal 
the assistance of its Trust Department. 


Due to the large amount of trusts in care of the 
Company and by virtue of the wide and varied 
trust experience built upon nearly a century of 
trust service, the personnel of the Trust Depart- 
ment is well qualified to assist banking clients 
with their trust problems. 


It follows that a trust company or bank main- 
taining a trust department to which we may be 
of service may profitably consider this institution 
as a reserve depositary for its funds. 


Individual Trust Funds $364,000,000 
Corporate Trust Funds $1,455,000,000 


GIRARD TRUST 
COMPANY 


BROAD & CHESTNUT STS. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Effingham B. Morris CAPITAL AND SURPLUS Member Federal 
$10,000,000 


President Reserve System 
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OF NEW YORK 
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Asheville 
High Point 


Each Item is Important 


Each ‘item is important to-our Transit. Department. Our 

reat -volumé.of transit business ts made-up of -individual 
“stems and each one must be handled with the utmost. effi- 
ciency and speed of operation. 
The- WacHovia transit service has madé a name for itself 
among hundreds of correspondent institations- situated in 
all parts: of the-country. 


We should-welcome. an opportunity to be of sérvice-to you. 


= WACHOVIA 


- BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Winston-Salem 


FOR EVERY 





FINANOIAL NED: 
vings—Safe-Deposit —Investments—Insurance 


Raleigh 
Salisbury 





Correspondence cordially invited. 


200 MILLION DOLLARS RESOURCES 
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in 
: 100 YEARS OF COMMERCIAL BANKING | 
1 A 
Se ae : 
LE CHATHAM A Nation-Wide Service : 
2 HEN] : For more than a century this Bank: has = 
l= P cs x constantly widened its facilities and. ex- Z| 
Ee A Dw tended its banking connections. Beyond = 
l= the. meré” question of. growth, however, = 
= has been the tradition of an individual = 
attention to the requirements. of B 

its correspondents. 2 
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Peatasjes 


The history of this Company has run parallel 
with that of Philadelphia for one hundred and 


nine years, representing all that is solid and 
sound in this Cradle of American Liberty. 


EVERY TRUST COMPANY AND BANKING SERVICE 


THE PENNSYLVANIA COMPANY 


For Insurances on Lives and Granting Annuities 
TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY 


BROAD STREET OFFICE CHARTERED 17 Chestnut Street 
Chestnut and Juniper Sees gg Gg 


FIDELITY 
TRUST COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 
MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


Correspondence Invited 
William P. Gest, President 


Dirrecrors 


Wiutuiam P. Gest, President 
Eowarp WALTER CLARK Joserpn E, WipENER 


Joun S. Jenxs, Jr. Tuomas D: M; Carpeza 
Epwarp T. SroressurY Ear. B. Putnam 
Morris R. Bocxius Rosert K. Cassatr 
Samus. M, Curwen 
Lam™ort pu Pont 
J, D, Winsor, Jr. 
L. 1H. Kinwarp 


Funda held in “Teube taoee thhenk $340,000,000 








